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ABSTRACT 

Intended to help teachers both improve students' text 
comprehension and better understand the teaching-learning process 
involved, this book focuses on comprehension and concept development 
as the central core of an effective educational program. The book's 
five sections deal with teaching explicit comprehension skills, 
precomprehension and postcomprehension strategies, interactive 
comprehension strategies, integrative comprehension strate.yies, and 
readability and the future of the textbook. The titles of the 15 
essays and their authors are as follows: (1) "'Teaching' 
Comprehension," by P. David Pearson and Margie Leys; (2) "How to 
Teach Readers to Find the Main Idea," by Joanna P. Williams; (3) 
•^Developing Comprehension of Anaphoric Relationships," by Dale D. 
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They Know," by Judith A. Langer and Victoria Purcell-Gates; (5) "The 
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"Anticipation and Prediction in Reading Comprehension," by Joan 
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Reading and Writing," by Dorothy S. Strickland and Joan T. Feeley; 
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Reading," by Susan Sardy; (14) "Matching Reading Materials to 
Readers: The Role of Readability Estimates in Conjunction with Other 
Information about Comprehensibility , " by George Klare; and (15) 
"Textbook Adoptions: A Process for Change," by Jean : born and Marcy 
Stein. (HTH) 
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Foreword 



In 19"'"' the Cullcgc Board joined a research effort, begun by the Board 
of Regents of the State Universit) of New York, the New York State 
Education Department, and Touchstone Applied Science Associates, to 
develop a new technology for the .assessment of comprehension. Funded 
by the Carnegie Corporation, the project resulted in the Degrees of 
Reading Power (DRP) program. Its goal, as designed ^^ New York 
State and the collaborating institutions, is aimed at improvmg reading 
comprehension instruction agoal that we believe can best be achieved 
tnrough the integration of comprehension assessment and instruction. 
To support this integration, the College Board created a staff develop- 
ment component for the Degrees of Reading Power program to com- 
plement its efforts in comprehension assessment. This new component 
drew on the expertise of many of the leading authorities in the field of 
reading research to determine how comprehension instruction can best 
be achieved in the classroom. 

The 5 taff development component started as a series of workshops for 
administrators and teachers in school systems that had adopted the De- 
grees of Reading Power tests. These workshops were designed to help 
schools develop a coherent curriculum and provide sound comprehen- 
sion instruction. While we are ple.ised that the workshops have been 
well received, our success has credited a demand that simply cannot be 
met Leading authorities in reading are, by definition, limited in num- 
bei, as are school resources to cover the costs of a series of staff develop- 
ment workshops. Therefore, we are pleased that the consultants wno 
have played such a major role in helping us were willing to contribute 
articles to this volume. The expertise the auihors bring to the task is 
unquestioned, their concern for students genuine, their faith in schools 
and teachers unwwering. 

The articles that follow focus on comprehension and concept devel- 
opment, which we belieNC should be the central core of an effective edu- 
cational program. Comprehension iun be taught and it ^afi be assessed. 
If this collection assists educators in their thinking about comprehen- 
sion instruction, and provides the classroon* teacher with practical 
strategies for students faced with comprehending text at a particular 
level of difficulty, then our objectiNes for publishing it will have been 
realized. 

Stephen H. Ivens 
The College Board 

ER?c e 



Preface 



The intent of this volume is to equip teathers with a repertoire of skills 
and strategies for improving text comprehension, and thus help them 
better understand the teaching-learning processes involved. Informa- 
tion about the how and why of comprehension presently is scattered and 
not readily available in a comprehensive, prattital way. The authors of 
these articles seek to fill this void by endeavoring to explain not only 
comprehension processes may be fostered, but uhy the procedures 
work in terms of current comprehension theory. 

The proposed instructional strategies are meant to be used selectively 
to complement, not to replace, the broad array of comprehension skills 
and abilities that the experienced teacher already possesses. These strat- 
egies are prescriptive, outlining specific ways of processing text to 
achieve certain comprehension and cognitive goals. They represent al- 
ternatives that the teacher ma> tap to help students gain confidence and 
proficiency in comprehending the printed page, be the text narrative or 
expository. They may serve as adjuncts to the many other aspects of 
comprehension, such as the intricacies involved in the interpretation of 
literature or the precise understanding of an abstract scientific concept. 
The fact that examples of the strategies are given at several grade levels, 
elementary and secondary, further enhances their applicability in the 
classroom. 

There is justified concern and discontent over the failure of American 
:-hools to effectively teach text comprehension. It is only very recently 
that scholars from many fields of language study have collaborated 
to find out why this is so and to suggest what can be done about it in 
the classroom. As a result, we have learned more about the nature of 
comprehension and havegeneratcd more positive ways of improving 
comprehension in the last two decades than in the many previous de- 
cades Yet it is not so much that through the newer cognitive psychol- 
ogy we are discovering new concepts related to comprehension, rather, 
we are learning to more fully appreciate the staggering intricac«cs of 
comprehension and cognitive processes, which need to be slowed down, 
analyzed, and resynthesizcd for effective learning. For the most part, 
the emerging terminology pruihtion. niacroMnaturt. and the 

like— represent long-established concepts, but now we are giving such 
concepts a new instructional priority. 

The crux of the newer point of view in teaching con. rehcnsion has 
to do with the relation of process to content, the dynamics of the 

ix 
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ccaching-lcarninf; situation, which must be recognized and imple- 
mented to achieve the desired cumprehenslun uutcv^mc. In .ecxploring 
old notions of teaching comprehension, \vc havclearned that frequently 
we have short-circuited ot omitted critical ph«ises of comprehension 
learning processes. In assessing comprehension, we often have accepted 
a token response for understanding. Likewise we have been guilty of 
teaching isolated intellectual skills rather than functional ones that can 
be incorporated into effective comprehension strategies. 

This volume attempts to demonstrate how such practices may be 
avoided. It speaks to teachers— not only to classroom teachers but to 
supervisors of teachers and to teachers of teachers at professional train- 
ing levels— to view comprehension with enlightened e>'es and to take 
vigorous steps to help students unlock the doors to the mysterious 
realm of comprehension and thinking. It speaks to adoption commit- 
tees, local and state, to insist upon more adec]uatc attention to the pro- 
vision of effective guidance materials used to teach comprehension. It 
also speaks to publishers to recognize the \ alidlt) of this know ledge and 
to cooperate w ith the teaching profession in producing improved mate- 
rials for teaching comprehension. 

The scope of the articles in this vulumc is w idc, ranging from highly 
specific, narrowly-focused teaching-learning approaches to broad ones, 
from strategies that emphasize group interaction to those primarily 
content-centered. The topic of rcadabilit) "matching reading mate- 
rials to readers" — is discussed in detail, w ith specific aids fcr the teacher 
in selecting materials to enhance rhc attainment of comprehension. 
The volume opens and closes w ith consideration of the \ital role played 
by teachers manuals in determining how comprehension is actually 
taught in the cLu>sroom. The present ia^dequatc pro\isions of the typi 
cal texcher s manual for guiding comprehension are discussed by 
Durkin in the Imruduction, and some hopeful signs ofchangc in modi 
fying .idoptiun procedures tu impro\t instructional procedures are de 
scribed by Osboin and Stesn in the concluding article. To those who 
have always conceived of the effective teacher as one who knows when 
and how to deviate from a teacher's manual, this \olume ofters timely 
assistance to all whu seek to help students bring to reading the joy of 
understanding. 

Theodore L. Harris 

Proftjsor Errkr:tus» Schfxtl of Education 

Utjitmity ofPugttSoumi 

Eric J. Cooper 
Tk Co/Uge B(jard 
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Introduction 



The Center for the Study of Reading (CSR). now a well-known source 
of comprehension research, w^ established at the University of IMinois 
in 19"'6 with support from the National Institute of Education (NIE). 
Us assigned mission was to conduct research that, combined with stud- 
ies from other sources, w ould eventuall) >icld data capable of attaming 
one of NIE's goals, to improve comprehension instruction in our ele- 
mentary schools. 

While the goal was both laudable and welcome, che implicit as- 
sumption that students alread> were rcxeiving comprehension instruc- 
tion was puzzling at least to mc. Ha\ ing done cLissroom-observ-ation 
research for almost twenty years without ever seeing any, I naturally 
wondered whether NIE's assumption wxis incorrect or whether I had 
overlooked comprehension instruction, as it had never been the pre- 
established focus of a study. But. then, neither had comprehension 
assessment, which was observed repeatedly at all grade levels. 

IDENTIFYING CSR'S RESPONSlBILm' 

Because it was important to know whether the Center s responsibility 
wTis to initiate what did not exist or to improve what did. a classroom- 
observation study was planned for grades 3 through 6. Those levels 
were chosen with the assumption that if instruction in how to under- 
stand connected text u^is being offered, more would be found in grades 
3 through 6 than in grades 1 and 2. The request to observe the best 
teachers in a school w^ made w ith the »issumption that they were more 
likely to provide comprehension instruction than less effective teachers. 
Because a pilot stud>. in which the reading period in 23 classrooms was 
observed, once reinforced the belief that comprehension instruction 
w^ rare (Durkin. 1977). one further decision was to include social 
studies classes in the research, again as a wa> of m»iximizing the likeli- 
hood that comprehension instruction would be found if not during 
reading then in social studies, where the difficult) of tcxtbuub always 
has been an obvious source of comprehension problems. 

In the pilot study, 39 teachers in 14 school systems each w^ere ob- 
served on three successive days. Everything that was seen during the 
r,99"' minutes of observing was timed and then described according 
to categories identified with the help of the pilot study. The categories 

xt 
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covered teacher bcha\iur le.^., w^its. teaches, assesses, assigns) as well 
as the various components of reading (e.g., decoding, vocabulary 
knowledge. comprehcnMun). Smcc data from the stud> are available 
elsewhere vDurkm. 1978-79). only a few of the findings will be cited. 

CONCEPTION OF COMPREHENSION INSTRUCTION 

Before the pilot ^tud> wxus begun, the literature v^-as searched for a con- 
ception of comprehension instruction that would define the focus for 
the larger stud>. Nunc was found, hvmcver. Rir the more cncompa'^sing 
research, thercfurc. i,ompnhtfLMon smtruaton \v.is defined as what a '.eachcr 
does to help students understand, or work out. the meaning of con- 
nected text. Help w^ expected to come in a form that would include 
various combinations uf imparting infurmation. offering explanations, 
providing examples and noncxamples. modeling, posing questions, 
ind so on. Subject matter for such instruction w:is expected to include 
topics such as the fuiictiuns of various kinds of punctuation, anaphoric 
devices, similes, and cohesi\e ties. The instruction might be a pre- 
planned lesson ^objective, instruction, practice, application) or on- 
thc-spot teaching prompted b) one or more students' problems In 
understanding a particular t>pc of structure or. for instance, an unusual 
use of language in a given piece of text. 

While the niajor contributions that factors such as world knowledge 
and purposes for reading make to comprehension were clearly recog- 
nized, attention to them was not viewed .is being comprehension in- 
struction. Nor were c]uestioas. posed b> teachers, that have to do with 
the products of comprehension. Distmctiuns thus were made between 
what this writer views to be facilitating comprehension (e.g.. establish- 
ing purposes for reading), ttachtng comprehension (e.g. . c-xplaining ap* 
positives and their functions), and assuuriy^ comprehension (e.g.. 
having children retell a story they read). 

Classroom Observation Study 

In spite of the steps taken to maxiniuc the likelihood that comprehen- 
sion instruction would be found, litik w;is seen. None was offered dur- 
ing social studies, and of the 11,58" minutes spent obscrv^ing reading, 
only 45 minutes of the teachers" time went to helping students under- 
stand, or workout, the me*aning of connected text. Since the 45 min- 
utes included 12 separate instances of instruction, the average length of 
the episodes 'vasonly 3.7 minutes. One example of comprehension in* 
struction. which lasted 4 minutes, is described below: 
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Following a basal manuals su^^cstiim, a ccathcr wiJ cu a ^rt^up students 
that anJ and ht arc words that iumctiniCN wunnctt other wurds to make a long 
sentence Still adhering to the maniKil's rcvwrnmendaiiun. the teat her wrote on 
the board Pol/ymj:: jai m Mrs. WL/m\ and l^hJoui the u wdm an J prayed 
*orrjtn After the group read the sentence aluud. the teacher vontmucd usmg 
the manual and asked whether or nut sumeunc <.imld w> what one short sen- 
tence m the long one ^as. A thild resptmded. ~PuIl) wug sat m Mrs. Weaver s 
class " When another child said. "Lnikcd uut the wmduw." m response to the 
teacher s request for the scvond ihurt ^entente, he wo^ told tu start with Polly- 
wo^ " The same reminder was nccc^^af> when anuthcr thild said the third 
sentence was "Prajrd for ram." 

The above episode is referral to fut tuu re-isons. First, it demonstrates 
that excessively demanding standan' were nut used tu define tomprc- 
hension instruction and thus do ntn ant fur its stan.ity. The episode 
also exemplifies characteristics uf tK kittle cumprehensior* mstruction 
that w-as found. To be more specific, the "teaching" v^-as nut only brief 
but also lacked any attempt to relate in some explicit way what was 
being done to how to read in this case, tu how to understand, or work 
out. the meaning of complex sentences. The episode is also typical in 
that the teacher followed a manual, did nu mure nor less than what it 
recommended, then shifted (as did the manual) tu a written assign- 
ment. It was these latter characteristics that required frequent use of 
the term nrntioning in repurting findin^^.s frum the rest\irch Mention- 
ing was defined as, "Saying just enough abuut a tupic tu allow fur an 
assignment related to it." 

Workbook and ditto- sheet .issignments turned out tu be so commun 
everywhere that it was tempting to conclude that a substantial amount 
of what was observed was a means fur getting to w ritten exercises, many 
of which dealt with topics that were related neither to each uther nor to 
what the students were reading in their textbooks. That 5Ui.h a conclu- 
sion may be at least partially accurate was suggested in the very first 
classroom that was visited. Working with a group of puor readers, the 
teacher appeared to rush through prcparatiuns fur reading a selection, 
even though prereading activities arc especially necessary for such stu- 
dents Why the teacher went so quickly was clarified Liter when she said 
to the group, "I wxint you to get two workbook pages done by 10 
o'clock "This was just one of the many times when "covering material" 
was a more accurate description of what was seen than was "teaching 
reading." Becaitse of the frequency of written assignments, it was not 
unexpected to find that 14.4 percent of the time spent observing the 
teachers wtis assigned to the category "gives assignment." Nor is it sur- 
prising to learn in reports of other classroom studies iAndcrsun, 1984; 
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that students m«i> spend as mmli as percent of their time doing 
assignments. 

The fact that a considemblc ami>unt ofdic te;Khcrs' time (17.7 per- 
cent)\vcnr tu •issessing cumpahtnsivm \s;is nvu surprising either, since 
obsemng in cKissruiims nver a lung pcraKj *)f time wunsistcntl) revealed 
much assessment Ma cjuestiuns. Espcxially noticeable in this mure re 
cent research \\»is the teachers' concern for whether answers were right 
of wrong, not for what respvmses might suggest fur future instruction 
or immechate help. The t)pival procedure, then, w~,isfora teachc, to ask 
a question and to continue calling on students until one gave the ex- 
pected answer. Another question then w»isposed, and the sajne routine 
WiLS foil' >ed« 

It IS also important Co note that at m* time did an) of the observed 
teachers ha\e students return to the tc-xt for such rcMSons ,15 to cite evi- 
dence for their ansvsers. N\^r vv*ls a text ever examined lot constructions 
that might cause problems, for unusual uses ut v\urds, or, for example, 
for words that signal opinions or cause effcvt relationships. Failure 
to return to the text for a specific purpose minimii./d the likelihood 
of on-the-spot" eomprehension instruction, whkh may at times be 
more effe\ tive than preplanned lessons s ncc it deab with an existing 
problem. 

Basal Manual Study 

It was not onl) what the teachers did (and did i.ot d*. ) but alst) the re 
markable similarit> ot their behavior that prompted tlv; question, 
\X'h) did ^9 teachers from 14 schinjl systei ' v^k the same in how 
the) used their time.'" Since all were using one of more b.is*il series, the 
logical next step was £m examine Uisal manuals to see what the) suggest 
for tcMchmg comprehensiui . BexauK data from this sceond stud) also 
have lx*cn reported clsevs here ^Durkin, 1981), onl) a brief summar) ot 
the findings will be given here. 

Manuals covering kindergarten through grade 6 from live basal 
rcvdcr programs vserc read v\urd for v\urd, primard) to leafn about the 
kind and number of procedures that were suggested for comprehension 
instruction. tThc definition of comprehension instruction remained the 
same for this second stud)w The close e-xamination of the manuals w^as 
required not onl) because e-xactl) correct data wcie the target but also 
because the manuals recommendations arc not alwa)s labeled corrcctl). 
In one first-grade manual, for instance, a preicctlure for teaching the 
word ytllmi was called stud) skills," Of special relevance to the re- 
search w;is the large number of manual segments in all fi%c programs 
that described wa)> tu assess comprehension, )t;t rc*crred to them as 
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"instruction/* To cite an example, teacher^ vvcrc directed tu read aloud a 
paragrapl about a bc^ making a cake for his father's birthday that in- 
cluded words that help in follow ing a sequence (e.g. .first, later). Subse- 
quent to the ural reading, teachen> were directed to ask questions hsted 
beneath the paragraph that had to do with what the boy did first, what 
he did next, and su on. Nowhere on the page was any reference made tu 
the signal word; or to what might be done to get students to take ad- 
vantage uf those words in reconstiucting the sequence in which the de- 
scribed events utcurred. Nonetheless, the recommended procedure was 
labeled"instruction with signal words for sequence." (It should be 
noted that nothing had been done with 6uch words in the earlier man- 
uals in this series.) 

When labels were ignored, what had been seen in the 39 classrooms 
character i4.ed the manuals, m-^^h comprehension assessment and rela- 
tively little Lumprehcnsion instruction. Not L»ncxpectedly, references tu 
practice exercises originating in workbooks and ditto sheets were ex- 
ceedingly numerous. Like those in the chissrooms, assignments dealt 
wj,.h brief pieces uf jrxt, covered many different topics, and often bore 
no relationship to srlections in the readers. 

Because comprehension instruction was the central concern of this 
study, a few additional comments about how the manuals handled it are 
in order. 

How Basal Manuals Deal w ith Teaching Comprehension 

One very pronounced characteristic uf all the manuals was the tendency 
to teach by implication rather than with direct, explicit instruction. 
This was illustrated in the 4-minute episode referre<J tu earlier when 
the ciassruum-ubservatiun research was described. The same pervasive 
characteristic can be illustrated further with what was done with the 
fact that authors reveal the traiis uf their characters Lx)th directly and 
indirectly. Only une series suggested making that fact explicit w ith the 
help uf brief paragraphs in which the traits of a girl were described di- 
rectly with adjectives and indirectly with references to her behavior. In 
contrast, all &^ uthci series dealt with the same topic by listing ques- 
tions about I he traits of characters, omitting any recommendation to 
help students .^ce that the traits were communicated by different 
Hieans. some icquiring inferences. Since all five series did include di- 
rect, explicit comprehension instruction fur various topics at various 
but unpredictable times, why none provided it consistently has no ap- 
parent explanation. 

Another characteristic ufthe manuals was to equate ^^efinitiuns with 
instruction and, by so doing, tustupshurt of being instructive for com- 
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prchcnding. The tendency uf all the manaals not tu go beyond defini^ 
tiuns can be illustrated with the way they dealt with first person and 
third-person narration. While the two types were defined repeatedly, 
no manual ever suggested procedures for helping students see the rclc- 
vante of knowing about the two kinds of perspectives for reading. This 
was the case even when selections in the basal reader included both 
types of stories. 

What the five scries did with fects and opinions makes the same 
pomt. VChile faa and optmon were ooth defined and illustrated with 
what seemed like excessive repetition, nothing was ever suggested to 
clarity for students how know ing about facts and opinions should enter 
into the reading of an advertisement or an expository selection about a 
topic that IS either controversial or incompletely understood. The gen 
erous amount of attention that definitions received was only one of the 
many times when manuals treated means as ends in themselves. 

At certain places, the sequence of instruction in the manuals also had 
tu be questioned. In one case, for example, how to skim a page to find 
answers to questions w^ described very briefly. Next came the recom- 
mendation to have students return to a certain page in the selection that 
they had ;ust read and discussed so that they could skim it to find an- 
swers to two suggested questions. The problem, of course, is that the 
students already would know the answers, having just finished — if the 
teacher followed manual recommendations a very detailed question- 
answer review of the story. 

Unquestionably, the topic receiving the most frequent and persis- 
tent attention in all five programs was "main idea." A brief description 
of what Is done with that topic will allow for a summary of the treat- 
ment of comprehension instruction in general. 

To begin, even though niatn tdm is not the easiest concept to grasp, it 
received attention as early as first grade, in one cast with the unhelpful 
advice to teachers, "Introduce the word idea.*' (Other nonspecific su>2- 

gt^tions began, "Lead the children to generalize that " and "Guide 

the pupils to conclude that ") The initial treatment of main ideas 

inevitably used narrative material (paragraphs referred to as "stories"), 
even though expository text is the natural home for main ideas. "In- 
struction" took the form of calling attention to main ideas communi- 
cated in topic sentences, which were obviously displayed in the 
publishers' paragraphs. Wlien the focus shifted to practice exercises, as 
It often did, not all the paragraphs contained main ideas. However, that 
problem was resolved with the use of multiple-choice formats in which 
the expected response often could be identified by eliminating obvi- 
ously ir^correc^ answers. Evrn though much space in manuals, work- 
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books, and ditcu sheets dwelled on main ideas, only one of the five se- 
ries—and this occurred once — ever suggested to teachers that they 
explain to students that attending to the main ideas of paragraphs helps 
in remembering an author's key points. 

To summarize, comprehension instruction in the five basal programs 
was flawed not only by its paucity and indirect, nonspecific nature but 
also by the omission of attention to the value of why something was 
being taught. In spite of the scarcity, too much w^as done with some 
topics whereas others were treated briefly or not at all. In contrast to the 
small amount of comprehension instruction, the space allotted in the 
manuals to comprehension assessment and tu tumprchcnsion practice 
in the form of brief exercises was clearly excessive, 

OTHEr RESEARCH 

Concurrent with and subsequent to the studies that have been de- 
scribed in this Introduction, a tonsideraLIe amount of research was 
done by others with the hope of learning more about the comprehen- 
sion process and about the implications of what was learned for instruc- 
tional programs. Without question, wha*. has emerged from this 
"veritable explosion of studies" (Guthrie, 1980) has produced valuable, 
insightful information. Equally visible, however, are a number of prob- 
lems, three of which will be discussed briefly. 

The first problem, which will make communication between re- 
searchers, author^ of instructional materials, and teachers unnecessarily 
difficult. Is disagreement over the meaning of comprehension imtnH- 
tion. According to Duffy and Rochler (1982), one of the most common 
and also incorrect referents tor "instruction" in research reports is re- 
peated exposure, otherwise known as prauhc. My own conclusion, 
based on research reports, articles, and reading methodology text-- 
books, is that the most common referent is activating and adding to 
children's knowledge of whatever it is that is relevant for reading a par- 
ticular selection. If this conclusion is correct, it verifies the accuracy ofa 
prediction that Carl Bereiter (1978) made when he said that it would 
eventually be concluded that "the way to improve comprehension is to 
stuff children's heads with 'subject matter" so that, whatever they're 
asked to read, they will stand a chance of already knowing quite a bit 
about it" (p. 7), The move by basal publishers to include much more 
expository material in their texts may be further evidence of the cor- 
rectness of Bereiter s prediction. (Another reason may be the very large 
number of studies concerned with expository ratner than narrative 
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text.) In any case, the man> different procedures now being called "in- 
struction" are serving to obscure rather than illuminate its meaning. 

A second problem thai surfaces when the existing literature is re- 
viewed is the tendency of many researchers and writers to lump to- 
gether "comprehension" and "retention," much »is if the two were the 
same. While it is certainly true that it is of little value to comprehend a 
piece of text only to forget what it said, comprehending and remember- 
ing what was comprehended are hardly identical, a fact overlooked — oi 
at least not made explicit - in studies <.onccrned with topics such as 
summarizing. Even though the excellent work that has been done on 
how to teach students to summarize ultimately should have a positive 
impact on what students are able to rettiin from their reading, it still 
must be recognized that it is impossible to summarize what was not 
understood in the first place. How tc ' tudents achieve that under- 
standing — other than to "s . Vtheirh with information — is in my 
opinion a n ,glected concern mong mosw researchers doing comprehen- 
sion studies, since relaii\ely few seem tu be concerned at present with 
the bottom-up side of the reading process. Instead, what is becoming 
an almost monotonous amount of attention is going to sc.»ema theory 
and its implications for reading. As a result, the profession has gone 
from one lop-sided position in which the text was all that counted to 
another in which world knowledge is w inning everyone's attention. 

A third problem is that the haste to learn about comprehension has 
discouraged both researchers and consumers of their reports from tak- 
ing the time to realize in a very conscious way that miuh remains to be 
investigated before recommendations for improving students* compre- 
hension abilities are w^irranted. After all, until there has been the time 
(and interest) to carry out studies that extend over a period of time and 
that include subjects at various grade levels, nobody is in a position to 
tell teachers exactly what they should and should not do. Highly prema- 
ture, for instance, is a statement such as the following, which appears in 
the Preface of a reading methodology textbook. "No longer do teachers 
need lament the lack of appropriate knowledge and methods for teach- 
ing comprehension" vMcNeii, 1984;. "Haste makes wa^te" may be just 
the right slogan to keep m mind as we find ourselves passing through an 
era marked by unprecedented interest in reading comprehension. 



The collection of articles that follow illustrates one development that 
has occurred since reports of the studies just described were published. 
Numerous attempts now arc being made to specify what is essential for 
comprehending connected text, to clarify differences between teaching 
and testing comprehension, and to describe examples of comprehension 
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instruction that are suitable for both elementary and secondary stu- 
dents, and that stay clear of the flaws found in the instruction provided 
by basal manuals. >X'hilc such efforts merit loud applause, they are not 
sufficient toeffect much Improvement in what is dune with comprehen- 
sion in classrooms. This is the case because the unly source of help that 
stands a chance of having a widespread impact un teachers is manuals, 
consequently, only when teacher's guides reflect what is now known 
about comprehension and how to teach it can we expect to see major 
changes in what is done to teach students how to comprehend. 

Based on two conferences held with representatives of publishers, it 
is clear that needed changes will be made in basal manuals only when 
the marketplace demands them. Or, as one after another publisher 
stated or inferred, ' We give our customers what they want." To get 
groups such as textbook selection committees to want the right thing, 
teachers and administrators need much education abuut what exists and 
what is needed in manuals and practice materials. Meanwhile, teachers 
who always have done a good job will continue to do even better with 
the help of books such as this one, 

Dolores Durkin 

ProfasoK Elamntary and Early Childhood Edtication 
Unitmity of Illinois, Urbana-Champaigu 
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Explicit Conaprelieiisioii 
Skills Teaching 



In recent years, there has been a lively debate between thc^ who 
advocate teaching comprehension b^ direct-skills techniques and 
those who advocate primary attention to tlie cultivation of cognitive 
strategies. A frequent implication of proponents of the latter position 
is that comprehension does not depend upon learned skills but on 
carefully nurtured cognitive strategies. 

It seems reasonable to recognize that comprehension in fact de- 
pends upon a number of learned abilities, from the specific skill 
learning described in this section tu the more general strategies 
described in later sections. Cognitive strategies .equire the posses- 
sion of both an array of specific skllU and the concepts essential for 
their implementation. Part of the difficulty that has clouded this 
debate and has obstructed clear-cut signals for the improvement of 
comprehension is the varying interpretations given to the terms ikill 
and itrategy. While the term itrat€gy properly refers to "a systematic 
plan for achieving a specific goal or result," the term skill has ac- 
quired a very elastic set of meanings. These meanings may range 
from the highly specific, such as eye-movement skills, to the very 
complex, such as certain thinking and study skills, which may be 
thought vif as virtually synonymous with strategy. The reader would 
be well-advised to note the apparent meanings attributed to these 
terms at various points in this volume. 
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A peremual problem in the haihiug of ^kilh h the itmei^ful transfer of imtiauie 
from the teacher demomtrator to th student learner. In teaching bam lompre- 
hension skills, is there a general model of explicit skilL imtruKtion that lan 
effeitiiely aid thi^ transfer^" Follouing a dinu^uon of reseanh in Komprehemion 
instruction, Pearson and Leys suggest hou one might tea^h the ^omprehensiou 
skill of main idia explicitly in a procedure thai gradually moves the responsibility 
for learningfrom UaJjer to students. The authors* suggestion of the impait that 
prior knou ledge kts on the teaching of main idea and other tomepts has 
important impliiations for instruction and uill he discussed throughout this 
volume. 



"Teaching" 

P David Pearson 
Margie Lew 

In the last five years, much has been written abuui the lack of instruction 
provided by teachers (Durkin, 1978-1979, Duffy and Mclntyre, 1980) 
and teacher's manuals (Durkin, 1981, Beck, McKeown, McCaslin, and 
Burkes, 1979) to help children learn the dazzling array of comprehen- 
sion skills we require them to perform as they prove to us — by complet- 
ing workbook pages, passing end of unit or end-of-level mastery tests, 
or living through the administration of a standardized test — that they 
can or cannot understand what they read. Implicit in such criticism are 
the assumptions that leathers ought to teach children hou to compre- 
hend and that basal manuals ought to give teachers guidance concern- 
ing how to teach children how to comprehend. 

We do not necessarily disagree with these assumptions. In fact, our 
basic goal in this essay is to illustrate what expluit instruction in com- 
prehension skills might look like if we ever ran across it. But we want 
to make clear at the outset that the evidence in favor of teaching 
comprehension skills directly and explicitly is not as overwhelming as 
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one might suppose and thai there are alternative points of view on 
the issue. 

WHAT FOSTERS COMPREHENSION? 

Consider, for example, the possibility (implicit, if not explicit, in the 
view of Goodman and Goodman, 1979, or Harste, Burke, and Wood- 
ward, 1982) that the enure skills orientation (Harste and Burke, 1977) 
misses the point about comprehension in particular and reading in 
general. What may really matter is putting children in a supportive 
environment, giving them material to read that is written naturally 
Vusing the same kind of language that they are used to hearing being 
spoken;, and providing them with the opportunity to develop very real 
and personal reasons for reading a selection (I wan; to know more 
about X, I want to write a story about Y, I want to read story Z to my 
friends). It might be true that when children are placed in such a 
situation, the issue of success or failure in comprehension does not even 
arise because children will, almost by definition, comprehend what they 
read to the degree they need to in order to satisfy their goals. In such 
a functionally oriented environment, comprehension, like decoding, 
becomes a means to an end rather than an end in itself. Comprehension 
IS .something you do because it helps you reach that larger and person 
ally more relevant goal. Within such a perspective, the whole issue of 
comprehension skilU and comprehension instruction becomes irrele 
vani. What matters arc r .levance and functionality. The teacher's role 
IS not tu impart wisdom from his or her^i^n; ofknou-Udge but to arrange 
conditions to help learning occur, to provide inforr .ation when asked 
to do So by a student (this might even mean telling a student what you 
gut out of reading a story or a paragraph), and to help children realize 
the range of goals and functions that reading can serve. 

Consider another possibility. We know that the knowledge students 
accumulate over time has a powerful influence on their ability to recall 
information from a text, to answer either open-ended or multiple 
choice questions about a passage, or to perform virtually any other 
comprehension task we may put in their way. Perhaps the whole notion 
of a skill or a strategy (by either we mean a context free and content 
free procedure for completing some kind of task, in other words, a 
procedure that is not dependent on the selection you are reading or the 
situation >ou are in) is ilKonceived because what really determines 
your ability to perform any of the sa<.alled skills (finding the main idea, 
determining sequence, distinguishing statements of fact from opinion. 
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for example) is hou muthyou alnady hwu abuut the topic under discus- 
sion in the text. If this were true, then the best course of action to 
improve reading comprehension, however one defined it, might be to 
help students learn more about everything! 

We suspect that this dilemma of prior knowledge applies to some of 
our traditional skills but not tu others. How does one const* uti a mam 
idea for a paragraph when none is explicitly stated? I low tan you know 
what those four sentences are all about unk^^ you knou u^hat they are all 
about'' How tan you distinguish between literal comparison statements 
(a lime is like a lemon) and figurative comparisons (billboards are like 
warts) unless you know that limes really are like lemons and billboards 
are only metaphorically like warts? But notice that you can tell thai 
some statements are likely tu be statements of opinions because they 
contain a judgmental word (good, bad, best, etc.) or a linguistic hedge 
(might, ought, should, must). Or you might be able to tell thai A caused 
B because of the force of the linguistic connective btiauie in the sen- 
tence. (The rocket crashed because it ran out of liquid oxygen.) 

These are difficult issues. And we do not think final answers exist for 
any of them. But we are billing to risk the attempt to illustrate what 
we think cxplUt instruction if omprchension tasks might look like. We 
undertake this risky venture tecause we believe that even if teachers 
cannot really tea^h comprehension skills, they can provide some hilp 
and guidamc along a student's path to becoming an independent com- 
prehender and learns. They can share with students the secrets of their 
own successes as language users. 

MODHL FOR TEACHER-STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 
IN INSTRUCTION 

A convenient way to conceptualize the range of teacher behaviors in 
providing help and guidance has been developed by Pearson and Gal- 
lagher (1983, after Campione, 1981) and is represented in the figure 
on page 6. According to their model, instruction varies as a function 
of the relative degree of responsibility accepted by teachers and/ or 
students for completion of any given task. At the leftmost edge of the 
figure, the teacher accepts all the responsibility and the student none. 
At the rightmost edge, the student accepts all the responsibility and the 
teacher none. In between these two extremes, responsibility is shared 
by teacher and student. The 100 percent teacher condition is what we 
mean by modeling, the 100 percent student condition is what we mean 
by independent practice or application. In between are varying in- 
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stances of guided practice. The trkk, of course, in any instructional 
program (we doubt that anyone would deny sueh a goal) is to bring 
students to accept 100 percent of the responsibility. Only partially in 
jcst, we like to call it a model of planned obsolescence" in teaching. 

A MODEL OF EXPLICIT INSTRUCTION 



PROPORTION OF RESPONSIBILITY' 
FOR TASK COMPLETION 




To illustrate the application of this model, contrast Durkin's com 
mcnts in this volume and her findings about what was going on in 
classruums U978-79>, what was being suggested in basal manuals, and 
,he oft-quoted admonition that 'children learn to read by reading" 
;1981; with the methodology pursued by cither Palincsar and Brown 
(1983) or Gordon and Pearson (1983). Durkin found that the domi 
nam teacher pr2*cticcs used to promote reading comprehension were 
asking students questiuns about selections they had just read and having 
students complete workbook pages and worksheets on their own. In 
both cases, teachers begin and end their insiructional cycles in the 
rightmost region of the model. Students begin by practicing and, if they 
fail to demonstrate mastery of a particular skill, they continue to prac 
lice the behavior. It is what traditionally has been labeled a "teaching 
by testing" approach to comprehension, or what we might call a prac 
tice-only approach tu comprehension. The assumption seems to be that 
studciit will learn the appropriate behavior if they arc exposed to 
enough instances of the criterion task. Notice, however, that precisely 
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th'. same assumption underlies the "children learn tu read by readmg ' 
philosophy, \vhai differs between the two is the nature uf the materials 
they are exposed to— compartmentalized skill activities versus real text. 
The role of the teacher in either situation is to find the appropriate 
practice materials for the students (and, we suppose, to provide some 
feedback on how they are doing at key points along the way). By 
contrast, the work of Palincsar and Bruwn (1983) and Gordon and 
Pearson (1983) assumes that instruction begins on the leftmost edge 
of the graph and works its way along thai diagonal to eventually end 
up in a practice only situation, however, before that practice-only 
phase, the teacher has been heavily involved in the instructional situa* 
;ion, firit by modeling the criterion behavior and then by sharing 
responsibility for that behavior with the students. 

While several studies have illustrated the efficacy of the gradual 
'-..-lease of responsibility philosophy implied in the model (Palincsar 
and Brown, 1983, Gordon and Pearson, 1983, Raphael and Pearson, 
1982, Raphael, Wonnacott, and Pearson, 1983, Paris, Lipson, Cross, 
Jacobs, DeBritto, and Oka, 1982), one should not conclude that all 
children should be taught using such a philosophy for all tasks they 
need to learn in order to become expert readers. There are likely to 
be both children and tasks for whom and which the philosophy is 
neither necessary nor appropriate. Indeed, a major research endeavor 
facing the reading field is to discover the set of student and task char- 
acteristics that define the range of effectiveness for competing instruc- 
tional strategies. 

THREE EXAMPLES OF TEACHER GUIDANCE 

In the remainder of this essay, we provide three examples of what 
we think the kind of teacher guidance and help implied by the 
model might look like. >X'e have purposely chosen two examples of 
the mundane and much maligned skill called "finding the main 
idea/* We have chosen it because of its ubiquity (it is taught in vir- 
lually every grade and every reading series) and because it repre- 
sents a challenge to our whole notion of explicit instruction (recall 
that earlier we suggested that it might rest more on prior knowl- 
edge than on any content free piocedure). In the first of our exam* 
pies we offer a lesson plan (one that might even appear in a 
teacher's manual) to help grade 2 students select explicitly stated 
main idea statements, in the second, we provide a scenario of a dis- 
cussion in which the teacher is trying to help grade 8 students select 
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appropriate mam-idca statements thai arc nut pan of the target 
paragraphs. Out third example pru\Ides a sample lesson for teach 
ing high school students how to write a summary'. 



Example. Grade 2, Small-Group Reading Class— A Lesson Plan 
for Introducing Explicitly Stated Main Ideas 

Atnhar poiuL Children have had experience with explicidy stated 
main ideas located at the beginning of paragraphs. 



Sup One: Teaiher MoJeh and Explatm 

Review with children what they already know about main ideas. Tell 
them that tc-Jay they will learn something new about finding main ideas 
and you will show them what you mean. (Put a paragraph on the 
overhead projector and read it to the children.) 

Lxampu I .Jeff cuuld hear toads and bullfrogs. 2. He also cuuld hear an owl 
3« Then he heard iumcihing mwing in the busho. 4 Jeff heard many noises 
the night he slept in the woods- 

For each sentence, explain to the children why it is or is not the main 
idea of the paragraph. lor example, "Sentence 2 can"t be the main idea 
of this paragraph because it only tells about one noise that Jeff heard. 
It IS a detail sentence. Only sentence 4 tells us what the whole para 
graph IS about — that Jeff heard many noises. The other sentences tell 
about the different noises that Jeff heard." 

A diagram may make the relationship between the main idea sen 
tcnce and the detail sentences ck^arer for the children. 



Jcfr could hear 
toads and bullfrogs. 




Then he heard something 
moving in the bushes. 



Jeff he^rd many no*scs the 
night he slept in the woods. 



Remind students that m iheir earlier work they found the main Idea 
senten'.es at the beginning ufa paragraph. Tell them that sometimes 
writers place them at the end of a paragraph instead uf at the beginning. 
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When looking fur the main idea sentence the> need to lotik in both 
places. 

Sup Tuo: Guided Prjiiue 

Put another paragraph on the chalkboard and read it to the class. This 
lime tell them >uu will work tugcthei tudcicrminc which sentence tells 
what the whole paragraph is about. 

Example 1. Jessica invited all the kids. 2« BrLH.k ^ut the ballwns. 3. Anne 
brought a cake. 4, And Katic brought the ice cream. 5. Ever>onc did 
something for the surprise birthday party. 

Take the first sentence and explain why it is ur is not the main idea 
sentence of the paragraph. Then ask for a volunteer to wuik through 
each of the sentences in the paragraph. The paragraph could be dia- 
grammed as in the previous example. 

Sup Thm: Ttaihtr /vtnrw* th^ Cothtpi Bttfj^ Taught 

Elicit from the students what n is that makes a sentence a main idea 
sentence. 

Skp Four: Itidtptndtni Praitut 

The children now have worked with main idea sentences at the 
beginning and at the end uf paragraphs. For independent practice, give 
them a worksheet ijai contains both types of paragraphs. This variation 
will give yuu information about \\hether or not a child is just selecting 
the last sentence or working through each sentence in the manner that 
you have just modeled. 

Here are two sample paragraphs that ,uuld appear on the same 
worksheet: 

Exampk 1. She cleaned out her l«xker and her de^L 2. Later that day, her 
friends had a party fur her. 3. She cried as she said g<x>dbyc* co everyone. 
4. Alison was very sad on her last day at school. 

Example L Kids in uur class have many different pets. 2. Amelia has a 
raccoon. 3. Clair has a snake 4. Elizabeth |usv got a hursc. 5. And Megan 
has five goats! 

The diflSculty of the task can be altered by the type of response used. 
The easiest form is tu have the children select an answer from a set of 
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choices. The task wuulJ be more oifficult if you asked the :hildren to 
find the main idea sentence in the paragraph. 

Sup Five: Application 

Discuss v^ith the children why it is a useful skill to be able to identify 
mam ideas and how this skill can help them understand \ . they read. 
Have children iook fur mam ideas m appropriate siurlcs anc! expositor; 
text. Be sure that the material >ou use actually contains exp. "tly stated 
main ideas. 

Example, Grade 8, Whole Social Studies Class— Itaplicit Main 
Ideas 

Anchor point: beginnintj of the year. 

Mn, Hargrate. One comprehension exercise that you ve all done 
many tinics it finding the main idea of a paragraph. You've probably 
done this mostly in reading class, but this is a useful skill for reading 
and understanding any kind of material. Bj now, you know quite ^ 
bit about main ideas. Let's review what you know. What can you tell 
us about main ideas? (Teacher writes the students' points on the 
chalkboard ) 

ClyJe: Not all paragraphs have a main idea. 

Sally: It's the first sentence that gives yv main idea. 

Sam: Not always! Sometimes it's the last one. 

Jeff: L^^s^ of times I can't find it. 

Mrs, Hargrate: What do you mean? 

Jeff, Sometimes we're told to figure uut the main idea and I can't always 
find it. 

AIn. Hargrate. Yes, sometimes I have that problem tuo. When the main 
idea isn't directly stated, you, as a reader, have to figure out what the 
author is trying to tell you in that paragraph. Here's what youVe told 
us so far about main ideas. 

1. Not all paragraphs have a main idea— they are j jst a list of der-'ls, 

2. Sometimes the first sentence is the main idea. 

3. Sometimes the last sentence is the main idea. 

4. Someumes the main idea isn't given — you hat-c to figure It out. 
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Today we're going to work on point four, that is, how to figure out the 
main idea of a paragraph whtr» it Isn't srated. (Teacher puts a paragraph 
on the overhead projector,) Let's read this paragraph and Til show you 
what I mean. 

Many individual householders in the villages uf India tan no longer afford 
to own camels. One of these animals now costs about $400 to buy and about 
$3 a day to feed. Furthermore, the buying puwer xjf most Indian families has 
declined in recent years. Poor returns for the produce they grow, larger 
families, and India's general Inflation have rediivtd the standard of livmg for 
most villagers Many people who unce earned a living as camel drivers nave 
been forced to find other kinds of work to support their families.* 

Here are four sentences. (Teacher puts these un the overhead projec- 
tor.) 

I The camel was once the principal means of transportation in India, 

2. Only the very poor can afford to own a camel in India. 

3. Several factors have made owning a camel too costly for Indian 
villagers. 

4. It costs $400 to buy a camel. 

One sentence is a statement of the main idea of this paragraph. It s 
sentence 3. It can't be sentence one, since ihe paragraph doesn't tell us 
this information. It can't be sentence 2, since it is the opposite of what 
the paragraph tells us. And it can't be sentence 4 because it is too 
specific; other information is included in the paragraph that is not 
covered by this statement. Only sentence 3 covers all the information, 
the details, given in the whole paragraph. 

Mrs Hargrate Let's try another paragraph. This time I won't do all the 
work; you can do part of it. (Teacher puts the paragraph on the over- 
head projector and reads it to the students.) 

In India, camels once served as the principal means of transportation. 
These animals also were used in agriculture for work such as plowing. 
Traditionally, the status of a family m the community was judged by the 
number of camels it owned. Camels were also part of an Indian bride's 
dowry. Before India became an independent country in 1947, states like 
Rajasthan were ruled by feudal kings. For centuries these kings kepi large 
numbers of camels for both pageantry and military purposes. The tradiuon 
of maintaining camels in the military continues in a limited way, even today 
the Indian government keeps a camel corps to patrol the Pakistan border. 
And camels still appear in ceremonial pageants. 

1 All passages in this section ire reprinted with permission frum the Cmn Rtadmg 
Program* Level 15 (Clymer, Venczky, and Indrisano, 1982). 
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Here are four sentences. Let's see if any of these is a statement of the 
mam idea of the whole paragraph. (Teacher puts sentences on the 
overhead projector and reads the first one.) 

1. Camels were once a measure of Indian social status. 
Who can tell us about the first sentence? 

Rubard, I don't thmk it's the mam idea because it's too specific, there's 
more in the paragraph than stuff about social status. 

Mrs. Hargravt: Good point. What about sentence 2? 

2. Through tradition and culture, Indian life h^s been linked to the 
camel. 

Nicholas, I think so, that sentence seems to cover everything. 

Aln. Hargrave. Well, let's look at the other two statements, then we can 
come back to sentence 2 and see if you still think it's the main idea. 
What about sentence 3? 

3. Though camels are slow and clumsy, many people still prefer them 
to cars. 

Laura: No, that isn't given in the paragraph. 

Mrs, Hargrate. Yes, Laura, you're correct. What about sentence 4? 

4. Camels are useful for many things. 

Uay, No, thai s too general, it doesn't really tell us anything important. 

Alrj. Hargraia. That's good. Clay. Nicholas, what do you think now 
about sentence 2? 

Nicholas, It covers everything, and besides, none of the others were the 
main idea! 

Mn. Hargrau, We've worked through this example and have learned 
something else about main ideas. Til add this to our list on the board: 
A mam idea tells us what the whole paragraph is about. Now I have 
an exercise for you tu try. I've taken some paragraphs from your social 
studies book and I want you to determine which of the four sentences 
that follows each paragraph is a statement of the main idea of that 
paragraph. Any questions? In our everyday reading we don't have 
someone listing four choices of what the main idea of a paragraph could 
be. We have to create for ourselves a statement of the main idea. On 
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Monday, we'll try to create a statement uf the main idea fur paragraphs 
without stated main ideas. Here is the exercise. 

Today, paved roads connect Indian towns that were unce separated by 
spans of desert sand. Vehicles such as buses, trucks, jeeps, bicycles, and 
pushcarts carry people, produce, and products in all directions. Because of 
the dramatic rise in the prices of gasuline and uil, some cransporiers are using 
camels to pull very heavy loads un wagons equipped with M airplane nrcs. 
This kind of camel<arrying power is especially useful for carrying great 
loads of grain for short distances. 

1. Rising fuel costs have made camels practical for pulling heavy 
loads. 

2. Paved roads and motor vehicles have made camels obsolete. 

3. According to the census of 1972, there are a million camels in 
India. 

4. Camels are useful for carrying great loads of grain. 

Example: Grades 10-11, Whole Class-Content Area— A Lesson 
Plan for Teaching Summarization 

Anchor point. Day one of a series of lessons. Students have had 
some instruction and practice writing summaries in their readmg 
classes. 

Necessary Materials 

You will .eed the handout "How to Write a Summary" (see the 
Appendix at the end of this article). It consists of three sections. 

1. General steps 

2. Specific rules for creating summaries 

3. A final suggestion for how to polish a summary 

Also, you will need a sample passage that you can use to d^-monstrate 
to the students how to create a summary by applying the general steps 
and rules in the handout. You will want to make a copy of your polished 
summary to give to the students. Finally, you will need two passages 
for the students to summarize. 

Step One: Teacher Models and Explains 

Tell students that over the next few days you will be teaching 
them how to write summaries and explain how this can be useful to 
them. 

Review with students what they already know about summaries. 
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Elicit a definmon uf a summary. Here is a working definition (after 
Day, 1980): 

A summary is a shortened version of a text. It is a concentrate of the 
original, h says basically the same thing as the original passage does, but it 
says It in fewer words. That is why it is called a summary. It is short, 

A summary does nui tuntam yuur upiniuns. You may think that the author 
of a text IS crazy and that the text is full of lies. But you don't say so in your 
summary. A summary is unly a short version of the text. It is a reduction of 
the original text, nothing more. 

Pass out the Appendix and explain to students that if they follow 
these rules and general steps they will be able tu write better summar 
les. Read the rules to the students in this order, general steps 1 and 2, 
the four summarization rules, general steps 3 and 4, and the final 
suggestion. Then tell the students that yuu will show them how to 
foilow the suggestions in the handout. 

Put the following passage on the overhead projector: 

Phylun. Pymphyta 

Since ancient {imes, sailors have been mystified by seeing the ocean's 
waters glow at night. We know today that a group of protists is responsible 
for this. The ability of a living organism to produce light is described as 
ibi o iu m nes* ns). The light is produced by dinoflagellates (din 
o flaj lais;. They contain chlorophyll and use it in photosynthesis. They also 
contain other pigments, and many of them appear reddish in color. Almost 
all dinoflagellates live in salt water. 

Dinoflagellates have two flagella, which lie in grooves on the cell wall. 
One of the flagclla circles about the middle uf the organism, while the other 
trails out behind. The trailing flagellum propels the organism, while the 
circular one seems to be used for steering. 

The cell wall of dinoflagellates is made of cellulose, like that of true plants, 
in some dinoflagellates the wall is smooth and in one piece. In other dinofla 
gcllates the cell wall is made of many separate pieces that are cemented 
together. This type of wall looks like armor plating. 

At certain times dinoflagellates suddenly start to reproduce in tremendous 
numbers. This gives rise to the condition known as red tide. Biologists arc 
not sure why this happens, but it happens every year somewhere along the 
Atlantic or Pacific coast. The dinoflagellates can reach concentrations of 60 
million per liter of water. The reddish color of the organisms gives the name 
to the tide. 

Some dinoflagellates release poisons into the water. The large number of 
these organisms present during a red tide produce enough poison to kill 
many fish. Mussels and clams can cumulate the poison without being 
killed. But people v^ho eat contaminated shellfish during a red tide can 
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become quite ill. A red tide on the Loast uf New England m the summer o( 
1972 caused many people to be hospitalized.^ 

Now demonstrate general steps 1 and 2 (state the genetal theme and 
determine the main points). Next, apply che summarization rules, 
marking the text as you demonstrate each rule: 

1. Circle all lists and suggest appropriate superurdinate terms for 
each list. 

2. Underline all topic sentences, write topic sentences fur paragraphs 
that lack them. 

3. Cross out all redundant information. 

4. Show how certain paragraphs can be condensed, that is, joined 
togf ther. 

Now demonstrate general steps 3 and 4 (rethink, and check and double 
check). Read your summary as it exists. Finally, use the nnal suggestion 
to complete the summary. Hand out a "polished" version of the sum- 
mary to the students. 

Exampk of a Stimmary 

Unicellular algae In the phylum Pyrruphyta arc respunsiblc fur casting a 
mysterious g!u\\ over the evening ocean. These algae, otherwise known as 
dtnofla^tUak^. arc made of celluloid walls that arc either smooth or biickhke 
in appearance. They travel by the aid of two flagella. 

Because of their peculiar reproduction habits and reddish-colored pig- 
ment, dinoflagcllates arc also responsible for the toxic tide referred to as the 
red Sin\.L some dinoflagcllates release poison^, people who eat shellfish 
during red tide can become ill. 

Step Two: Review the Concept Being Taught 

Review with the students the definition of a summary and the general 
steps and rules used to write a summary. 

It will take about 25 to 35 minutes to complete Steps One and Two. 
If you have enough time, continue with Steps Three and Four. If not, 
begin instruction for Day Two with a review. Step Two, and then 
continue with Steps Three and Four. 

Step Three: Guided Practice 

Give the students a short passage (three to four paragraphs) and as 
a group do g eneral steps 1 and 2 and apply the summarization rules and 

2- This passage is rcprinied wiih pcrmissiun from Silver Burden ^Smtllwood ind 
Alexander. 1981). 
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the final saggestiun. (Note, yuu will need a new passage.) Try to let 
the students du as much uf the work as they can, but be sure to offer 
feedback and suggestions for revision if students are off course. This 
phase IS characterized by lots of negotiation among members of the 
group, successive refinement, and group consensus. 

Step Four: ItidepetidetH Practice 

Give the students another short passage and have them create a 
summary for that passage, using the general steps and summarization 
rules handout. Collect these summaries and give the students individu 
alized written feedback on their wurk. The feedback to the students 
should refer to their use and/ or misuse of the rules and/or the general 
steps on the handout. 

Step Five: Application 

Your goal in teaching this skill is to get the students to use summary 
writing as une of their learning and studying strategies. As soon as 
possible, have students start applying this skill in their content area 
texts. Some text is easier to summarize than others, check to ensure that 
the material yuu assign is appropriate for the task. Gradually move 
students into more difficult material. Explain to the students that this 
skill IS a very useful way tu check their understanding of what they have 
read. Also, i( :hcir text contains chapter summaries, discuss how these 
can be useful for preview and review of the material. 

CONCLUSION 

As we indicated at the uutset uf this art' Ic, we do nut think that final 
answers exist fur the questiun of just huw explicit instructiun on reading 
comprehension tasks should be. Twu issues should prevent you from 
accepting our advice uncritically. First, the influence of prior knowl- 
edge un cumprehensiun tasks may prevent context free instruction on 
sume casks. Secund, skills" as we presendy define them might not even 
be necessary if we adopted a mure functiunally uriented view of literacy 
education. Nonetheless, we hupe that we have given you some useful 
proiutypes that yuu can put to work in your own situation. But these 
prutotypes are nothing more than exemplary guidelines, they are not 
above revision and alteration for your classroom and students. We 
wuuld prefer that teachers adapi rather than adopt our suggestions. 
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APPENDIX. HOW TO WRITE A SUMMARY 
General Steps 

L Make iure you unJentauJ iht u.\L Ask yourself, "What was this text 
about? What did the writer say?" Try to say the general theme to 
yourself. 

2. Look baik. Reread the text to make sure you got the theme right. 
Also read tu make sure that yuu really understand what the impor 
tant parts uf the text are. Star the important parts. Sou> use the four 
specific rules for writing a summary, 

3. Rethink, Reread a paragraph of the text. Try tu say the theme of 
that paragraph to yourself. Is the theme a topic sentence? If it is 
missing, have you written it in the margin? 

4. Cheik and double ^hak. Did yuu leave in any lists? Make sure you 
dun't list things in yuur summary. Did yuu repeat yuurself? Make 
sure you didn't. Did yuu skip anything? Is all the important infor 
mation in the summary? 

Rules 

1. Collapse If you sec a list of things, try to think of a word or 
phrase name fur the whole list. Fur example, if yuu saw a list like 
eyes, cars, neck, arms, and Itgs, you could say body parts. Or if 
yuu saw a list like itc skating, skiing, ur sledding, you could say 
winter sports. 

2. Vie lopit, sememes. Often authors write a sentence that summarizes 
a whole paragraph. It is called a topic sentence. If the author gives 
yuu une, yuu can use it in yuur summary. Unfortunately, not all 
paragraphs contain topic sentences. That means you may have to 
make up one for your5clf. If you don't sec a topic sentence, make 
up one of your own. 

3. Get rid of unneuuary dttaii Some text information can be repeated 
in a passage. In other words, the same thing can be said in a 
number of different ways, all in one passage. Other text informa- 
tion can be unimpMjrtant, or trivial. Since summaries are meant to 
be short, get rid of repetitive or trivial information. 

4. Coitapie paragraph. Paragraphs are often related to one another. 
Some paragraphs explain one or more paragraphs. Some just ex- 
pand on the information presented in othei paragraphs. Some 
paragraphs are more necessary than other paragraphs. Decide 
which paragraphs should be kept or gotten rid of, and which 
might be joined together. 
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A Final Suggestion 

Polish the u*mmary, >X'hen a lot of information is reduced from an 
original passage, the resulting tuntenirated information often sounds 
very unnatural. Fix this problem and create a more natural sounding 
summary . Adjustments may include but are not limited to. paraphras 
mg, the insertion of connecting words like "and" or ''because," and 
the insertion of introductory or closing statements. Paraphrasing is 
especially useful here for two reasons, one, because it improves your 
ability to remember the material and two, it avoids using the author's 
words, otherwise kno^/n as plagiarism. 
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As pmiomly indicated by Pearson and Leyi, Uaming to identify or to infer the 
t^iain idea of passages has long been Oft^ of the most preialently taught aspects 
of comprehension instruction. In fait many ediuators iomider it to be the most 
important skill of reading comprehemion but at the same time one of the most 
difficult to teach. Will itiductite, dirett imtriutiun in the skilh of categonzwg 
and classifying help students improiK their ability to identify main ideas? WiU 
Hams proposes a model u ith demomfrated suu€m, for teathing the concept of 
main idea. 



How to Teacli Memders 
to Find the Mmisi Idea 

Joanna P Williams 



Teaching children to "find the main idea" has lung been pan of readmg 
instruction, and lessons on this topi*, appear over a wide range of grade 
levels- As widespread as this instructional focus is, however, children 
often cannot find the main idea even in rather simple texts (Baumann, 
1983). 

Recently we have completed the development and evaluation of an 
instructional program that focuses on teaching specific strategics for 
identifying the main idea in short expository paragraphs (Williams, 
Taylor, Jarin, and Milligan, 1983). Our project was an attempt to 
design a program that was based on certain fundamental and classic 
principles of instruction, and on implications for instruction drawn 
from rerenl advances in theories of text processing. The text maicrials 
used in the instructional sequence came from a series of our experi- 
ments (Williams, Taylor, and Ganger, 1981. Taylor and Williams, 
1983; Williams, Taylor, and de Cani, in press, Williams, in press), 
which also provided some of the base for the instructional design. 

We make no claims that the ability to identify main ideas is, in any 
real sense, different from any other comprehension — comprehension 
that involves making inferences, for example. It is clear from the 
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dcmonsiraiiuns of schema theorists (Anderson, 1984, Rumclhart, 
1980) thai a reader always brings prior knowledge to the task of 
understanding text and that such background information interacts 
with the text information in cognitive processing. When docs one 
comprehension task end and another begin? A conaideration of such 
matters is beyond the scope of this paper. The focus here is strictly on 
attempts to improve children's ability in the traditional and ubiquitous 
task called "finding the main idea." 

Our program was based on the idea that comprehension of the main 
idea rests strongly on ba^ic categorization and classification skills (Wil 
hams, in press), and this paper presents a description of an inductive 
concept-identification model of text processing, proposed as the basis 
of an instructional model. Also three sample lessons are outlined, two 
of which are derived from our instructional program. The third lesson, 
suitable for more advanced students, is based on the same instructional 
model. 

Successful instruction usually reflects the application of certairi funda 
mental, classic principles. Teachers should start a lesson by modeling 
the criterion performance, and instruction shoiild move gradually to 
the point at which the student can perform the task independently. 
Both the instructional tasks and the response demands should be ar 
ranged into easy-to-difikult sequences. Feedback should be provided, 
and there should be sufficient repetition and practice at each step of the 
sequence, which should occur in a variety of formats in order to pro- 
mote transfer. Our program incor^A^rated these basic principles in its 
design. 

CATEGORIZATION AND TEXT PROCESSING 

When children begin to read, they arc already highly proficient in their 
ability to categorize the world (Mervis, 1980). Indeed, even toddlers 
can sort familiar objects into categories. Preschoolers also can easily 
provide an appropriate general category label for a group of familiar 
objects, I.e., toys." In fact, probably no laboratory task has yet demon 
strated the extent to which young children have these abilities. We 
believe that an effective instructional techu'que consists of showing 
children that this same classification model underlies certain aspects of 
text processing, i.e., finding the i.iain Idea. That Is, we demonstrate that 
what one does when one reads a paragraph In order to get the main 
idea IS similar to what one does when referring to a group of objects 
by means of a summary (category) label. The instruction consists of 
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juxtaposing known categories anJ relevant text examples, and it pro- 
vides the child with the familiar mudel of classification as a framework 
(schema) for the new concept of main idea. 

Of course, we also tell the child what a main Idea is, and this certainly 
can help. But a definition is not necessarily as potent as a couple of 
well -chosen examples. Moreover, the must valuable examples most 
likely derive from an already understood concept. 

These notions are consonant with recent theoretical work on text 
comprehension. Kintsch and van Dijk (1978), for example, talk about 
the development of m^Jimtrtuturc, As people read text, they convert 
sentences to propositions, and at the same time they delete, generalize, 
and integrate those piopositions. These laiter macroprocesses yield a 
macrostructure, which can be defined as thuse propositions in the text 
that represent the information that would appropriately sunimarize thai 
text These macroprocesses are, of course, basic cognirive processes that 
underlie all human abilities, not just language comprehension, let alone 
just written language comprehension. 

The following paragraph illustrates the similarity between text pro- 
cessing and simple classification: 

&)wboy$ had many jobs to do. Cowboys had cu pruxeci the herd from 
cactle robbers. They had to brand cattic to shu^v who owned them. They had 
to ride around the ranch to keep cattie from straying too far. 

In this paragraph, each of the last three sentences entails (i.e., seman- 
tically implies) the topical macroproposition expressed in the first sen- 
tence (van Dijk, 1980, p. 46). The first sentence, then, is an explicit 
expression of the macrostructure, a sentence that summarizes the enure 
text. 

Expressions of macrostructure do not have to appear explicitly m the 
text, of course. If the topic sentence were to be removed from the 
above paragraph, readers would be able to generate the macroproposi- 
tion underlying the paragraph b> reading the detail sentences, and if 
they were asked to write a summary sentence for the paragraph, they 
would most likely come up with a sentence similar to the topic sentence 
presented above (Williams, Taylor, and Ganger, 1981). 

Obviously, natural text is much more complex and varied than a 
simple classification model, strictly applied, can handle. The ability to 
deal with such complexities—and, at more advanced levels, to make the 
adjustments in the basic model that are necessary In order to process 
sophisticated text— dcriv#>^ from gradual refinements in macroprocess- 
ing ability as the child develops and as he or she gains further experi- 
ence. 
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Example Lesson 1 

In this introductory lesson, the child is provided with the already 
familiar class.fieatiun model as a framework for the unfamiliar concept 
of main idea. *^he lesson as written is suitable for a learning-disabled 
child who attains the third or fourth-grade level on a standardized 
reading test but who nv^nethelcss often fails to "get the point." With 
suitable mudifieaiions u would dlso be appropriate early In comprehen 
sion mstruction for nondisabled students, i.e., toward the end of the 
first grade or at the beginning of the second grade. The explicit presen 
tation of the classification model provides a familiar schema and serves 
to orient the pupil to the ta^k. 

Excerpts from the teacher's script (Williams ci al., 1983), which can 
serve as a framework for an actual lesson, arc presciued here. vMore or 
fewer examples will be appropriate, for example.) 

Be;^in by laying out a variety of pens, pencils, and crayons. "What 
do we call these things all together?" (Things we use for writing.) 

Good. Now, what kinds of things do we use for writing?" (We use 
pern. Make a separate pile of pens. We use pemiL Make another sepa 
rate pile. We us^^rayom. Make another separate pile.) "Let's review." 
(Place writing implerr ents in one pile.) '"What are all these?" (Things 
ubcd for wrinng.) "What kinds of things do we use to write?" (Pens, 
pencils, and crayons.) 'So, we have many different things to write with. 
Can you think of something else that we write with that I don't have 
here? " (Chalk.) "Good. Those are all things used for v;rit:ng." 

Next, place a variety of buttons on the table. "What are these 
called? (Buttons,) ' What kinds of buttons do you see?" (Plastic but 
tons, wooden buttons, metal buttons.) Separate the buttons into three 
piles as in the above example, and then move them back into one pile. 

All of these are buttons. But we found out something about buttons 
— they re made out of different materials. So, we can look at different 
kinds of buttons." 

Next, write a list of words on the board, dollar, money, dime, 
pmny. "Which word in this list tells about all the other words?" 
^MotKy.t Good. Why?" {Monty tells what all the others ^Te about.) 
Erase monty from ihe list, rewrite it above the others so it's the topmost 
word and underline it. 

Write anothe;r list on the board and read it aloud. *'Dt*}ting tbefumi 
ture. nnMtng the Jloon, making, the bcd,K, uaMng the dishes. What are all 
these phrases about?" iCUamug the houu.* Write the phrase above the 
others, and underline it. "That phrase tells the most important idea of 
all these phrases." 

n 
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Mount a list of sentences, each written on a separate strip of paper, 
on a felt board and read aloud. "There are many uay^ to u^e paper, paper 
is used to urite letters, paper is used to urite book reports, it /j used for drawing 
pictures. Which sentence tells what the others are about?" (There are 
many uays to use paper,} Underline the sentence. "This sentence tells the 
most important idea of all the sentences. These other sentences (point 
to them) are all about different ways to use paper." 

Now write a paragraph with no tupit sentence about the materials 
from which buttons are made. Generate an appropriate topic sentence, 
and remind the students of their earlier classiatation of real buttons. 

DEFINirrON OF MAIN IDEA 

One difficulty with much current Instruction is that the definiuon of 
main idea has not been spelled out clearly. The lack of an explicit, 
consistent definition makes it difficult to select or construct good in- 
structional texts. Often, the lack of clarity in the materials used leads 
to fuzzy, debatable "main ideas" that do not allow clear illustration of 
the concept and thereby do not provide good feedback to students. 

This problem can be avoided by defining main idea more rigorously. 
We have done this by using the terms provided in van Dijk's (1980) 
analysis. Let us return to our sample paragraph. We can define both a 
general topic for this paragraph, i.e., cowboys, and a specific topic, i.e., 
lOuboys have many jobs. The point is that there are various levels of 
macrostructure, some more general and inclusive than others. 

The point is that text materials for teaching should be designed, at 
least in the initial stages of instruction, so that there is a clear main idea, 
one that fits into some definite structure. We think that the van Dijk 
formulation is a good foundation, it does not cover all paragraphs, but 
it Is general and inclusive and clear enough to ser e as the structure for 
initial materials. Later in instruct.on, more varied and flexible para- 
graph structures are warrante'!. 

Example Lesson 2 

This lesson focuses on finding the specific topic of a paragraph. It 
assumes proficiency in finding the general topic, which is the focus of 
a great deal of the existing instructional material on main idea. Indeed, 
we believe that rather too much emphasis is placed on general topic and 
not enough on more challenging tasks for which children actually need 
more help. We present here the teaching script for a single paragraph, 
the actual lesson would contain similar work on several paragraphs. \\i 
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should be nuted that the lesson on specific topic dues not directly follow 
Lesson 1 in our instructional program.) 

This lesson also is suitable for learning disabled children who score 
at the third or fourth grade level on standardized reading tests 
and who can identify the general topic of a single paragraph. With 
modification, such a lesson also cuuld be used with beginning readers. 
For example, a teacher might decide not to teach the terminology 
general topii and .^pedfii topii or might prefer not to use handouts. 

Distribute a handout on which is printed each of the paragraphs to 
be used in the lesson. Put the first paragraph un the chalkboard, and 
ask a child to read it aloud. 

Squirrels live in diffcicni parts of the United States. The gray squirrel is 
often seen in parts m the eastern United States. The red squirrel lives in 
forests in ihc Rock> Mountains. The round tailed ground squirrel is com 
mon in the desert. 

"When I ask you what this paragraph is about, what is the first thing 
that comes to mind,' " (Squirrels.) Children circle each instance of the 
word iquirreL on their handout, circle instances on the chalkboard 
example. "Good. Squirrels is called the general toph of this paragraph." 
Write the term on the board. "What does the paragraph tell about 
squirrels.'" (Where squirrels live.) Children underline the instances — 
the different places — that are mentioned in the paragraph, underline 
them on the chalkboard example. "Does the paragraph tell us every 
thing we know about squirrels.**" (No.) "Good. For example, it does 
not tell what squirrels like to eat, or how they care for their young. 
Thh paragraph tells only aboui the different places where squirrels live. 
We call this information about the squirrels the ^peiifii topii of this 
paragraph." Write the term on the board, under it, write adhere squirreU 
Uve with a list of the different places. "The specific topic tells us more 
information about the general topic. Once we figure out the general 
topic of a paragraph, we have to look further and figure out the specific 
topic." 



CATEGORIZATION AND LEARNING FROM TEXT 

So far, we have been assuming that readers understand what cowboys 
are, what jobs are, and that branding cattle, protecting the herd, and 
so forth are examplars of the category of jobs. Thus we have been 
talking about simple comprehension and not the more complex situa 
tion that occurs when readers are learning from text, as when they 
have an understanding of the category "jobs," but have never known 
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before reading a paragraph that branding cattle is une of a cowboy 's 
jobs. 

We also have been talking about a model of concept identification 
rather than of concept formation. The reader who is reading a series 
of detail sentences of the type shown above presumably has an under- 
standing that the activities specified in those sentences aic jobs. (Of 
course, this may not always be true. It may be that a reader has never 
learned before that an individual might get paid for performing a 
panicular activity. But we have not dealt so fat with the formation — 
or expansion — of categories.) 

The model, however, can be extended to covet such situations. 
When people read, they usually assume that the text will contain only 
relevant information (cf. Grice's [1975] cooperative principle). Thus, 
in terms of our simple paragraphs, the reader under ordinary condi- 
tions will expect that all the detail sentences serve as positive exemplars 
of the main idea. Consider a reader who has read enough of the 
paragraph ^Kove (with or without a topic sentence) to have formed, 
however hazily, the mental representation, 'This is about cowboys' 
jobs,** and who then comes upon a sentence whose underlying proposi- 
tion he or she cannot identify as ar; exempl&r of the general category 
**jobs." The reader may change his or her identification of that proposi- 
tion to include it in his or her set of exemplars, i.e., relabel it "a job.'* 
In this case, the reader would be learning from the text. 

On the other hand, he or she might reject the proposition as an 
exemplar a.id enlarge the representation of what the paragraph is 
about, this is in fact what proficient readers do with simple paragraphs 
(Williams, Taylor, and de Cani, in press). For example, if a sentence 
such as **Cowboys sing and dance every evening" were encountered in 
the sample paragraph, a young reader might infer that singing aid 
dancing are jobs thai cowboys do, or a reader who is more proficient 
might offer as a topic sentence, **Cowboys do many different things at 
work and play.** It should be noted that in both cases readers are 
assuming that the text is well organized and that the information i* 
presents is relevant. Only in extreme cases will readers reject anoma- 
lous portions of text instead of trying to make sense of them and 
incorporate them into their representations (Markman, I98I). 

Example Lesson 3 

This lesson deals with content area instruction for normally-achiev* 
ing junior high school students (.seventh grade). ^ Long before this point 

1. The author is grateful to David Fairfield for suggesting Lesson 3 And to Mr. Lnn 
Marb for valuable comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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in a student's education, of course, he or she already has internalized 
the basic categorization model inherent in text processing, even if that 
model has never been made explicit in the student*s early instruction. 
This internalized model makes it possible for tcAt structures to be used 
to expand conceptual kno;vledge. In other words, the student reads to 
learn* 

A text several paragraphs long is presented. After reading the pas- 
sage, students are given three statements and are asked to select the one 
that best represents the main idea of the passage. The statements are 
written such that one is totally irrelevant, the second is related to the 
text but comprised of minor details, and the third is the best representa 
tion of the mam idea. Students can eliminate the first statement quickly 
and thus narrow the choice to two items. "If they select statement 2, 
It is easy to show why it is incorrect, details vs, main idea*' (Putnam, 



Later items can be constructed to "fine tune** the skill. For example, 
the extraneous statement can be eliminated and replaced by one that 
contains relevant, althouh very minor, information. A second statement 
can contain the main idea, stated very poorly, and the third statement 
can be the main idea expiessed well. Once again, the choice can be 
quickly narrowed to two, and if the student chooses the main idea 
poorly expressed, "It is easy to teach the reasons why. one is more 
encompassing or it includes only the main point" (Putnam, 1974, p. 
42). Such exercises can be used and elaborated on in order to help 
develop the ability ^o learn from text. 

Following IS a saraple text (Buggey , Danzer, Miisakos, and Risinger, 
1980) and two exercise items based on the text: 

Aboliuonists, regardless of their approach, ran into many problems. 

Southerners looked upun abolitionists as troublemakers. Lunsford Lane 
was tarred and feathered when he returned to Nonh Carul!*** to purchase 
his family's freedom. 

State legislators in the South appealed to each northern legislature to stop 
abolitionists activities in their states. Although they received little support 
in the state legislatures, they were able to gather the votes to pass a "gag" 
rule in the United States House of Representatives. This law set aside all 
petitions relating to aboLtior.. Adopted in 1836, the measure was not with 
drawn until 1844, 

Bui prejudice was not hmited to the slaveholding South. Abolitionist 
spcaKers in both North and South often were pelted with rotten eggs. 
VCMliam Lloyd Garrison was more than once run out of town on the end of 



Townspeople in Canterbury, Gjnnecticui, broke into Prudence Crandall's 



1974. p. 42). 



a rope. 
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school for black girls, destroyed furniture, oroke windows, chrew filth into 
the water well, and eventually su^;::^Jvu in forcing the school to move out 
of town. 

Even among the abolitionists, prejudice tuuld be seen. One antislavery 
society became quite alarmed when it was suggested (hat blacks be invited 
into membership. Many members felt it was acceptable to invite blacks to 
attend, but not be put on "equal with ourselves. " In this society, those 
members who favored equality for all, black and white, finally won out. 

It may be said that the abolitionists were both successful and unsuccessful 
in their reform movement. They were unsuccessful in convincing southern 
slaveholders to abolish slavery. They were successful in getting many people 
in the Nf- *h ready for the struggle ahead. 

Exercise I Choose the statement that best expresses the mam idea of 
the passage. 

1. State legislators worked differendy in the North and South. 

2. Abolitionists met a lot of resistance to their antislavery views. 

3. All abolitionists were against slavery, but some of them opposed 
equality. 

The student is encouraged to consider only the information thai is 
relevant to the text and eliminate immediately that which is irrelevant 
or absurd. In this exercise, statement 1 can be eliminated outright. The 
passage mentions state legislators in the larger context of abolitionists' 
activities, but the entire passage hardly could be said to be reflected m 
this statement. In the second elimination, one must decide which state- 
ment is more important, more relevant, more central to the text. State- 
ment 3 is true and can be found in the text, but it is not central to the 
complete passage. Statement 2 summarizes the main idea of the pas- 
sage, and for this reason it is preferable to the last statement. 

By varying the choices, the exercise becomes somewhat more chal- 
lenging. 

Exercise 2. Choose the statement that best represents the main idea 
of the passage: 

1. There was resistance in the North to education for blacks. 

2. Abolitionists were subject to frequent harassment. 

3> Abolitionists had to deal with both internal and external prob- 
lems. 

Since all the statements arc consonant with the text, the task becomes 
considerably more difficult. Statement 1 is definitely true, as Illustrated 
in the fifth paragraph. However, once applied to the entire text, it easily 
can be demonstrated that the main idea of that paragraph, i.e., the 
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resisiante lu education for blacks, Is only one aspect In the broader 
cuniexi of problems encountered by blacks and the abolitionist advo- 
cates. Once this statement i5 eliminated, the student must determine 
which of the remaining statements, both expressions of the main Idea, 
IS the better of the two. While statement 2 expresses the central theme 
of the text, statement 3 is more encompassing and therefore is the 
better choice. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, a concept-identification model of text processing has been 
proposed as the basis for an instructional model. Several lessons have 
been outlined to illustrate how the model can be used. 
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Anaphoric refiraue ts among the cimenh of text lohemn that have resetted 
considerahU attention in relation to reading iumprcbemion. For example, tt has 
been suggested that the distame between a pronoun and its referent tatt affea 
comprehension. Will specific attention in the damoom to hou words are fre- 
quently used to refer to other uords lead to improved text lomprehenston? Johnson 
presents a number of exercises designed to develop an understanding of smh 
anaphoric relationships as a comprehension aid^ 

Con&prekeiisioii of 

Anaplioric Melmtionsliips 

Dak D Johnson 

Readers must deal ^iih anaphoric relationships in everything they read. 
In this article, the term anaphoric relatiumhip h used in an inclusive sense 
to denote the direction indicated by a reference term, cither backward 
or forward. Technically, the term anaphora means "backward refer- 
enced—the use of a word or group of words to substitute for a preced- 
ing word or group of words, tataphora means "forward reference" — 
the use of a word or group of words to substitute for a following word 
or group of words. Anaphoric references are far more common than 
cataphoric references. In the sentence, '*Eric yanked .he door open and 
he stormed into the room," he is the anaphoric term for the antecedent, 
Eric In 'The puma gracefully leaped from the tree. The sleek cat was 
a natural predator," sleek lat is the backward reference replacement for 
puma In ''We ducked when they shouted 'Forel* This can, at times, be 
a dangerous game," This is the anaphoric term for the unstated ante- 
cedent, golf In "They were really wild today. My class was just about 
out of control," the forward reference term They is encountered before 
the word class to which it refers. While there are many types of ana- 
phora, the most familiar are the pronouns. 
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What differentiates a unified text from lists of sentences in paragraph 
form IS the author's use of reference terms and other cohesive ties of 
text structure, such as substitution, ellipsis, conjunction, and lexical 
cohesion as described by Halliday and Hasan (1976). Chapman re 
cently observed, "Fur a text to be recognized as a text rather than as 
a haphazard collection of sentences, it must have an orderly and cohe 

sive construction This concept is attractive not only for the way in 

which It establishes the basic notion of tying parts of a text together but 

also for Its great potential as a tangible teaching technique It gives 

teachers, and through them, their pupils, a notion that they can readily 
understand the concept of tying things together by means of suitable 
knots. ^ Everything we read contains features of cohesion, and the 
reader who is unable to prucess such connections is unquestionably 
going to suffer comprehension loss. Anaphoric elements of text struc 
ture must be dealt with for comprehension to occur. 

Solid instructiun is needed to help students deal with anaphoric 
relationships. Good writers make plentiful use of these features of text 
structure and good comprchenders must process them accurately. This 
article describes several teaching strategies designed to help students 
comprehend the anaphoric relationships found In all levels and types 
of written material. The comprehension instructional activities pre 
sented here are based upon the abbreviated listing of anaphoric rela 
tions summarized by Pearson and Johnson (1978, pp. 124--25). 



ANAPHORIC RELATIONS 



Relation 



ExampU 



Possible 
Comprehension 
Questions 



Pronouns: I, me, 
us, you, he, him, 
she, her, we, they, 
them. 



Mary has a friend 
named Joh-i. She 
picks him up on 
the way to school 
They walk home 
together too. 



Who gets picked 
up? Who picks 



him up? Name the 



prrson who gets 
picked up. 



Locattte iloiatwn^ 
pronouns: here, 
there. 



The team climbed 
to the top of Mt. 
Everest. Only a 
few people have 
been there. 



Where have only a 
few people been? 
Name the place 
where only a few 
people have been. 




rional Boob. 1983), pp 46, 48. 
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Deleted mum: 
usually an 
adjective serves as 
the anaphora. 



Anthmttu 
anaphora. 



Class mclusttt 
anaphora, a 
superordinate 
word substitutes 
for another word. 



The students 
scheduled a 
meeting but only a 
few attended. 
Apparently several 
went to the beach. 
Others attended a 
dance in the gym. 
Only the most 
serious actually 
came to the 
meeting. (Notice 
that each adjective 
phrase or adjective 
refers to students.) 

Mary and John 
entered the 
burding. The 
former is tall and 
lovely. The latter 
is short and 
squatty. The two 
make an 

interesting couple. 

1. The dog barked 
a lot. The 
animal must 
have seen a 
prowler. 

2. The lion 
entered the 
clearing. The 
big cat looked 
graceful as it 
surveyed its 
domain. 

3. John was 
awakened by a 
siren. He 
thought the 
noise would 
never stop. 



Who went to the 
beach? Who 
attended the dance 
in the gym? What 
does the word 
others refer to? 



Who is tall and 
lovely? Who 
makes an 

interesting couple? 
What does the 
word tua refer to? 



1. What animal 
must have seen 
a prowler? 

2. What cat looked 
graceful? What 
does the word 
tat refer to? 



3. What roise did 
John think 
would never 
stop? 
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1 ( After rw£*ntv 


1 \V7hv rlirl rh#» 

I. wiiy uiu ine 


atiaphorai that, 




South secede 


this, the idea, the 


the? causes of 

\ A 11m ^A\%A 


IIV^III \IIKZ 


problem, these 


Civil War.) For 


Union? 


reasons. Can refer 






back CO an entire 


ihe South 




phrase, clause, or 


seceded from 




passage. 


the Union. 






2. Someone wai5 


W IIUI JUip4ld\.U 




DOiinnini? on 

^^wUllVilll^ Villi 






fhf* door Thi? 






(nr Ji^ ^urnrKpd 






Mary 






Crime is cettint? 


^ Whnf An fhp 




serious in 






Ciilvpr Th/* 


uu a uciier jud 




police have to 


flHoiif *" 




do a better job 






to solvi* fhis 






nroHlf m 






4 **Do unto 


*t. \v iiM nas Dcen 






liie DaSlS OI 




would have 


v^liridlltlii 




them do unto 


theology for 




you." Such an 


2000 years? 




idea has been 






the basis of 






Christian 






theology for 






2,000 years. 




DeUted prcduiih 


1 . John is 


1 Tc r*iAr>rvr 
1 ■ Id i IkTIII y 


aJjifctite: so is, is 


dependable. So 


d f*tv* nrl <i KIp 5* 

U w L/^ 1 lU wii'i^ . 


not, is too (also), 


is Henry. 




as is. 


2. John is 


2. Is Susan 




dependable. 


dependable? 




Susan is not. 






3. The lion was 


3. Describe the 




large but 


tiger. 




graceful. The 






tiger was 






too. 
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4. The lion, as is 


4. Describe the 




the tiger, is 


tiger. 




large but 






graceful. 




P}\ii€rh$: so docs 


I.John went to 


1 What did Sn<;an 


can Will have and 

VMI1| Trill *I1*TW| UllVJ 


cfhonl rlirl 


v4U, 


SO on tor) can 


Susan. 




docs, will too (or), 


2 Tohn went ro 


Wllili UlU OUdult 


can docs, will not, 


*s.c\\r\c%\ SiKin 


uu loor 


as did, can, will. 


did too. 






^ Henrv will &f*r 

^ k\m\lk J Will 2S^^ 


^ Wh'^r will 

^. VV llill W 111 




an A So will 






Theresa. 






4 Amv rnn Ac\ i 


T. v-kiii Jividiiiiew 




cartwheel 


no il r<irrwhp**l^ 




Matthew 


What can't 

TT 4I%*» V%44 4 » 




cannot. 


Matthew do? 




5. Mom likes 


5. Does Dad like 




bologna. Dad 


bologna? 




does not. 






6. John likes, as 


6. What does 




does Henrys 


Henry like? 




potato chips. 


Does Henry 



like potato 
chips? 

The "possible comprehension" questions in the chan are t>'pes of 
questions teachers can ask during the discussion of a passage to focus 
students' attention un anaphoric relationships. In addition to good solid 
teacher led discussion that uses such focus questions, there arc a num- 
ber of paper-and pencil activities that can provide students w^ith practice 
in dealing with these cohesive features uf text. Some are at the .sentence 
level and others use longer units of discourse. 

The remainder of this article presents examples of t^ifferent types of 
paper and pencil anaphoric practice. First, three kinds of activities are 
shown, then, examples for intermediate, middle, and high school stu- 
dents are presented. 

THREE TYPES OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Stevenson and Baumann (19S1) have recommended three categories 
of paper and pencil activities designed lu provide learners wuh practice 
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in anaphurit resuluiiun. "Find the Antecedent/* "Anaphoric Substi 
tutes," and "Question and Answer/* 

"Find the Antecedent** 

This activity requires studentb tu locate and identify antecedents for 
anaphoric terms. Foi young children, this shuuld invcilvc simple sen 
tences and sentence pairs, for older students, paragraphs or passage 
length selections may be used. 

Dirciiwra, Circle the wuid wcid^ ihai rriCan ihc iamt 06 the italicized word 
or words. 

a. Sam went fi^hlng all morning. He caught two bass and a perch. 

b. My bike is very old. For my birthday Pm going to get a new o/«. 

c. Mary scored twu goals m last ntght s succcr game. Mary's teammate, 
Susan, dtd r% 

d. Terry and fom went swimming. Both had a great time. 

e. The Brownies went tu viiii the Fiic Statiun, but jf/tr<a/ couldn*t go 
because they had the flu. 

Dtnitwm. The following stury ha:* several italicized wurds. Try tu figure out 
what uther wurd ur wurds mear the iame as ihe italicized parts. >X'ritc your 
answers on the spaces below. 

1 2 
My name is Tom. / have a best friend whuse name is Jim. U'V have a lot in 

3 

common. / like tu ride bikes and su dues Jim» Jim likes to play soccer, and 

5 6 7 8 

so do L As / said, my fmnd and I enjoy doing the sami: thttigf. 

L 5 

2 6 

3 ^. — 



8. 



Nuie. This aciivuy can be made less difficult b> providing students with a 
list of answer choices. 

"Anaphora Substitution" 

This activity requires students to substitute an anaphoric term for a 
clearly identified antecedent. The following activities are similar to the 
"Find the Antecedent" exercises, except that student; need to select an 
abbreviated, more efficieriL way of suting repeated information. 
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Directions Each of the following sentences has une or mure italicized words. 
From the list at the bottom of the page, select the word thai means the same 
as the italicized part and write that word on the blank. 

z.Johrt went on a trip to New a 

York. 

b. Mary built a doghouse. She b. 

made the doghonse for her 

pet poodle. 

c. Nancy went to Bear Lake c. 

Camp last summer. She had 

never been to Bear Lake Camp 
before. 

d. Mark hit a home run, and d. 

Tom hit a home rtm. 

e. Martha got som*" new e. . 

building blocks tor he: 

birthday, but her brother 
broke the new buildini blocks. 

them did too he his there it 

"Question and Answer" 

Requiring students to answer questions about anaphoric relation- 
ships will help them make these assucJatJuns and ultimately improve 
reading comprehension. The following activity is designee for this 
purpose, but it is also suitable to evaluate students' ability to compre- 
hend anaphora. 

Directions, Read the following sentences and shun paragraphs, and answer 
the questions that follow. 

a. John had a birthday. Because of this, Sally gave him a new watch. 
Who received the gift.> Why was the gift given.'^ 

b. Martin and Monica made an attractive couple. The wuman wore a lung 
black coat, and the man wore a white coat with tails. 

Whose coat was white.' Whose coat was black.'^ 

C.John is thrifty, but Mary isn't. The boy always saves his allowance, but 

the girl always spends her money on gum and candy. 

Is Mary thrifty.' Who would have more mnnpy? 

Who do you think would be better at blowing bubbles.'^ 

d. Ronald owns an antique bicycle. He got it from his grandfather whu u5 J 

it when he was a child. At that time, the bicycle was considered to be very 

"fancy." 

From whom did Ronald get the bicycle? 

Who first owned the bicycle.' 

When was the bicycle considered to be '"fancy"?^ 

c. The Boy Scouts scheduled an activity day last Saturday. The scouts could 
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choose what they wanted to do. Some learned how to tie knots. Most of 
the stouts went to the movie on bear hunting. Only a few decided to learn 
Sign language. At the end of the day, everyone goi cc^gether for cookies 
and hot chocolate. 

How many scouts ate cookies and hot chocolate? 

Did many scouts choose to learn how to tie knots? 

What was the most popular activity? 

;t was least popular? 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR INTERMEDIATE, 
MIDDLE, AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Intermediate Grades 

Four instructional examples follow. The fir&i two use the anaphoric 
substitution format (in these exdmples, pronoun substitutes). The re^ 
maming two are examples of question and answer acuMiies using short 
Story-length passages. 

Dimiwu*. Read each sentence and notice the italicized word or ^ords. VC'nte 
a pronoun that could replace the italicized words. 
L The captain is in charge of the ship 

2. Marei are female horses 

3. Ike and I found facts about the Milky Way 

4. The Rainbou and the Sea Witch were clipper ships 

5. Frank reported on Mount Everest. 

6. A husky is an Eskimo dog 

7. Ericka showed a model of a fruit By — . 

8. John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson were presidents 

9. Victoria and I went on a tour of O'Hare Airport 

10. Luis talked about space traiel 

1 1 . Bill showed how to make pies 

12. Mike told Harry about pole vaulting 

13. The class buried the time capsule 

14. We use microscopes in science class 

15. A report on England was given by Zelda, 

16. Ms. Low helped Sally and me^ 

17. This picture was painted by Ms, Lopa. 

Diuiiwns. Rcwntc each of these sentences, substituting a pronoun fur the 
italicized word or words. 

1 , Sherlock Holmes is a stor>'book detective. 
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2. Bees collect nectar from flowers, 

3. An aquarium should be cleaned weekly. 

4. Billiejean King has won many tennis dtles. 

5. Ben and I are learning to make a pizza. 

6. Masons build with stone, 

7. Many people wear hats, 

8. The worker bees take care of the queen, 

9. The sandwiches were eaten by Fran and me. 
10. The computer was run by Afr. Boyd. 



Directions. Some words refer to other words in the sentence m this story. 
Read the story and answer the questions that follow. 

Three Pip tn Custody 
by Brothers Grimm, April }, 1853 

^■•We were sick and tired of having our homes blown down," said Curly 
Pig as he and his brothers were taken into Lustcniy by local police for the 
murder of C. Lupus Wolf. 

^The three Pig brothers moved to town about two months ago in order 
to open a bakery. ^Curly built a home of straw. ^Oinky built a home of twigs, 
^Pinky built a home of bricks. 

^It seems that every time the moon was full, C, Lupus Wolf went down 
to Maple Street and blew Curly s and Oinky's homes over, which forced 
them to take refuge with Pinky. 'C. Lupus scrambled all over the roof trying 
to slide down the chimney. 

•This monrh's fiasco was one time too many. 'When C. Lupus slid down 
the chimney, a pot of boiling water was waiting for him. '^C. Lupus was 
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singed. ^^Maybc the Pig brothers should have gotten official help before 
taking such drastic steps. 

i^As they were led away, the brothers said thai they hoped people would 
understand how irritating it was to have to rebuild their homes every month. 

1. In sentence I, who does We refer to? 

2. In sentence 6, who does them refer to? 

3. In sentence 8, what does one time too many refer to? 

4. In sentence 9, who does him refer to? 

5. In sentence 11, whai Joes such drastic steps refer to? 



6. In sentence 12, who does they refer to? 

Direifiom. Some words refer to other words in the sentences in this story. 
Read the story and answer the questions that follow. 



very happy Ms. Snow White announced her engagement yesterday. 
^She made the announcement from the furest home of dwarf friends. *Ms. 
White also told of the hardships she has endured lately. 

<Ms. White IS the daughter of Baron White. "^Three years ago, when 
Baron White remarried, problems started. *^The new wife found out that her 
magic mirror thought Ms. White the fairest in the land. "Ordered to do away 
with Ms. White, a kind huntsman turned her loose in the woods. •She 
wandered for a few days. ^Then she was taken in by seven dwarfs. 

^^When Ms. White ate a poisoned apple sent by the evil wife, the dwarfs 
prepared a glass coffin. ' 'Prince Charming saw the entombed woman. ^'He 
wanted tu save her. ''Fie attempted to move the coffin. **It dropped. ^^The 
poisoned apple was dislodged. '^After a short friendship, Ms. White came 
to love the Prince. 

^'Ms. White smiled happily as she said, "It was all worth it. ^^I'm sure that 
1 will be happy at the palate. '^I intend to have a hand in the policymaking 
in this kingdom.'* 

1. In sentence 1, who does her refer to? 

2. In sentence 2, who does she refer to? 

3. In sentence 6, who does her refer to? 

4. In sentence 7, who does her refer to? 

5. In sentence 1 1, who does the entombed mman refer to? 

6. In sentence 12, who does he refer to? 

7. In sentence 14, what does it refer to? 

8. In sentence 17, what does it refer to? 

Middle School 

The activities for middle school saidents use expository text and an 
exchange of business letters. The first activity follows the question 



Woodland Woman to Wed 
by Charles Willis, April L 1697 
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unswcf format and the remaining activities require the students to find 
the antecedents. 



Directions Anaphoric words take the plate of other words in sentences and 
may refer to people, places, a number of things, or whole ideas. Read the 
passage and then answer the questions that follow. 

'Extraordinary* animals and beasts have always intrigued humans. Tales 
about them abound in legends, myths, folklore, and literature. One of these 
legendary beasts is the Abominable Snowman. 

^As the story is told, ^he creature dwells in the Great Himalaya Mountains 
of South Central Asia. Descriptions about the manlike ape or apelike man 
often are exaggerated, but the consensus from ihert is thai it is approximately 
8 feet meters) in height and has a mass of hair covering its body. Reports 
state that the Snowman walks upright, and its large size is confirmed by the 
huge tracks it leaves in the snow. Several photographs of these tracb have 
been taken, and this possibly has led to a continuation of the belief in the 
monster. 

^The Snowman is called "yen" by the inhabitants of Tibet, this word 
literally means "dweller among the rocks." Not only have the people of 
Tibet claimed to have seen "yeti," but jo hau explorers, guides, military 
personnel, and merchants. 

Mn I960, Sir Edmund Hillary, the noted New Zealand explorer, 
searched for the Abominable Snowman in the hills of the Himalayas. One 
year later, he concluded that "yeti" was nonexistent. Today many doubt 
Hillary's position and their interest is piqued when yet another sighting is 
reported. 

1. To what does them refer in the first paragraph? 

2. To what does creature refer in the second paragraph?^ 

3. For what word(s) does there substitute in the second paragraph? 

A. To what idea does this refer in the second paragraph? 



5. For what word(s) docs so hate substitute in the third paragr' h? 

6. To whom does he refer in the last paragraph?^ 

7. To what idea does position refer in the last paragraph? 



Dinctions Read the following three letters. The italicized pronouns refer to 
nouns mentioned earlier in each letter. In the spaces provided below each 
letter, write the noun each pronoun replaced. Then answer the questions 
that follow. 
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14 Lookout Drive 
Melon City» Ohio 28994 
October 14, 19 — 

Yaeger's Discount Center 
Main Street 

Melon City, Ohio 28995 
Dear Mr. Yaeger: 

1 am not the type uf person who writes eumplaini letters to presidents of 
department stores. Usually, if a store has treated me unfairly, I just don't give 
*u any more of my busmess. However, I have had a number of problems 
with your store, and I have no choice except to make sure ^they are worked 
out. 

To begin with, I went into your store about six months ago to buy a clock 
radio, was to have been a birthday present for my husband. ^He already 
had ^one, but I had broken ii. In any case, I walked into your store intending 
to buy a clock radio and walked out having bought a $700 bedroom set. In 
truth, I had no need for a bedroom set. Tm still not sure why I bought ^one. 
But having bought ii, I expected to receive it in good condition. This letter 
IS to inform you that its condition was anything but good — on the contrary, 
ii was terrible. The wood not only was scratched in many places, but •// also 
was broken! I look to you for a solution to this problem. 

Yours truly, 
Kate Levin 

1.^ 5 

2 6.- 



4 - 8 

V. Tu what problem is Kate Levin referring m the last sentence of her letter? 



Dear Ms. Levin: 

1 was shocked to read of the shabby condition in which out merchandise 
reached you. Believe me, Yaeger's" does not believe in unhappy custom 
ers. Wesirive to please '/ibrm. When we learn of a situation such as yours. 
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we do everything we can to correct ^it To that end, I offer you a choice. 
You may choose to have all four pieces replaced by a set m perfect condition. 
Or— to prove our sincere regrets— you may return hhm for a complete 
refund. 

I have passed your letter on to the agent in charge of comolamts. I thmk 
you will find her eager to settle your complaint. In fa^-t, M*s. Partridge is 
probably the best person to settle since it was she who sold you the 
furniture in the first place. 



5. In the first paragraph, to what idea does To that end refer? 



Dear Mr. Yaeger: 

A lot has happened in the two weeb since I first wrutc to you. I am getting 
used to the scratches on the furniture, ^They lend a certain "antique mood" 
to the bedroom set. I have already replaced the fuur broken dowels, so ^they 
don't annoy me as much as they used to. True, the finish was darker. But 
since ^it wasn't applied very well to begin with. I don't believe anyone will 
notice the difference. 

Please tell Mrs. Partridge not to get in touch v/ith me. Make sure that 
yhe understands not to contact me by phone, by mail, or m person. I think 
it is always best to be perfectly dear about things. Confusion spreads so easily 
these days. V/ should be fought at all costs, I always say. That is why I now 
repeat that Mrs. Partridge has no reason to get in touch with me. I have no 
complaints. I don't even mind that the dock radio stopped working. After 
all, we did get eight days of use out of ^it. 



Yours truly, 
Harold Yaeger 



3. 



2. 



4. 



Yours truly, 
Kate Levin 



1. 



4. 



2. 



5. 



6. 
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High School 

The first example tuntains several anaphora beyond simple pro- 
nouns. Studencs must luxate the appropriate antecedents. They need to 
answer questions about the paragraphs In the second example. Ante 
cedent location is required In the two letters presented in the last 
example. 

Diruiwm, Auihurs uficn uic anaphoric wur Ji to replace other words In their 
wruing. Fur example m the sentence, "Tawncy was a pretty cat, but the 
animal scratched all the furniture, " iht anmal is used to replace cat. Read 
ihis sclccuun and noic ihc iialicized words. NX'riic the word or words they 
replace in the spaces below. 

The woodwind msirumcnts commonly used loday belong to three fami 
lies: flutes, clarinets, and oboe. 

Of ihciCn ' ihe fluies have ihc h»ghesi puch. The two principal kinds are the 
concert fluie and ihe piccolo. The Liitr^ is a lighter instrument, often used 
by marchmg bands. The lighi, bright tone of the concert flute often is 
employed by composers to carry the melody of a piece of music. 

Insirumcnis of ihc dannei family have a lone lower ihan fluies but higher 
ihan oboes. There are several lypcs of ihese mtdran^c imirumaiU, ^ Each has 
a particular range, ibv^t of higher /wne* arc used in marching bands to play 
music scores for violin. 

So arc ceriam lighi msirumenis of the oboe family. Tht^ groups Includes 
ihc concert obuc and ihe bassoon. The ^nond has the lowest tone of 

all the woodwinds. It often is used for comical effect. 

Aii iho% /ijt> ' make ihe woodwinds pariicular favorues of composers and 
arrangers. Afw<* can be found in even the smallesi concert orchestras and 
marching bands. 

1. these 

2. latter 

3. mid-range instruments 

4. those of higher tone 

5. this group 

6. second of these 

7. all these uses 

8. most 

Dmnwm. Replacemeni words arc usea lo lake the place of other words in 
a pa^iugc. Read ihu iwo passages arid ariswer ihc questions that follow each 
passage. 

Geraldine paused ouiside her aparimeni building. She bent over and 
pulled up her knee socks. The rubber bands she was using to hold thm up 
made her legs iich. She debaied wheiher or nut she should take the bands 
off. Then she noticed some boxes and pieces of furniture sitting In front of 
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the building. Much to her dismay , Aur^t loukcd famiii** . Gcraldinc rushed 
up io her apartment. There, she found her siiter Anua» crying. Geraldinc 
and hrr mother had been evicted. 

1 To what does thm refer? 

2, To what docs the underlined saeral refer/ 

3 Where did Gcraldine find her .sister? . 

After eating a lunch that she barely tasted, Geraldine went back to school. 

But her mind was not on school work. She worried about her mother's 
illness, where they were going tu live, and what they would do about the 
furniture. But she could not solve any of ihou ihmgi. She went to biology 
class, listened to her teacher talk about nutrition, and then wondered how 
her body knew what she would need tomorrow. That seemed impossible, 
since she did not know where she would even be tomorrow. She went to 
math cisss and asked herself what squares and triangles had to do with real 
problems. The onti that she had seemed mure important than those in the 
book. 

4 To whom docs they refer? 

5* What are any of those things that Gemldine cannot solve? 



6. What is that which seems impossible to Geraldine? 



7 To what docs ones refer? 

Dtreitmu Read the following twu letters. Each of the itahcued pronouns 
was used in place of another word or phrase. On the blanks following the 
letters, write the word or phrase that each pronoun replaced. 

Dear Face Up Cream Company: 

In your ads you promise that customers can get their money back if Uhty 
ijrc not completely satisfied with Face Up Cream. I want my $4.27 back 
because your Face Up Cream did not satisfy me. In fact, was worse than 
unsatisfactory, it was a disaster! My skin did not elear up in two days, as you 
claimed it would, but S/ got worse. You claimed that I would soon become 
"a number one member of the in crowd," but my closest friends are now 
avoiding me because they are afraid my condition is contagious. Is does not 
help to tell ^thm that V/ is not something they can catch. They arc not 
around long enough for mc to tell them anything. So please give me back 
my money! 



Dear Ms. Pittel: 

We regret that you have doubts about Face Up Cream *s ability to clear up 
your skin problem and tu boost your standing among the sman set. Clearly, 



Yours truly, 
Suzie Pittel 
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there is a prublem. We ask, however, whether ^ti lies with Fate Up Cream 
or with the way in which yuu used our product. After all, no skin cream 
can produce miracles. Nevertheless, can hide blemishes and as a result 
boost an individual's confidence. Did you believe that all of your 
bicaushes would disappear in two days? Unfortunately, blemishes are just 
not eliminated thai easily. ^They require months of dedicated Face Up 
Cream application. This kind of treatment will definitely show ama2iag 
results not only on your face but also m your social life. ^X'e promise that 
'j* Will bring your fair-weather fncnds running back to you. Please under 
stand that wc appreciate the pain >uu have suffered already, and to show 
our sincere concern, we will send you a six month supply of Face Up 
Cream for only $12.54, ^^That is one-third off the regular price! After six 
months, if you are still nut completely satisfied, we will, of course, be 
happy to refund your money. 

Yours truly. 

Face Up Cream Company 



2 7. 

3 a 

4. ^ 9. 

5. 10. 



SUMMARY 

Readers encounter anaphoric relations in everything they read. It is 
difficult tu read more than two sentences without having to deal 
with one. The sentence you just read contains two anaphoric rela- 
tions — ti and one. This article has shown the rule of anaphora in 
text structure cohesion and has presented an abbreviated list of ana 
phora types, examples, and possible comprehension questions for 
use in discussion of a passage. The kinds of instructional activities 
that comprise the bulk of the article can be easily constructed by 
teachers interested m providing comprehensive instruction in ana 
phora resolution. Writers will not and should not decrease their use 
of these cohesive ties, therefore, it is up to teachers to prepare their 
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Students to cope with such relationships and to guard against un 
necessary comprehension loss. 
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Fostcomprehensioii 
Strategies 



An outstanding teacher of English literature to uillege freshmen 
made a revealing remark in the early 1940s. '*! used to spend five 
minutes making a reading assignment for the next day. I now find 
that I spend from 30 to 40 minutes preparing the students to read 
the assignment." This teacher rightly anticipated one uf the major 
effects, though somewhat belated, of the newer cognitive psychol- 
ogy upon comprehension instruction, the need to thoroughly pre- 
pare students for reading by activating their background knowledge 
and experience in relation to what is about to be read. 

The first three articles in this section demonstrate different ways 
to involve students in meaningful and motivating prereading activi- 
ties. The final article discusses pustinstructional assessment strategies 
to avoid an improper assessment of a student's comprehension. Since 
the question is the most common means of assessing cumprehcnsiun, 
it is reasonable to suppose that unless a student understands what a 
question calls for, either cxplicidy or implicitly, the desired response 
will not be forthcoming eten if atailabU. Response instruction, de- 
signed to clarify what type, level, and structure of response is ex- 
pected to a given question, is a logical complement to process- 
oriented comprehension instruction. 




A large body of research indicates that prior knoMge is a critical factor m 
comprehension, Hou may students and teaihen beiome more aware of what 
undents already knou about a topic and tise this information adiantageously 
before reading a given selection? Langer and PunelUGates describe a three- 
phase, problem oriented prereading plan (PReP} that features mtuh classroom 
discussion with "communication prompts and probes " to help students use prior 
knowledge in developing effective comprehension strategies, 

Melpisig Students IJge 
Wlamt They Kiaow 

Judith A. Langer 
X'ictoria Purccll-Gatcs 



This article addresses a problem common to teathcrs of all subjects. 
Whether in science, social studies, literature, or mathematics, textbooks 
are often difficult for students to understand. Although teachers use a 
variety of prereading activities to prepare students, v/e continue to seek 
new ways to help them comprehend the textbook material we ask them 
to read. 

A series of results from our research studies (Langer 1980, 1981, 
1982, I984a,b) have led us to rethink the notion of prereading dis- 
cussions Many such discussions lead us to incorrectly estimate what 
students know about a particular topic— to believe that students know 
more (or less) about a particular topic than they actually do. If stu- 
dents offer the response we expect, it is easy to assume they under- 
stand, and if they give a response ue do not understand or did not 
expect, it is too easy to assume they dent understand. To really un- 
derstand what students know and mean requires discussion, and m 
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particular, discussion in which students and teachers listen to one an- 
other, c vc * 

Our work suggests that students have a rich background of life s 
experiences that can help them understand even highly technical aca- 
demic prose. However, too often this potentially useful knowledge is 
expressed in personal (home talk) language as opposed to academic 
(school talk) language. The wordo and ideas that come to the students* 
minds may not be the responses teachers expect when asking preread- 
ing questions. Early in their school lives, students learn that their home- 
talk associations are not likely to be what the teacher is looking for, and 
begin to withhold their ideas— ideas they might otherwise use to make 
sense of the technical material they read in school. 

In this article, we will present a prereading activity designed to help 
both students and teachers become aware of what students already 
know about a specific topic. This activity, called the Pre-Reading Plan 
iPReP), can be used with students in grades 3 through 12, in all subject 
areas. Before presenting the activity, le]t us first explore a bit more 
deeply why some frequently used teaching practices may fail to prepare 
students to read their textbooks. 

VOCABULARY REVIEW 

Picture, if you will, a fourth-grade classroom in which a group of 
students have been assembled fur a prereading activity to prepare them 
to read a social studies chapter on ''Forms of Government." Following 
the suggesuons in the teacher's guide, the teacher has placed 10 vocab- 
ulary words from the chapter on the chalkboard and is attempting to 
find out if any uf the students can "say what the words mean/' 

leachtr: Who can tell us whav ^-nmraiy means? (A few students tenta- 
tively raise their hands whiie ti.c rest of the students gaze somewhat 
anxiously at their desks.) 

Teacher: Joseph? 

JoHph: My daddy belong to the democracy party! 
Teacher: You mean the Democratic party. That's nice. Anyone else? 
Joan? 

Joan: Democracy is ... I don't know. 
Teacher: Anyone else? James? 

James: Democracy is the form of government of our government! 
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Teacher, Good! Thai's right. Democracy is a form of government. 
Now, who can give us a new sentence, using your own words, to 
include the word democracy-^ 

Let us examine this fairly typical stenariu. Firbt, what was the purpose 
of this activity? Why did the teacher ask the votabulary definition 
question? What knowledge did the teacher expect to tap or tejch? In 
this case, the teather wished to prepare the students for reading the 
chapter, ro introduce them tu the technical words they did not already 
know or remind them uf the meanings they unly partially knew before 
reading those words in the text. 

This justification presupposes that teachers tan prepare someone for 
a thinking activity simply by adding new knowledge, and that students 
who are told the meaning of a wurd will be able to comprehend that 
word upon seeing it in a text. 

OUTSIDE-IN AND INSIDE-OUT INSTRUCTION 

The first assumption implies a passive stance un the part of the student, 
as 4*' a teacher can help students learn by assigning them to find defini 
fions and then use the new words in sentences. In this sort of teacher 
directed (outside-in) activity, students are expected to accept new 
words muth as children attept having rainboots put on, by adding new 
parts to the outside frame. This view uf the learner as a passive recipient 
of information has been rejected by decades of cognitive research 
(Piaget, 1954,Neisser, 1976, Anderson, 1977, Rumelhart, 1977). We 
know that learning is in large part directed from the inside out. The 
student comprehends new ideas by relating the new ones to ideas, 
experientes, and language that already make sense to the student, and 
by stretching these already-held meanings in an attempt tu understand 
the new. Meanings are not constructed outside the student's back 
£.round of knowledge by guessing definitions and putting words into 
sentences. Any activity that presupposes a passive stance on the part of 
the learner is doomed from the start. 

The second assumption, that the meaning of a word lies in its cop- 
level, surface definition, also has been rejected by recent research 
(Goodman and Goodman, 1978, Harste, Burke, and Woodward, 
1982, Anderson, 1977). We now know that knowledge is always, to 
a certain extent, idiosyntratit, it is built from the Inside out. Knowledge 
IS based on individual experiences and shaped as learners fit these 
experiences into their own individual frameworks for understanding 
the world. People continually make sense of the world using their 
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existing knowledge tu interpret new Infurmatiun. Being able to make 
sense of the world involves not merely using terse language to frame 
a definition, but describing and elaborating concepts by linking them 
to other understandings. If a student has had no experience with a 
particular concept, a definition will make no real sense unless it can be 
linked to what is already known. These links help learners make sense 
from the inside out, from their home talk world of personal language 
and experience to the school-talk world of academic thought and tech 
nical language. 

Comprehension research consistently has confirmed these basic ten 
ets. Readers must be active constructors of meaning if they are to 
understand what the author is saying. The students themselves must 
make the connections, no one else can make them for the students 
because no one else shares the personal knowledge used to makes sense 
of the world. Thus, hard as we try, no one but the students can fashion 
the links that will be meaningful. 

WORDS VS. CONCEPTS 

In the vocabulary-rev lew scenario presented above, none of the students 
considered what they already knew about the concept iic/7iotriJt>. Instead, 
they tried to guess what their teacher expected, if they tried to respond at 
all. Unfortunately , such activities fall short of preparing students to read 
their texts with greater comprehension. First, vocabulary words are 
chosen because they are "new", that is, they are not in the students* 
reading or speaking vocabularies. The rationale for choosing the words 
to be taught is simply that they are unknown and, if taught, they will then 
be known. No credence is given to the fact that the words represent 
whole networks of concepts that may be necessary for understanding the 
text. Surely , simply knowing that democracy is a form of government, or 
even knowing that it is a form of government by the people exercised 
either directly or by representation, will not get a student very far in a 
history text unless the principles underlying societies, governments, and 
forms of rules and laws also are understood. 

Another problem with vocabulary review activities Is that they often 
present a large number of words. This may seem reasonable if words 
selected fur review are seen as members of a word bank, but not if they 
are simply labels fur underlying complicated concepts. >X'hile ten new 
labels may not be too many, ten new concepts are likely to be over 
whelming. 
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IMITATION DISCUSSION AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
DIALOGUE 

Beyond the issue of what and how much 16 presented in a prereading 
activity lies the problem of communication between teacher and stu- 
dents. Outside the classroom, when we want to discover what someone 
knows about a given topic, we generally would say, "What do you 
know about sky diving?" or "Do you know anything about wind 
surfing?'* This reveals that the questioner would like tu know more 
about the topic and expects a meaningful response, either indicating 
lack of knowledge or a report of known information. The person 
questioned Is likely to respond with the requested Information, and the 
person who initiated the question is likely to continue the conversation 
with a request for elaboration 01 further information (e.g., "You mean 
you use your body weight to turn the thing?*'). 

Unlike real life discussion in which the participants work together to 
make sense, classroom discussion Is often more limited, the participants 
do not seem to use conversation in a cooperative learning enterprise. 
Instead, the discussion becomes an "imitation" of real conversation. If 
a teacher asks, "Can you tell me what Jemot^rauy means?" the student 
usually will assume that the teacher has a particular response in mind, 
and that some sort cf ' - s. it about the student's knowledge will be 
made based on the iv * ^ T^. is expectation calls for a different type 
of thinking, a different typ. of conversation, and a different type of 
response than is found in our real-life example. No longer do the 
persons questioned search their memories for what they may know 
about the topic. Instead they try to fashion an "appropriate" response 
—a recitation of what they have learned — for which they will be evalu- 
ated favorably. 

Early in their school careers, students learn that only certain types 
of responses are likely to bring favorable evaluations, these responses 
generally contain school type, academic language. James's response, 
"a form of government," is typical of the "academese" students learn 
to adopt in school. Because they have been trained to focus on the 
content being taught (if not learned), teachers unconsciously listen 
for academic language and react positively to it when they hear it. 
School language often makes it seem as though students know the 
concept when In fact all they demonstrate is that they can use acade* 
mese effectively. Too often teachers stop here instead of probing fur- 
ther to understand what students know and how deeply they know 
it. 
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THE PRcP 

The Pre-Reading Plan was developed lu foster an instructional dia- 
logue that differs in intent and cummuniLative result from the activities 
we have been describing. PReP is directed by a real desire to hear what 
the students know. This intent shapes the language used by the teacher 
and by the students. 

The PReP is a diagnostiL/instructiunal activity that is the product of 
extensive research (Langer, 1980, 1981, 1982, 1984b, Langer and 
Nicolich, 1981). It is based on three theoretical notions: 

1. Knowledge about a topic influences how well a text is understood. 
What a person knows, how well that knowledge is organized in 
memory, and how it is used during reading are all somewhat 
idiosyncratic, based on personal knowledge and experiences. 

2. The instructional environment influences the background knowl 
edge and strategies readers use when they read a text. When 
teachers and students focus on what they understand rather than 
on Tight answers, real communication is more likely to take place. 

3. Better comprehenders monitor their comprehension by 

• being aware of what they do and do not know 

• understanding the task demands 

• judging whether or not a bit of information is text related 

• taking steps to increase the likelihood of understanding the text. 

The PReP is a three-step activity tha. is useful for both instruction 
and assessment. Presented before stude^.ts begin reading their texts, 
the plan helps the teacher determine how much background knowl 
edge a student has about a particular topic and how that knowledge is 
o^ganl^ed, the language a student uses to express the knowledge, and 
how much concept teaching (if any) may be necessary before the stu 
dent IS likely to comprehend the text. Instructionally, the activity helps 
students become aware of what they already know about the topic, 
build on this knowledge in the context of the group's elaboration of 
related language and concepts, and refine predictions of what the con 
lent of the text will contain, which will facilitate learning from the text. 

Preparing for PReP 

Before beginning the discussion, the teacher needs ^ review the text 
to be assigned and choose three to five key conc\ jxs which can be 
represented by a word, phrase, or picture. For example, if the text deals 
with the branches of government, "congress" mi^^ t be one of the 
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concepts selected. A picture of the Supreme Court in action might also 
be presented. 

Three Phases of PReP 

Phase I 

The first phase is basically a free assutlatiun cask. In this phase, mitial 
associations with a particular concept are elicited. 

Teacher. Before we read about the United States' form of government, 
tell me anything, anything at all, that comes to your mind when you 
hear this word (see this picture, etc.). 

As the students respond, the teacher writes their associations on the 
chalkboard, overhead projector overlay, or chart paper. It is important 
that all responses be accepted in a nonjudgmental manner. Also, the 
students should be encouraged to think of as many ideas as they can 
about the concept. 

Phase 2 

When all students have had an opportunity to respond, the teacher 
begins the second phase v. 'the activity, which involves reflecting on the 
initial associations. 

Teacher: What made you think of ... ? 

This phase helps students become aware of what they know and 
judge whether or not it is like!y to relate to the text they will soon read. 
They also reflect and build upon what they already know through 
listening to and interacting with the teacher and the other members of 
the group. 

Phase 3 

During the third phase of the activity, the students are given an 
opportunity to reformulate their ideas. 

Teacher. Based on our discussion, have you any new ideas about the 
word (the picture, etc,)? 

The students now can shape, through language, associations that 
have been elaborated or altered as a result of the discussion. Because 
they have had an opportunity to probe their own memories, listen to 
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others, and reflect upon this process, the responses elicited during this 
phase often are more refined than those elicited during the first phase. 

From the beginning, students are aware that they are doing the 
PReP because they are preparing to read about a particular topic. The 
entire activity takes place in the context of the to-be read material. 
However, this does not mean that, as the third phase is concluded, 
they are asked to predict what the text will say. Rather, they are 
pointed in the direction of the text, and the ownership of the knowl- 
edge remains theirs. 

In summary , the three phases of PReP involve. ( 1 ) initial associations 
with the concept, (2) reflections on these initial associations, and (3) 
reformulation of knowledge. Table 1 portrays these three phases. 



TABLE 1. THREE PHASES OF PRcP 



Phase Teacher 

1 "Tell me anything you 

think of when you 
hear. ..." 



Students 
free associate/access 
prior knowledge 



"What made you think 
of. . . . 



"Do you want to add 
to or change your first 
response?'* 



reflect on thought 
processes, organization 
of knowledge 

reformulate and refine 
responses 
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Assessing Student Knowledge 

Student responses generally will fall into three categories, which can 
be used by the teacher to assess the complexity of the students' knowl 
edge. Previous studies have shown these categories to be good predic 
tors of students' recall of a particular passage and to be Independent of 
IQ and overall reading ability (Langer, 1980, Langer, 1984b, Langer 
and Nicolich, 1981). 

1. Muih prior knouledge. Much knowledge about a concept is dis- 
played if students respond during phase one with superordinate 
concepts, definitions, analogies, or linkages with other concepts 
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indicative of high level integration of ideas. They will show an 
encompassing knowledge of the topic, 

2. Some prior knouledge. Some knowledge abuui the topic is reflected 
in responses that take the form of examples, attributes, or defining 
characteristics. Students will know bits of information about the 
topic. 

3. Little prior knoivledge. Little knowledge is indicated by responses 
that focus on low level associations, morphemes, "sound alikes," 
or somewhat irrelevant first-hand experiences. This sort of knowl- 
edge is peripheral and diffuse, (See Table 2 for examples of re- 
sponses at each of (he three levels.) 



TABLE 2, THE ORGANIZATION OF lOPIGSPECIFlC KNOWLEDGE 
Much Knowledge 

superordinate concept — higher class category 

e,g,f fascism: "One of the various forms of political rule." 

definitions — precise meaning 

e.g., dictator: "A ruler with absolute authority over the govern- 
ment of a people." 

analogies— substitution of comparisun fur a literal concept or literal 
expression 

e.g., court: "Court is the scale that weighs your destiny," 

linking— connecting one concept with another 

e.g., congress: "Congress is like parliament in that both. . ." 

Some Knowledge 

examples — appropriate class, but more specific 
e.g., government: "Dictatorship/' 

attributes — subordinate to larger concept 

e.g., court: "Trust in the judgment of others." 

defining characteristics— defines a major aspect of the concept 
e.g., government: "Makes laws" 

Little Knowledge 

associations — tangential cognitive links 
e.g., congress: "Important people." 
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morphemes — smallest units of meaning such as prefixes, suffixes^ and 
root words 

e.g., biuary: •'Bicycle.'* 

sound alikes — similar phonemic units 
e.g., gerrymander: ''Salamander.** 

first-hand experientcs — tangential respunses based un current exposure 
e.g., Iran: "News on television.** 

no apparent knowledge 



Generally, students with miuh prior knowledge are able to compre- 
hend the text without assistance, those with Mmc prior knowledge may 
need the watchful eye of the teacher to help them along the way; and 
those with liulc prior knowledge are in need of direct concept instruc- 
tion before they tan be expected to comprehend the text. Of course, 
some texts use such convoluted sentence structures or such abstract 
language that they create processing problems even for students who 
know a good deal about the topic. 



EXAMPLES OF PRcP IN USE 

The remainder of this article will be devoted to examples of the PReP 
bemg used with several different types of reading material at different 
grade levels. 

Example: Grade 5, Social Studies Class 

A fifth-grade class vvas about to read a section of their social studies 
text that dealt with the U.S. form of government. Their teacher was 
concerned about the heavy concept load of the chapter and wished to 
find out what the students already knew about the topic. The teacher 
previewed the chapter and chose three basic concepts. A portion of the 
PReP activity that followed for the key word *,ougreis is presented 
below. The categorizations of the students* responses are listed along 
the right margin. 

Phase I 

Tcatfjtr, Before we read the next section of our social studies book 
about the U.S. government, I want each of yuu to tell anything, any- 
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thing at all, that tomes to your mind when you hear the word i,on 
gress. 

As the students responded, the teather wrote their responses on the 
chalkboard. Each response was accepted in a nonjudgmental and inter 
ested way by the teacher. 



BilL A part of our government where 
they make the laws. 

Megan: It's in Washington, D.C. 

Gabe: A law-making body of 
government, 

Alan: On T.V. 

Jennifer: Makes laws. 

John: Congo. 



Much, definition 



Some: attribute 

Much: superordinate/ 
definition 

Little: association 

Some: defining 
characteristic 

Little: morphemic 
association 



Phase 2 

Tcaihcr. Now Td like you each tu tel! me what made you think of what 
you said. Megan, you said, "It's in >X'ashington, D.C." What made you 
think of that? 

Each of the students was asked in turn what made them think ;f their 
individual responses. 

Megan. My dad went to Washington, D.C, on a business trip a couple 
of months ago. He brought pictures back and he told us about how he 
went to see the White House where the President is and he went to 
see the congress. 

Through this discussion, Megan ^as able to connect what she had 
learned from her father, complete with his personal impressions, with 
the concept of congress about to be met in print. 

Gabe. I was thinking about all the parts of our government. I picture 
congress as the pare that makes the laws. 

Alan also was able to explore and expand his thinking as he told how 
he hears and sees news about congress on television. 
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Phase 3 

Teaiher. Now thai we have talked about this and before we read the 
text, do any of you want to add to or change what you have said about 
the term congress? 

Megan: A group of elected people Much: definition 

who meet in Washington, D.C., to 
debate and make laws for the 
country. 

Megan thus was able to give a more precise definition of the concept. 

tier memory of what she had heard frum her father, which she had 

connected to what had been saic in the discussion by other members 

in the group, helped her to do this. 
♦ 

Alan, Important people argue about Some; attribute 

what the . . . 

Alan was able to expand on his memory of hearing about congress on 
television by recalling some of the issues surrounding the television 
announcements. 

Through this activity , the teacher was able to assess what each student 
knew about the social studies material they would read. The teacher 
decided that Gabe and Bill were well prepared to read the assigned 
chapter. Megan probably could read the material successfully, but Jen 
nifer would need extra help to link what sne knew to the content of the 
chapter. Alan and John would need some additional instruction on the 
concept Itself before they could be expected to comprehend the social 
studies text (see Pearson and Johnson, 1978, for suggestions for con- 
cept instruction). 

Example: Grade 8, Science Class 

In a science classroom, at the eighth giade level, students were pre- 
paring to read about phomymhciis in thei* texts. The teacher preceded 
their reading with a PRcP activity to help them recall and organize 
what they already knew about this ^ ncept and to determine which 
students were ready to read the material. The portion of the activity 
below focused on the concept of phatQ^yruhe^n, Other key words se- 
lected were cycle and oxygen. 

Phase 1 

Teaiher, We re going to be reading about a process called pkotosyn 
them in our texts. I'd like you to tell me anything that comes to mind 
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when you hear the word photosynthesis. Til write what you say on the 
board. Anyone.^ 

During this phase it became apparent that nunc o\ the students had 
much knowledge of the concept. The following is typical of the re- 
sponses. 



Joatt: Sun shining on a plant. 

Jack: Photograph. 

Marian: Pictures. 

Zachary' Something to do with 
science. 



Some: defining 
characteristic 

Little: morphemic 
association 

Little: morphemic 
association 

Little: association 



Phase 2 

Teacher Now Td like each of you to think about what you said and to 
try to tell us what made you think of that response. 

Jack' Photosynthesis sounded like photograph. The first part of it, anyway. 

Marian- Yeah I thought at first you said photograph and that made me 
think of pictures. 

Joan- I remembered reading in a book about photosynthesis. There 
was this picture that showed rays coming out of the sun and going 
down to a plant. I just remembered the picture when I heard that 
word. 

Zachary- I just remembered hearing the word in another science class. 

During this activity, the teacher helped the group see that they did 
knot/ something about the concept. A discussion grew out of the mean- 
ing of {he photo morpheme and how it would be related to the sun and 
plants This helped all of the students refine their responses in the third 
phase and helped some of them raise the level of their responses. 

Phase 3 

Teacher Now that we've been thinking about this for a while, do any 
of you wan: 'o chani?e or i»dd io your previous responses, before we 
read about photosynthesis? 
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Joan: It is when the sun shines on Much: definition 

plants and that helps the plants give 

oxygen. 

Zachary: Sun and plants. Some: defining 

characteristics 

Jack and Marian still had only htiU prior knowledge, but they refined 
their previous responses by adding light, which they may have con 
nected to their earlier photograph responses. 

The teacher concluded than although Joan could successfully read the 
text, the others needed help building the concept from what they knew 
before reading about it. Jack and Marian \\ere helped to see that they 
already knew about the morpheme photo and the role of light in the 
process of photography. They then could extend this knowledge to the 
role of light in the process of photosynthesis. Of course, further concept 
teaching took place but always beginning with the students' own knowl 
edge as displayed through their own language. 

Example: Grade 11, Literature Class 

Our final example of d.^ PReP comes from an eleventh grade litera- 
ture class. The class was about to read a series of selections that deal 
with the concept of jto/ue. Their literature selections included excerpts 
from The Book of Job and Dante's Inferno, In addition to selecting the 
concept ofjzij/uf for the PReP activity, the teacher also had chosen the 
key words of fairness and retribution. 

Phase 1 

Teacher, Tell me anything you think of when you hear the word jus 
tice. 

As the students responded, the teacher recorded theii omments un 
critically on an overhead projector overlay. The studeru. il seemed to 
possess at I.-^ast some knowledge of the concept. 

Alice: Being fail. Some: defining 

characteristic 

Carol It's when a murderer is caught. Some: example 
tried, and executed. 

Jason, When my mother believes me Some: example 
when I tell the truth, even though it 
looks like I might be lying. 
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RoherU Fair handling — due reward. Much; definition 

Melanie: A basic concept underlying Much; linking 

our system of law. No matter how 
rich or poor you are, you are treated 
equally in the eyes of the law. 

Phase 2 

Teaihtr, Td like each of you to tell me how you thought of your 
associations to the wurdyz<.»//ie. What were >uu thinking uf when yuu 
chose your responses? 

Robert. I was thinking about huw m> parents try tu reward us when we 
deserve it and punish us when we deserve it. That seems just. Also, 
other authority groups shuuld du the same — sthuuls, employers, gov- 
ernments, courts. 

Note that this par; of the activity gave the teacher a chance to probe 
Robert's Initial bookish definition to see if h<: did, in fact, understand 
the concept o( ju^^tue. From his response tu this probing, it became 
apparent thai Ruben had given a great deal uf thuught tu the concept 
of justice. 

Carol. Whenever I hear the word jnj/uc, I always think uf crime shows 
and people being punished by the courts. 

Phase 3 

Teaihtir. Now that yuu have had a chance tu reflect on yuur thinking 
about this term, do any uf yuu wi^h tu add tu or change your original 
response? 

Jason: Means getting what you Much: superordinate 

deserve. 

Carol. Getting punished if you are Much, supercrdinate 

guilty and not getting punished if you 
are innocent. 

Before allowing the students tu begin reading, the teacher helped 
them to see that they possessed quite definite ideas abuut the concept 
of justice based on experiences in their own lives. When they thought 
of these experiences and ideas and reflected upon how the ideas were 
formed in theif minds, they were ready to learn and assess how the 
Bible treats the subject and how Dante treats it. 
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These (hree instances uf the i-lassroum use PReP demonstrate its 
applieuuun at different levels with different tupies. The principles be 
hind It make it quite useful in all subject areas* It provides a way for 
students to become aware of what they know about a given topic and 
to reflect and build upon that kno>fvledge. It also gives the tocher a way 
to assess the degree uf knowledge students already have about a panic 
ulaf topic. It does thi^ in such a way that students are not led to give 
''canned** responses with little meaning behind thsm. 

As teachers, we all can re%.all instances, such as the science example 
above, when .he content and language ->f the iext was far from the 
experience of our students. Our dilemma \: to bridge the gap in a 
substantive way. This involves helping students become aware of what 
they a eady know and then helping them build on that knowledge so 
that th :\' can use it to gain new knowledge. 

e also can recall situations such as the example from the literature 
class in which we knew oar student^ had a great deal of experience to 
bring tu the text. The task here is t^ help students recall those experi 
cnccsaad reflect upon them so ;hat they arc consciousiy assimilating the 
wnttc material through the filter of their own relevant knowledge. 

i we, as teachers, approach what our students already know leads 
ill turn to how they will approach their texts. To help students use what 
they already know, classroom discussions need to give students room 
to tell what they know, in their own language. PReP is one way to 
acconfiplish this. 
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Both prior knon^Udgt and knouUJ^e to be aiquirtJart to ^ome extent Aru^lnred, 
that li, they form a part of an existing pattern that needs to be undmtood in 
order to foster students' comprehension. If students are git en speiifii aid in 
antiitpadng the structure of a lomplex text by mtans of an abstrait yd simplified 
version of the text, tf^ill their iompreheruion of tht text be improved? J err olds 
desiribes Ausubel's lomtpi of the adtame organuar, differentiates it from other 
types of advarue information, reiiexf^s the research ei ideiue of its talue^ and 
demonstrates how to build and apply an advance organizer, 

TIae Ad^aiace Orgmiiiser: 
Its Mature miid Use 

Robert W Jcrrolds 

David P. Ausubel is une uf today's major learning theorists. He has 
written extensively about the process by which the learner extracts 
meaning from a complex writ'veu i^assage. Ausubel (1968) indicates 
that learning through conditioning, dij>LOvery learning, and rote learn 
mg all are means by which a person acquires new knowledge. They are, 
however, dynamically different from the process by which a person 
learns from the more sophisticated material found in 5omc college and 
professional texts. 

THEORETICAL BASIS OF THE ADVANCE ORGANIZER 

Ausubel presents the following explanation of the dynamics of mean 
ingful learning from texts. 

The m»xlcl of cogmuve organ izauon proposed foi ihe learning and rcicn 
uun of meaningful matenaU assumes the existence of a cognitive structure 
thai IS hierarchially organized m terms of highly inclusive conceptual traces 
under which are subsumed iraces of specific informational data. The major 
organizational principle, m other words, is thai of progressive differentiation 
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of trace systems of a given sphere uf knowledge from regions of greater to 
lesser indusiveness, each linked to the next higher step in the hierarchy 
through a process of subsumption (Ausubel, 1963, pp. 24-25). 

Thus Ausubel says that putentially meaningful material is learned when 
it fits an existing cognitive structure, interacts with established elements 
of that structure, and is appropriately plated under a relevant and mure 
inclusive concept in that cognitive structure. 

Ausubel believes that the must effective way uf increasing learning 
and retention of meaningful verbal materials is by manipulating the 
organization, stability , and clarity uf the cuncepts relating tu new mate- 
rial that already have been established in the learner s cugnitive struc- 
ture He Suggests that this cugnitive structure manipulation can be best 
accomplished by the use uf cognitive organizers. Therefore, he has 
formulated the concept of adiatuc organizer, which is a set of related 
material presented prior to the new material and written on a higher 
level of abstraction, indusiveness, and generality than the new material. 

The most efficient va> of facilitating retention is to introduce appropriate 
subsumers and make them part of the cognitive structure prior to the actual 
presentation of the learning task. The introduced subsurners thus become 
advance "organizers," or anchoring foci, for the reception of new material. 
In effect they provide an Introductory overview at the appropriate level of 
conceptualization (Ausubc!, 1963, p. 29). 

A cursory reading of thii description uf the advance organizer might 
lead one to believe that !t is similar to long familiar devices such as 
overviews, precis, digests, briefs, synopses, abstracts, and introductions. 
However, Ausubel indicates that in most cases these do not work well 
for three reasons. First, they are not presented long enough in advance 
(presumably about 24 hours) to become incorporated into the cogni- 
tive structure to form an ''ideational scaffold" to which the new, incom- 
ing ideas can be attached. Second, they are not written on a more 
general, inclusive, and abstract level than the new material, they gener- 
ally are written on the same level as the material they introduce and 
simply duplicate some of the key information and leave out details. 
Third, overviews and such most often are not specifically designed to 
be related to the presumed idealitional content available in the learner's 
cognitive structure (Ausubel, 1968). 

AusubePs advance organizer is a set of material designed specifically 
to facilitate the incorporation of a given body of material anto the 
cognitive structure. When the advance organizer has been established 
in the cognitive structure, the new, incoming ideas can be subsumed 
und.r Its more inclusive, abstract, and general propositions. Through 
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this previously established organizer, the new ideas are incorpur ted 
into the cognitive structure. In short, the prmipalfumtton of the or^* nizer 
is to bridge the gap between u^hat the learner already knows and u^hat the 
learner needs to knot*, before he or she t,an suutssfully learn the task at 
hand (Ausubel. 1968, p. 148). 

Although new facts and Ideas may be incorporated into the cognitive 
structure, a second factor must operate if they are to remain available, 
that is, they must be maintained as separate entities irom the higher 
level concepts under which they are subsumed. The advance organizer 
can serve this second function by specifically delineating similarities and 
differences between the new materials and established concepts. 

As seen by Ausubel, a third factor affecting retention is that of 
seeming or real contradiction between the new mateiial and the estab- 
lished concepts. Ausubel says that the individual, upon encountering 
such contradictions, will dismiss the new material as fallacious, will 
Compartmentalize the new material and try to remember it by rote, or 
will attempt to reconcile the new material to the established structure. 

Organizers arc also expressly designed to further the principle of jnccgra- 
tivc reconciliation. They do this by explicitly pointing out in what ways 
previously learned, related concepts in the cognitive structure arc cither 
basically similar to or essentially different from new ideas and information 
in the learning task (Ausubel, 1963, p. 82). 

Ausubel (1968) says advance organizers work because they "draw 
upon and mobilize whatever relevant anchoring concepts are already 
established in the learner's cognitive structure" (p. 137), they provide 
for the anchoring of the new information under relevant propositions 
that have been establlihed earlier, and ihey "render unnecessary much 
of the rote memorization to which students often resort because they 
are required to learn the details of an unfamiliar discipline before 
having available a sufficient number of key anchoring ideas" (p. 137). 

RESEARCH REPORTS ON THE USE OF THE ADVANCE 
ORGANIZER 

Although Ausubel is widely respected for the soundness of his theories 
in cognitive psychology, more than two decades of research have not 
established that Ausubel's position on the learning device called the 
advance organizer is well grounded or not well-grounded. There is a 
considerable body of research that supports his tenets and a sizable 
number of studies that have failed to do so. 
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Barnes and Clawson (1975) examined the results of 32 studies of the 
effects of advance organizers, fhey reported that 12 of the studies 
basically found significandy superior results in using the advance or^an 
izer and that 20 of the studies did not. Barnes and Clawson also exam 
ined certain variables in these 32 studies to determine whether or not 
patterns in the ways advance organizers work could be detected. 

>X'hcn the variables — length cf study, ability level of subjects, grade level of 
subjects, type of organizer, and cognitive Ic»%I of the learning tasks — were 
analyzed separately, no clear patterns emerged regarding the facilitative 
effects of advance organizers (Barnes and Clawson, 1975, p. 651). 

Luiten, Ames, and Ackerman (1980) submitted 135 studies to a 
metaanalysis and concluded that the advan^-e organizer does produce 
positive results, even though the amount of improved learning and 
retention may be small. 

The average advance oigamzei study shows a small but facilitative effect on 
learning and retention. The small effect may well be a fun^.tion of the short 
duration of treatment of the typical study (all too often an experiment is 
concluded within one or two class pcrivnJs). Moreover, the findings indicate 
thai advance organizers facilitate learning in all content areas examined, 
albeit broadly defined, and with individuals of all grade and ability levels 
(Luiten, Ames, and Ackerman, 1980, p. 217). 

Kozlow ( 1978) also did a metaanalysis of selected advance organizer 
research reports. His sample was 99 experiments found in 77 reports. 

Of the 99 t-statistics computed fur the experimental comparisons between 
advance organizer and control groups, 68 were positive indicating that the 
observed means for the advance organizer groups were higher than those 
for the control groups. Twenty-two of these positive t statistics were statist! 
cally Significant while none of the 25 negative t statistics were significant 
There were two t-statistics that were zero (Kozlow, 1978, p. 5047-B). 

Mayer (1979; reviewed 44 published research studies involving 
advance organizers. He stated that 20 years of research on advance 
organizers had produced a great deal of data and conflicting claims. 
However, based on his review he concluded: 

Twenty years of research on advance organizers has clearly shown that 
advance organizers can affect learning, and the conditions under which 
organizers are most likely to affect learning can be specified iMayer, 1979, 



Stone U983) located 166 reports on the use of advance organizers 
for possible use m a metaanalytic study. Out of that number, 29 met 
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the requirements for that statistical treatment. "The 29 studies were 
broken down to yield as many effecv sizes as possible. Because many 
studies gave results for several treatment or subjett variable;, or in- 
cluded substudies, 112 effect sizes were obtained" (p. 195). Stone 
reported that, overall, the advance organizer produces intreased learn- 
ing and retention. 

A second aspect of Scone's study was "to compare the results with 
some predictions from AusubePs model of learning" (p. 195). Her 
results indicate that, overall, the predictions from the model were not 
confirmed. 

Stone's somewhat contradictory results typify the results of the bod- 
ies of studies on advance organizers considered together. Disparate 
results of these studies are partially accounted for in the variety of 
subjects used in the experiments, organizers and modifications of or- 
ganizers used, research designs and statistical treatments, subject matter 
o^ the advance organizers and the material to be learned, and length 
of time involved in the study, etc. In this writer's opinion, the greatest 
problems have been in the huge discrepancy among the different re- 
searchers' levels of sophistication in handling Ausubel's theoretical 
constructs and their translation of those constructs into appropriate 
advance organizers. Clark and Bean state: 

A primary reason for this lack of strong support is the absence of true 
objective descriptions and definitions of the organizers used and the concom- 
mitant poor control over their derivaticfn and consiruciiup (Clark and Bean, 
1982. p. 2). 

These writers, like many others, claim that th*ire is no operational 
definition of the advance organizer sufficient to insure that a particular 
advance organizer is adequately written. 

Ausubel ( 1978) says he has clearly stated precise operational criteria 
for the advance organizer and explained in his books (Ausubel, 1963, 
1968; how to construct one. In his research reports and other writing, 
he has illustrati?d the advance organizer repeatedly. 

Apart from describing organizers In general terms with an ^opropnate exam- 
pie, one cannot be more specific about the construction of an organizen tor 
this always depends on the nature of the learning material, the age of the 
learner, and his degree of prior faml!iarlt> wuh ihc learning passage C Ausu- 
bel, 1978, p. 251). 

Despite the conflicring results of the research, there is a compelling 
logic in Ausubel's theoretical positions. Further, the learning device 
called the advance organizer is epistemologically entirely consonant 
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with his theory. Perhaps must importantly, the advance organizer 
makes guud sense to experienced secondary teachers. Alvermann 
09b4>, a researcher who has made extensive use of different kinds of 
organizers in practical classroom situations, says, "When I introduce 
secondary teachers to different kinds of organizers, the one they want 
to use is Ausubefs advance organizer/* 

Most of the studies of the effectiveness of the advance organizer have 
been one-shot or short-term efforts, It would seem that such a trial 
provides the least possible chance for the advance organizer to be 
effective. Subjects of such experiments have been reading for years in 
their own style, whatever that may be. They have been exposed to 
summaries, introductions, and other devices that probably appear to 
the experimental subjects to be like the advance organizer, and they 
have found those devices to be of little or no help in dealing with the 
material they are trying to learn. 

In education wc seldom expect anything to aiu learning unless the 
students have been taught how to use it and have had some drill or 
practice in that use. That the typical limited exposures of students to the 
advance organizer have revealed any positive results is good evidence 
uf the potential power that the advance organizer could have under 
mure appropriate conditions of teaching and extensive practice. The 
clear implication is that the advance organizer needs to be carefully 
prepared and taught. 

WRITING AN ADVANCE ORGANIZER 

Following IS a passage written to be short but otherwise typical of 
the kind of content-area textual materials that a junior high scbool 
student would be expected to read. Following this representative 
passage, entitled "Life in the Sea," is an advance organizer espe- 
cially written to facilitate the student's ability to understand and re 
member the content of the passage. In practice, the advance orga- 
nizer. Motion and Life,** would be studied by the student at least a 
day in advance of reading the representative passage. The passage is 
presented first here so that the reader can see how the advance or 
ganizer was developed. 

In writing the advance urg^aazer, the author studied the passage very 
carefully. Each key idea, general idea, and unusual ide^. in the passage 
was identified. Facts that could be combined or summarized in a sen 
tence or two v.^re noted. Discrete sentences then were generated that 
were thought to be: 
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L summaries of the entire passage, e.g., There are varying kinds of 
life in the sea. Life in the sea is interdependent. 

2 summaries of subsections of the passage, e.g., Temperatuix; affects 
life in the sea. Sea life must move or be moved. 

3 comparisons of ideas in the passage with ideas the student proba- 
bly is already familiar with, e.g.. Like plants on land, those of the 
sea need chemicals and sunlight. There are streams in the sea just 
as there are rivers and other streams on land. 

4. more inclusive than the content of the passage, e.g.. Motion is 
essential ^o all life. Living things must have a constant supply of 
nutrients. 

5 more abstract than the content of the passage, e.g.. Living things 

are affected by iheir environment. One essential element in the 

nature of the sea is that it is always in motion. 
6, more general than the con'*;nt of the passage, e.g.. There are 

certain conditions necessary for ah life to flourish. Motion brings 

about changes in life. 

The author then organized and combined all of these examples and 
the other discrete sentences into a short, unified passage. In the process 
of making these discrete sentences into a sensible introductory passage, 
every effort was made to produce a passage to which the ideas in the 
longer passage could be meaningfully related. 



TYPICAL PASSAGE OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEXT 



All things that live in the world's oceans are placed in one of three 
categories by oceanographers. scientrsts who study the occun. The three 
categories are plankton, nekton, and benthos. When the scientist talks about 
plankton, he or she is referring lo those plants and animals of ihe sea that float 
on or near the surface of the water, having little or no ability to move 
themselves. When the oceanographer uses the word nekton, he or she is 
talking about animals that can swim aboui freely and easily in the water. The 
word benthos refers to plants and animals that live on the bottom of the sea. 
Some benthos walk or crawl about at the bottom of the sea, while others 
attach themselves permanently to the ocean floor. 

To live and gro v plankton must have sunshine and certain chemicals. The 
various types of plankton can swim very little, if at all, but they float about 
easily They must depend upon the water to tarry them to the sunshine and 
chemicals or to bring the chemicals to them. The free-floating plankton 
actually may be carried thousands of miles from their original area by a 
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fasMTiuving surfaLC Lurreni, The planktun fluat un or near the surface of the 
water and absorb the sun's rays. They absorb the needed chemicals from the 
water. Even the simple up and duwn movement of the waves is important 
to the miLfosLopiL sea plants because this movement keeps them sliding past 
new water from which they absorb chemicals. The sea plants sometime drift 
or are pulled down to the murky deep water where sufficient Sunlight cannot 
reach them. Unless the water moves them back toward the surface, they die. 

The tiny plants floating in the sea become food for the tiny animals in the 
plankton group. The larger animals of the sea feed upon the smaller Ones. 
Thus, indirectly, the most ferocious shark is dependent upon microscopic 
plants floating in the sea» If the proper chemicals are present In the water and 
other conditions such as sunlight ana temperature are favorable, the little sea 
plants may double their size or number in five or six hours. If the helpless 
plants are carried by the currents into dark or otherwise unfavorable areas, 
the plants do not multiply rapidly and may even die. ^X'hen the little plants 
die, they start a chain of events that leads to the death of the larger forms 
of Sea life or to their moving away from the area. 

Of the three groups of sea life, the nekton has the greatest freedom of 
movement. Fish, whales, squid, and other members of this group are able 
to move about freely in search of (ood or a generally more favorable envi 
ronmtnt. Some forms of nekton travel thousands of miles each year They 
may travel with or against the ocean currents. Dolphins, sailfish, a».J bar 
raeuda can swim 25 to 30 miles an hour. VC'hen conditions grow unfavorable 
in one area, the nekton generally can move away to find a better place. 
Sometimes the unfavorable changes arc so rapid or widespread that the 
nekton do not have time to escape. An entire ocean current may change 
courses and sweep them into an area that is too hot or too cold. Many fish 
have gas-fiUed bUdders that enable them to stay at a given level in the water. 
Any sudden downward movement of water can carry the fish into deep 
water. A sudden surge of water may tarry a fish upward to a death by 
explosion. 

The third group of sea life, the benthos, move about little if at all. Coral, 
seaweeds, and oysters attach themselves to the ocean floor or objects on the 
ocean floor. Starfish and crabs creep about at the bottom of the sea. The sea 
bottom holds a great deal of bacteria. These were carried to the bottom on 
objects that sank. There they have plenty of moving water and solid surfaces 
on which to cling. If they have a sufficient food supply, they grow rapidly. 
Benthos in some form live in shallow shore waters, others live where the 
ocean is six miles deep, but all furms depend upon the moving waters to 
bring them food. If the waters bring unfavorable conditions, such as too 
much salt or too much dissolved oxygen, there is little or no hope of escape 
for the benthos. 

The larger forms of life, the nekton and benthos, may in their turn contrib- 
ute to the growth of the little sea plants. >X'hcn a whale or other form of life 
dies, either it is eaten by other animals or it decays. If it decays, the forces 
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opcraiing in ihc sea cause it tu break Juwn miu vanuus LhemiLals. When 
ihcsc vhcmicals are brought near the iurfatc by the movemeni of the water, 
the tiny plants can use the chemicals to make more food. 

The amount uf life in various parts uf the sea is often surprismg. There 
may be very little life in areas of clear, tropical seas. The water is so deep 
that the chemicals that sink to the ocean floor arc not easily brought up high 
enough for the plants to reach them. If waters did not move in from other 
parts of the world, stirring these calm waters and carrying chemicals and 
plants, life might bccumc scarce in these tropical regions of the high seas. 
S(rangcl> enough there is much life in the cold polar areas. The rapid up and 
down movement of water in these regions brings the chemicals to the sur- 
face. Some kinds of sea plants do well in low temperatures. Scienusts have 
found plants growing on ice floating in polar seas. 

There is also an abundance of life in shallow water whether it is near dry 
land or over the top of an underwater mountain. In shallow »ireas there is 
much movement of the water as it strikes against the land forms beneath it 
and as rivers pour into the sea. Chemicals thus are stirred from the bottom 
and brought to the floating plants. 

In the environment of the sea, three special factors greatly aflleet life. One 
of the most important of these is the presence of salt in the water. Sea water 
is about 3-5 percent salt. The constant worldwide movement of water keeps 
this percentage about the same in all oceans and in all parts of the oceans. 
Rivers, of course, do not have such a percentage of salt. Sometimes rivers 
at flood stage pour more fresh water into the sea than the nearby sea life ean 
Stand. The result is wholesale death to the surrounding life in the sea. 

In tropical regions evaporation is very rapid. The evaporating water, of 
course, leaves the salt behind. >X'hen something happens to slow down 
movement of the water in such a region, the percentage of salt begins to 
build up, and certain forms of life die. In the Dead Sea and the Great Salt 
Lake, there is no movement of the water out to the oceans, and life has almost 
disappeared in these waters. 

Another factor aflccting sea life is the percentage of dissolved gases in the 
water. Many sea animals, especially fish, aie very sensitive to the amount of 
dissolved gases the water cunuins. Dissolved oxygen varies greatly from one 
part of the ocean to another. Too much or too little of this oxygen will bring 
Swift death to certain varieties of sea life. There is often rapid upward 
movement of the deep water off" the coast of southwest Africa, carrying fo 
;hc Surface water that is extremely low in dissolved oxygen and that brings 
widespread destruction of nekton. 

A .hird major factor affecting sea life is temperature. Although some forms 
of life e).ist in all the various temperatures of the oceans, the form varies. 
If there is a sudden change in the normal temperature of a region, wide- 
spread death of sea life will result. El Nino current off" the toast of Peru may 
bring unusually *arm water down the coast of South An.-'rica, killing fish 
by the millions. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF AN ADVANCE ORGANIZER 

Motion and Lift 

Life m the sea has many similarities tu hfc on land. All living things must 
have nutrients, jubstaiues thai enable them (u live, gru^, and reproduce. 
Plants, on land and in the sea, need certain kinds uf chemicals and sunlight. 
Plants can take these chemicals and use sunlight in a special prcM.es« tu change 
the chemicals into food. Ammais cannot fnanuf^cture theii food from ^.hemi 
cals and sunlight, therefore, animals nm&t get thcii food from plants and 
Other animals. 

>X'hen plants and aiumals die on land, theii bodies aie returned to the soil, 
where they break down into chemicals. In the sea, dead plants and animals 
decompose and the ciicmicals pioduced float in the watei oi sink to the o(.ean 
floor. In both cases, other forms of life absorb these che.nieals, thus setting 
into motion the great cycles of life. 

If the living thing on land or in the sea cannot get to the nutrient source, 
the nutiients must be brought to it. Al! life is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon plants, and plants generally are very linuied in theii ability to move 
about. Sea plants generally are moved about much more than land plants. 
All forms of life are dependent upon motion. For the continuation of life. 
It IS essential that air and watei be constantly moving. Life on the land gets 
many essential nutrients from th«. au.Thc; various gf ses composing air would 
not stay in the right proportions if an did not constantly move. Land forms 
of life would die Swiftly if these proponions were greatly ehangea. If air 
were not in cuiiMant motion, many places on the earth would become too 
hot while other places would become too cold to sustain life. The same types 
of problems would develop for life iU the sea if the waters wer^ not in 
constant motion. 

Air moves in great streams over land and sea while great stream j of water, 
many time:^ the size of the Mississippi Rivei, move ihruugh the world's 
oceans. 

There are several forces that set an and water into motion and determine 
their direction and speed. One of these forces is the rotation of the earth on 
its axts. As the earth spins, the spinning movement causes great ocean and 
air currents to start moving in huge circles. The currents in the Nonhem 
Hemisphere move clockwise, while those in (he Southern Hemisphere move 
counterclockwise. 

Another force aflfecung the movements of an and sc^ is the gravitational 
pull of the moon and the sun. This pull causes the air in so>ne pla(<cs on the 
earth to be pulled upward and in other places to move downward. The 
gravitational pull causes tides in the sea, and tides cause waves. If a wave is 
near the shore and strikes bottom, the water in that wave will start to move 
forward as well as up ind down. This movement stirs up the ocean bottom. 
Water in waves on the high seas does not move forward but only up and 
down. 

Temperature is another powerful force aflfccimg air and water movement. 
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Ait and watct neat the cquatur bccume warm and arc pushed away uy the 
Colder air and water moving in. As the warm air and water muvc further 
a«a>, they be<.»^mc inLrcosiri^jy tuldci and evcntuaiiy mix wuh air and waier 
frum the polar regions and Mart back toward the equator. Temperature aiso 
causes up and down movements. As cold ait and water sink downward, they 
push warmer air and water upward. 

Wind and water can set each v^thct in motion. Because water cools and 
warms slower than does land, the oceans keep creatmg movements of air 
from colder to warmer arcui. The fricUv^nal pull of the wind on water also 
causes the water lo move in both currents and wavej. When winds pull water 
Out in currents from the shore, there ^s no water to follow. Replacement 
water must come from lower levels. This upwclling movcmer'. of water stirs 
up the ocean floor. 

Like the land fornr.s with which we are familiar, the sea bottom vanes 
greatly There arc mountain ranges, level plains, and deep canyons. All these 
formations affect the movement «jf water m much the same way ihat such 
forms on land a/fect the movement of air, they may turn streams a^ide and 
cause waters to move up and down. 

Forms of life on land and in the iea thiive in environments suited to them. 
Great changes in air movements can bring destructive droughts, floods, or 
frosts to a land area Great and sudden changes in ocean movements bring 
destruction to life in the waters of the sea. 

How Students Might Be Taught to Use Advance Organizers 

Students could be given the advance urganizcr "Motion and Life" 
and {he passage "Life in the Sea" and taken through the steps of using 
an advance organizer. First, the students would need to read the ad- 
vance organizer with :hc aim of learning its cunicnt. Then, 24 or more 
hours later, they would need to read the pa5.%agc with the intent of 
relating the new material lu the content of the advance organizer. They 
would have tu be able to sec the relationship of the new material to the 
general, abstract, and inclusive content of the advance organizer. Fi- 
nally, ihev would have to be able to keep the new information from 
becoming absorbed completely by the more general ideas of the a i- 
V2UCC organizer. 

Specific instructions fur learning the content of the advance organizer 
might be as follows: 

1. Read this short passage carefully and try to learn what it says so 
that tomorrow you can use the material in •his short passage to 
help you learn the material in a longer passage. 

2. Study the material until you understand it. Think about the pas- 
sage as a whole. Decide what it means, what the statements cover, 
and what limitations or restrictions they include. 
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3. Determine whether or noi you should restate some uf the general 
ideas of this passage in different words. It is easier to remember 
and dc:al ftith an idea if you tan state it in your uwn words. Some 
uf you .nay not see any way tu restate the ideas and will want to 
leave them they stand. Everyone should, however, try tu restate 
the general ideas in her or his own words. 

4. Check your restatements against the original tu be sure that yuu 
have not changed the basic ideas. Be sure that your restatements 
cover every thing in the original. Be .^ure your restatements do not 
go beyond the original. 

5. After you have decided what is, for you, the most appropriate way 
to state the general idea^ in this passage, study each of the general 
ideas So that you can remember ihem and relate them to what you 
are going to read tomorrow. 

The next day the studeitts could be taken through the process of 
reading the passage containing the new material to be learned and 
shown how to relate the new niaterial to what they learned from the 
advance organizer. 

They could be told that each new item of information sb ?uld be 
related, if possible, to the general, inclusive, and abstract concepts in 
the advance organizer. The types of relationships the new material 
could have to the general ideas of the advance organizer should be 
delineated. The students should be told that: 

1. a new item may elaborate one of the general advance organizer 
ideas, that is, it may take some element ^^an advance organizer 
idea and extend it. 

2. a new item may describe one of the advance organizer ideas. 

3. a new item may support one of the advance orf.anizer ideas, tha 
is, it may give additional evidence that the gener*.l organizer idea 
is true. 

4. a new item may qualify one of the advance organizer ideas. It can 
do so by limiting the advance organizer idea to a certain time, 
place, or number of cases. 

5. a new item may represent one of the advance organizer ideas, that 
is, it may say much the same thing as the advance organizer idea 
but in different words. 

6. a new item may seem to contradict one of the advance organizer 



There are many other ways that the new information may be related 
to the advance organizer ideas, but these are the most frequently found 
types of relationships. 



ideas. 
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Specific instructions for using the advance organizer to learn the 
material of the passage might be as follows: 

^ A new item of information may he an elaboration of one of the general ideas 
we hate learned. We have the following statement from the new 
material: "When the *ittle plants die, they start a chain of events that 
leads to the death of the larger forms of se? life or to their moving 
away from the area. " One of the general ideas from the short passage 
we studied yesterday stated, "Animals cannot manufacture their food 
from chemicals and sunlight, therefore, animals must get their food 
from plants or other animals." Oui new information takes part of the 
general idea we already have and extends it. In this case, it gives 
further information about the general idea. 

• i new item of information may describe one of the general ideas. Let us look 
at this sentence, "If the proper chenticals are present in the water, 
and other conditions such as sunlight and temperature are favorable, 
the little sea plants may double their size or number in five or six 
hours," You may remember we had this general idea in the passage 
we read, "Forms of life on land and in the sea thrive in environments 
suited to them." Our new item of information describes in detail the 
general idea that forms of life thrive in environments suited to them. 

• A new item of information may support one of the general ideas. Wi. nnd 
this sentence in the passage, "El Nino current off the coast of Peru 
may bring unusually warm water down the coast of South America, 
killing fish by the millions." This fact supports the general idea we 
got from ou' other material, namely that great and sudden changes 
in ocean mc^veme bring destruction to life in the waters of the 
sea. 

• A new item information may qualify one of the general ideas. We have 
the presentation of the fact, "If the helpless planes are carried by the 
currents into dark or otherwise unfavorable areas, the plants do not 
multiply rapidly and may even die." This statement indicates that 
there are special limitations on our general idea, "Plants can take 
these chemicals and use sunlight in a special process to change the 
chemicals into food." 

• A neu item of information may represent a ^entraUd^a. Here is a sentence 
from our material, "Thus, indirectly, the mo:t ferocious shark is 
dependent upon microscopic plants floating around in the sea. ' This 
statement says essentially the same thing as the general idea we 
looked at before, "Animals cannot manufacture their food from 
chemicals and sunlight; therefore, animals must get their food from 
plants or other animals." Thus, we have an example that represents 
a general idea. 
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• A ueu item of ttiformatton tnay iontradhtf or ^eem to iOtitradht, one of the 
general tdeai. One of our specific facts is that scientists have found 
plants ijruwing on ice floating in polar seas. This statement we can 
relate to our general idea that, if water were not in constant motion, 
many places on tlie earth would become too hot and other places 
would become too cold to sustain life. We can relate the two things 
because the specific fact seems to contradict one of the general ideas 
that we had acquired. 

• In deahng with seeming contradictions, you should proceed in two 
steps. First, decide in what way or ways the item seems to be against 
one of the general ideas. Second, decide how the item can be brought 
into line with that general idea. In other words, how can it be made 
to fit the general idea? Even after you know the new items of infor- 
matior. and their relationship to the general ideas you read the day 
before, you still have a major problem. That problem is that the 
general ideas can swallow up the new > '-ms of information. How can 
you insure that they will not be swallowed up by the general ideas 
and thus lost to you? You can proceed in two steps. First, recognize 
that the new facts are different from the general ideas. Second, 
determine ahead of time that you will maintain the facts in your 
memory as items you can sort out and use apart from the general 
ideas. 

• Once you have the general ideas firmly in mind, as you read iafor 
mation closely related to those general ideas you tend to think of 
the new facts as being much the same thin^ as the general ideas. At 
least you tend to think of the new information as not being any 
thin^^ decidedly different frum ihe general ideas. You must clearly 
recognize that the facts have an existence of their own. Tnie, they 
are related to the general ideas, and you must understand that rela- 
tio!.iship. But if you do not recognize that the new information ex 
ists in Its own right, that it is somehow different from the general 
ideas, you will remember little mure than the general ideas. For 
example, one of the general ideas is, "All living things must have 
nutrients, substances that enable them to live, grow, and repro- 
duce." Now we have the following new item of information. 

There may be little life in clear, tropical seas because the water is 
so deep that chemicals sink to the bottom and are not easily 
brought up again. This sentence is telling us very much the same 
thing as the general idea. If we just assume that this sentence essen 
tially IS the same thing as the general idea, we will fail to remember 
that there are places in the .lear tropical seas that are so deep that 
they support very little life. The point we want to remember is that. 
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unless we recognize the specific new information as items m and of 
themselves, we are not likely to remember them. They will be 
swallowed up by the general ideas. 

• It is easier to remember one general thing rather than all the parts 
of that thing or a number of specifir facts. When you finish readmg, 
you remember a great deal of the new information, but very quickly 
the new facts you have learned begin to fade into the old gereral 
ideas Soon you can remember little other than the general ideas. To 
slow down this process of the general idea absorbing the new infor- 
mation, you must decide before you read that you will keep the new 
information alive in its own right. You can do so by saying to yourself 
how the new information is like the old general ideas and how it is 
not like the general ideas. This process will become easier as you 
practice. 

• Suppose we have the following specific fact thai we want to remem- 
ber, "Even the simple up and down movement of the waves is 
important to the microscopic sea plants because this movement keeps 
them sliding past new water from which they absorb chemicals. " This 
sentence is closely related to the following general idea, "For the 
continuation of life, it is essential that air and water be constantly 
moving/' In orde» to remember the new information, we must note 
how this sentence is like the general idea, then we must note how 
it is different. 

• We have the following sentence in our material, "The free-floating 
plankton actually may be carried thousands of miles from its original 
area by a fast-moving surface current." This S'intence is very closely 
related to the following general idea, *'Sei plants are generally 
moved about much more than land plants." We must note how the 
specific fact is like the general idea and ho^ it is difltrent from the 
general idea. 

• When you read, it is easy to speed over the new information in 
material and assume that you understand the relationships and 
know what are general ideas and what are new items to be learned. 
If this method of reading to gain and retain new information is to 
be effective, it will be necessary to examine each new item and 
actually say to yourself what the relationship of that new informa- 
tion is to the general information you already have. Then you 
must see how the oid and new ideas are alike anc^ how they are 
different. 

• In all these processes, you must decide the relationships in your own 
words Saying to yourself v hat the relationships are ^-ifi enable you 
to remember better what you have read. 

ICO 
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THE POTENTIAL VALUE OF THE ADVANCE 
ORGANIZER 

A frequent cmplaint about Ausubel's concept of the advance orga- 
nizer IS tha;. tlassroom materials are not written the way he says they 
should be written. In the opinion of this author and a substantial num 
ber of researchers who have examined Ausubel's theory carefully, class 
room texts should be. Until suth a time as large amounts of textual 
materials are so written, the teacher will have to write the advance 
organizers for her or his own students. Sin^.e the teacher knows her or 
his students better than the textbook author who has never met those 
students, the teacher should bt better able to write advance organizers 
that "fit** the cognitive structures of the students. 

David P. Ausubel has presented a system describing how textual 
materials tan be better learned and better remembered. The theory is 
eminently sensible. Research on this system for more than 20 years has 
provided substantial, bui not unequivocal, evidence that the system can 
work. If textbook authors and teachers would employ the system in 
con^^tructing a substantial body of textual materials, and if teachers 
would teach and provide practice in the use uf tlie system over substan 
ual lengths of time, there is good reason to believe that reading to learn 
vi the junior high school level and beyond could be greatly improved. 

About the Author 

Rohtrt \(\Jtrrohh h Prohmr, Drpanvutu of RuiJinji, Education, at the 
Vnianity of Georgia. 
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noted by autbon in this lolume, thm h groxving recognition of the tmpor- 
tana of taking time in teaching iomprehemion to explore and, if neusiary, to 
huild itudenti ' bai^kground knotvledge prior to reading a j^eUition io that they 
hate a sound ba^is for jntiiipating, predicting, and understanding ihe meaning 
oftchat thiy read, Hou may teachers, particularly at the middle- and upper- 
grade leieh» help students use their prior knowledge and e.xperieme to do this^ 
Selson Herber presents a seriej^ of instructional activities designed to tap stu- 
dents* resources in a uay that 'feeds fomard to the context of the text/' 

Anticipation mud 
Prediction in 

Meading Comprehension 

Joan Nclson-Hcrbcr 

The significance fur reading cumprehensiun of readers' prior knowl- 
edge has recei\ed widespread aiieniion during the past decade and has 
been amply supported by research. It seems incongruous, then, that so 
little instructional time Is given to preparation for reading in classrooms 
across the nation. This paper discusses the need for preparation for 
reading assignments and, more specifically, focuses on the use of antici- 
pation and prediction strategies fur improving reading comprehension 
in middle and secondary school classrooms. 

Durkin*s recent studies, reported in this text and others. Support 
what content reading specialists have been saying for >ears. thai teach- 
ers spend very little instructional time in activating, reviewing, or de- 
veloping relevant background information prior to reading, and that 
comprehension is **taught" mostly by assignment and assessment, thai 
Is, by assigning the reading task and then asking questions after the 
reading has been accomplished. \X'hile Durkin's studies have focused 
on reading instruction in elementary school classrooms, the same pro- 
cess of assignment and assessment may be observed in middle and 
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secundar^ sthuul cunient classes. Teachers often assign lexibouk read 
Ings containing uncummun vucabular>, unknown facts, unfamiliar con 
cepts, and unusual values without any preparator> instruction. Given 
our present understanding of the importance of prior knowledge, the 
fact that man> students are not able to comprehend should be no 
surprise to educators. 



>X'hat do we know about prior knowledge and reading comprehension? 
Recent research provides evidence in support of the following generali 
zations: 

1. Prior knowledge is of central importance in the reading process 
and plays a critical role in text perspective and interpretation 
(Anderson ei al., 1977; Pichert and Anderson, 1977). 

2. Prior knowledge can be used to make ambiguous texts con.pre 
hensible (Bransford and Johnson, 1972, Reynolds et al., 1982). 

3. Relevant prior knowledge iaciluaies comprehension, increasing 
readers* recall and recognition of text (Bransford, 1984, Pearson 



4 Irrelevant, inaccurate, or conflicting prior knowledge can distort 
comprehension and interfere with the author's message (Lipson, 
1984; Reynolds et al., 1982; Steffenson ei al., 1979). 

5. Prior knowledge can account for more variation in reading per- 
formance than either I.Q. or measured reading achievement 
Oohnston, 1981; Johnston and Pearson, 1982). 

6 Prior knowledge can account for text difficulty to a greater degree 
than the frequently used measures of sentence length and word 
difficulty (Kintsch et al., 1975). 

To put it simply, research supports the idea :hat the knowledge and 
experience a reader brings to the text determine, to a large extent, what 
the reader comprehends from the text. 

Sometimes it is necessary, however, to use very unusual illustrations 
to help proficient adult readers recognize the importance of prior 
knowledge and experience in comprehension. The recent professional 
literature is replete with tricky sentences and contrived paragraphs 
designed specifically to demonstrate one effect or another. However, 
the importance of prior knowledge can be demonstrated v/ith a simple 
sentence from a daily newspaper: 



MEANING RESIDES IN THE KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXPERIENCE OF THE READER 



et al., 1979). 
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The bears were caught short by a drop In the prime and institutional panic. 

li ..lay seem like an unusual illustration, but it is a perfectly correct 
English sentence and would be perfectly comprehensible tu any regular 
reader of the newspaper from which it was selected. Even all the words 
are familiar. However, anyone not familiar with stock market language 
and investment strategies would be unlikely to understand the author s 
message no matter how well he or she had learned the basic reading 
skills. To understand the message at all, the reader must have a schema 
for the message and must be familiar with the technical vocabulary. The 
reader must recognize the sentence as related to a stock market strategy 
and must know the special and unusual meanings of the words when 
used in this context. Even so, the reader may only get the general idea 
of the message. For example, he or she may understand that jome kwd 
ofimestors uere taken bj utrpri^e by a drop in interest rate^ and some action 
by in:tl:^tiom. Notice that the reader with a little prior knowledge of 
the stock market may get the gist of the message but lose ;he richness 
of meaning that Soineune with a more elaborate stuck market schema 
would comprehend. The sophisticated Investor would recognize the 
term bean to mean Investors who are interested In selling stock on the 
expectation that the market will move lo\ver. Further, he or she would 
recognize that being ,aughi ^hort meant that the bears ijad sold stock 
that they did not own In hopes of buying It at a lower price before the 
settlement date and keeping the difference as a profit. She or he would 
recognize the prime as the Interest rate at which banks and institutions 
can borrow money. And fi'^ Jiy, he or she would know that when 
interest rates drop, institutions that arc holding a lot of cash rush to buy 
stocks, thereby raising overall stock market prices. 

It should be noted also that If the wrong schema were activated — 
e.g., bears, ^aught. panu, etc.— or If the reader brought incorrect prior 
knowledge to the message— e.g., bear^ as buyers — ther*^ would be even 
more variance in comprehension 

If the comprehension of such a simple sentence from a daily newspa- 
per can be so profoundly Influenced by the amount and quality of the 
reader's prior knowledge, is it any wonder that middle and secondary 
school students have dIfHcuUy comprehending sophisticated content- 
area textbooks to which they bilng minimal prior knowledge of the 
Subject? It must be obvious that comprehension of the demonstration 
seraence would not be Improved by recycling the reader through basic 
reading skills. It should also be obvious that recycling students through 
basic reading skills because they encounter difficulty in comprehending 
content material for which they have little or no background knowl- 
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edge IS probably counterprodunivc, Unfuriunaiely, instead jf recug 
nizing the nature uf reading problems in middle and secondary schools, 
and piovidmg appropriate advanced instruction, educators have fallen 
for the back to basics" slogan and persistently have set up remedial 
reading programs that are locked into a deficit recycling model. 

Each reader reconstructs meaning from text on the bjais of his or 
her direct, vicarious, or analogous prior knuwledge and experience. 
Efficient iradcrs activate that knowledge and experience when ap- 
proaching a readi .g task. They anticipate and predict meanings on 
the b?*sis of wh^A they already know about the reading content, and 
they monitor tneir reading comprehension to detect dissonance or 
.onflict with what hey already know. When dissonance or conflict 
occurs, that is, when it doesn't sound right or it doesn't make sense, 
they either reread the material to correct their understanding or rc 
solve the conflict by constructing new knowledge or elaborating on 
old knowledge. In other words, they use prior knowledge as a base, 
both for reconstructing meaning from text and for construc:i.;g 
ncu knowledge from text. >X*ithout a minimum base of prior knowl 
edge about a subject, readers experience difficulty and frustration in 
comprehending content material e\en when their reading skills arc 
reasonably ^ood. Basic reading skills arc necessary but not sufficient 
for comprehension of content materials. 



ADVANCED INSTRUCTION IS THE KEY 

Reading instruction should occur at every le\el and in every classroom 
where reading is required tu be successful. Instruction in middle and 
secondary school subject areas shuuld include preparation for the read 
ing assignment, guidance through the reading prcK,ess, and support 
toward independence in reading the content materials of the subject 
iHerber, 1978>. Instructional processes that simulate efficient readers* 
strategies can help the learner realize what efficient readers do. Stu 
dents can be taught tu use the reading skills they possess in combination 
with their knowledge and experience to reconstruct meaning from text 
and to build on what they already know in order to grasp the new ideas 
in text material. 

Preparation for reading content materials is probably the most Im 
pcirtant and the most neglected part of the instructional process. Stu 
dents can learn to use prior knowledge and experience to anticipate and 
predict meaning through instruction that activates related knowledge, 
previews key concepts and \ocabulary, creates curiosity and expecta 
uon, sets purposes, and feeds forward to the context of the text. 
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SAMPLE TEACHING GUIDES 

The sample teaching guides ihat fulluw are designed to show how 
teachers can prepare students fur their reading assignments. Each of 
these guides has been used suttessfully in ical d^ssroiim situations. 
Each has been found by the teachers who used them to be valuable m 
helping students to anticipate and prediti meaning in tunteni materials 
and to improve comprehension both of the assigned material and of 
related material read independently, 

English Literature: Poetry 

A poem has been selected for the first teaching guide because com- 
prehension of poetry Is heavily dependent un the reader 's prior knowU 
edge Poetry operates both at the particular level and at the universal 
level Poems require thai readers use their prior knowledge not only 
to recognize what poets are saying, but what puets mean by what tb<;y 
say and how what they say relates iv ihe whole world of experience. 

Students in middle and secondary schools often a.e frustrated by 
poetry because they don't understand that the poet writes to describe 
or capture a universal idea or experience. They need prereading in- 
struction that prepares them tu anticipate and predict meaning on the 
basis of their ow n experience and tu recognize how the ideas uf the poet 
relate to world experience. 

The following material has been used in a variety of settings to 
prepare secondary school students tu read the poem ' Ozym^ndias by 
Percy B. Shelley , as well as other poems with the same general theme. 

Ozymandtji 

I met a traveler from an antique land. 
Who said: Two vast and trunklcss legs of smne 
Stand in the dcscn. Near them, on the sand. 
Half sunk, a shattered visage liei, whose frown. 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command. 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read, 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless thlugs. 
The hand that mocked them and ihc heart that fed. 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
"My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings. 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!'" 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that cohssal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
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Activating Related Knowledge 

Firi., che students are asked to form into groups of four or fi^e and 
work together to list as many words as the> ca*! think of that relate to 
both of the following ideas, time and the desert. The word iand is given 
as an example in that it relates both tu tin.e and tu the desert. DifFerei.i 
groups of students generate diflfcrcnt word lists depending on their 
geographic;^! locations and ihcir own background of experience. The 
following lists were generated by an eleventh grade class in New 
England and by a tenth grade da^s in the Southwest: 

Time and the Desert 



Southwest 



sand 


heat 


sand 


changing 


pyramids 


wind 


cactus 


lizards 


sphin^ 


ruins 


sun 


snakes 


mummies 


curse 


moon 


plants 


ancient 


tombs 


heat 


mirage 


modern 


archcolojf;isis 


seasons 


ruins 


sun 




pueblos 
nomads 


erosion 



Obviousl) the gruups had differing Svhemata for the organizing 
ideas. The New England group was responding with words related 
most!) to the ancient desert and the Southwest group with words 
related mustly tu the living desert. Both gruups recognized relation 
ships with iimt that were buth lucral and inferential. Differences in lists 
show up even among groups in the same classroom. 

After the lists art generated withm the groups, they are shared with 
other gruups in the class and ke> wurds are discussed in teims of their 
relaiiunships with the organizing ideas. The purpose of the exercise is 
tu activate students' priur knowledge of the urganizing Ideas and to 
share that eApenente amung all the students. In addition, it gives the 
teacher the opportunity to assess students' knowledge related to the 
setting and tunc of the poem and to enhance that knowledge when 
necessary. 
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ExpJttdsng and Rtfinin^ Voiabtilary 

After the teacher has shown that he or she values the students' word 
hsi, they are quite willing to engage in a vcn.abulary activity with words 
that the teacher values. Students then are asked tu remain in their 
groups and work together on a vocabulary exercise. 
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Re<ognizin^ Related Meanings 

Dirtittoni. For cawh set of wurds bcluw, v^russ uut the wurd that dijes not 
belong with the others. In the spate provided, drvLtibe huw the other three 
words are related or why they belong together. 



1, vast 


boundless 


limited 


colossal 


2, face 


visage 


front 


rear 


3. smile 


sneer 


laugh 


frown 


4. broken 


whole 


shattered 


fragmented 


5. column 


mighiy 


pedestal 


table 


6. poet 


artist 


sculptor 


scientist 


7, emotions 


passions 


troubles 


feelings 


8. command 


despair 


abam on 


hopeless 



The exercise is designed tu fanniliarize the iiudenis with the words 
that appear in the puem so they will retugnize them when they read 
the poem. Working on the exercise 06 a group gives students the 
opportunity to hear the words pronuunted, to sec the words as they are 
being discussed, to recognize the relationships among the words, and 
to speak the words in the discussion. It should be noticed that several 
of the Items arc ambiguous in the sense that more than one answer is 
reasonable. Sinte this is a learning experience rather than a test, these 
kinds of items can be cffcttivc in focusing even more attention on the 
words and in requiring rrukiple retiiatiun uf the reasons for one group- 
ing or another when students compare their responses. It should be 
pointed out to students, however, that on moM well-designed multiple- 
choice tests there is only one best answer. 

Drau tn^ on Expimme to Support Familiar Ideas 

After gaining some familiarity with the vocabulary of the poem, 
students are asked to work in their groups lo resp*jnd on the basis of 
their own experience to some statements of familiar ideas. 

Thtnk About It 

Dtredton^ Read each statement and decide whether or not you really be- 
lieve it is true, based on your uwn experience. In your discussion of the 
statements, try to think of exceptions thai might suppoii a different point 
of view as well as examples that support the idea. For cxan^ple, m the first 
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ucm» docs time rtrr wait fur anyone? VC'hac about cimcouc in a football 
game? Docs cime ever .^€m to slow down or speed up? Is time real or have 
we created it? See if your group can come to an agreement on each state- 
ment. 

1. Time waits for no one. 

2. All people are mortal and someday will die. 

3. Death is the great leveler. 

4. An artist gets to know a lot about his or her subject. 

5. Things are not always what they seem to be. 

6. Pride goes before a fall. 

7. All man-made things are temporal and someday will disintegrate. 

8. A person's vision is temporal even though his or her perspective is 



The exercise is cle; \;necl to familiarize students with the ideas of the 
pwt so thai they recugmzc those ideas when they read them, interpret 
the puei's meaning, and apply thf. poet's ideas to the universe of experi- 
ence. 

Reading for a Purpose 

Now that students have activated and/or developed "prior knowl- 
edge" of the setting, tone, vocabulary, and ideas of the poem, they are 
directed to read Ozymandias ' to see if the author of the poem agrees 
with the staten^ents they have been discussing. 

After the students read the poem, the statements may be used for 
discussion of the puei's ideas. For each statement, ihe students decide 
whether or not they think the poet agrees with it, and they find evi* 
dence in tlie poem to support their decision. 

Though this amount of preparation for reading may seem excessive 
to sooie teachers of literature, most teachers who have learned to help 
students use these strategies are delighted with the changes in their 
students' attitudes toward reading literature and their ability to compre 
hend metaphor and abstraction. Moreover, the strategies can be de- 
signed for theme units wherein the same concept statements can be 
used for several pieces of literature to develop independence in read 
ing. 

Fur example, the statements used for discussion in 'Think About It" 
above nnght be used lu support students* reading of another poem. For 
homework after the lesson, the students might be asked tu read the 
fHjem Limited" by Carl Sandburg, to determine whether or not chat 
poet agreed with the statements. Since the theme of "Limited" is simi- 
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lar to that of "Ozymandias." most of the statements tan be supported 
with evidence from that poem as well. 

Ltmiud 
by Carl Sandburg 

I am riding on a Limited Express, one of the crack trams of the nation. 
Hurtling across the prairie into blue haze and dark air go fifteen all-steel 

coaches holding a thousand people. 
(All the coaches shall be scrap and rust ar- all the men and women laughing 

in the diners and sleeper shall pass to ashes.) 
I ask a man in the smoker where he is going and he answers. Omaha. 

The same kinds of strategies for preparation fur reading assignments 
can be used with different genres of literature as well as with science 
and social studies text materials. Prereading exercises ^an be designed 
to activate or develop students' experience related tu the theme of the 
text material, to provide students with knowledge of the key concepts 
or technical vocabulary, and to lead students to anticipate or predict 
meaning on the basis of their own experience. 

Science: Biology 

During observation of a student intern. I watched a tenth grade 
class struggling unsuccessfully with a reading assignment only two 
pages long. The students had been asked to read the material and to 
write the answers to questions that the teacher had written on the 
chalkboard. Both the students and the teacher were frustrated and 
irritable because the students could not comprehend the material. Fol- 
lowing the observation, the teacher and I discussed the students' diffi- 
culty and worked on some prereading strategies to develop and en- 
hance the students' ability to comprehend the material. The density of 
concepts in the material made the reading ext',emely difficult for any- 
one not already familiar with the ideas contained in it (including mej. 
Since the teacher already was familiar with the vocabulary, the facts, 
and the concepts being presented, she did not recognize the problem. 
Indeed, she had to draw a diagram to help me understand it. Once 
she recognized the problem, she decided to use a structured overview 
of the material to familiarize students with the vocabulary of the se- 
lection and the organization of the material presented (Barron and 
Earle. 1969). We also agreed that a vocabulary exercise based on the 
overview might be helpful. Our purpose was lo develop in the stu- 
dents, in advance of the reading assignment, a sense of anticipation 
for what would be presented and how it would be organized. 
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Structured Ovemew 

The next day, the teacher intruduted the lesson, using the structured 
overview of the material. The teacher showed how the new material 
was related to what the students already knew. She pronounced each 
new vocabulary word and pointed out its relationship to other words 
in the text material. She built up the expectation that students would 
learn the classes of eumytophyta and examples of each, along with 
other information that they v.ouid use to complete the overview upon 
reading the material. Below is the overview. 



STRUCTURED OVERVIEW OF A BIOLOGY READING 
ASSIGNMENT 

BIOLDGY (BIOLOGIST) 
Animal Kingdom Plant Kingdom 
Thallophyta 

Fungi (Mycology. Mycologist) 

rNon-iTffcn) 

■ r 

Eumytophyta 



Examples 



Other Information 



Algae 
(Crccrn) 



Myxomycophyta 
Slimcr Mold^ 
(Protista) 



Refinement of Vocabulary and Concepts 

Before the actual reading assignment, the teacher asked the students 
to move into groups of four or five and work together on the following 
vocabulary exercise. 

Similarities and Differences 

Direcmm, Some of the words in pairs listed Lclow can be found in the 
structured overview. Based un yuur knowledge of the words from pre\-Iou* 
lessons and the way (hey are related in che overview, discuss with others in 
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your group huw ihe words in each pair are alike and how chey are difTerenc. 
If you don*l know for sure about any pair, guess where they may fic m che 
overview and then come back co them after reading the material to complece 
the overview and the vocabulary exercise. 

biology — my^ ology 
algae — fungi 

achlorophyllous— chlorophyllous 
myxomycophyta— eymycophyta 
TAycologist — biologist 
protista — slime molds 
autotrophic — heterotrophic 
phycomycates — fungi imperfectae 

Though the words are extremely difficult, the students were able to 
complete most of the exercise on the basis of the structured overview 
and their own knowledge from previous lessons. 

Reading for a Purpose 

Finally, the teacher asked the students to read the material to com- 
plete the structured overview and the vocabulary guide and then to 
answer the questions on the board. Given this preparation for the 
reading assignment, they were able tu anticipate the organization of the 
material and to predict the appearance of facts and concepts based on 
their knowledge of the organization. They were able to answer the 
assessment questions with relative ease. 

Social Studies: Public Health 

As a final example, this lesson was taught by a special education 
teacher to a group of learning disabled students in a middle grade 
resource room (Stalcup, 1980). The reading selection was about the 
dangers of teenage smoking. 

Activating Student Experience 

As first preparation for the reading assignment, the teacher asked the 
students to say all the words they could think of related to smoking. The 
teacher listed their words on the chalkboard and they discussed how 
each word was related to smoking. 
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Expanding and Refining Vocabulary 

During the distussion of students' word :>ts, the teacher added and 
explained a few words frurn the ielettion thai the students needed to 
know. 

Predicting from Experience 

Next, the teacher introduced the followi, exercise: 

Would You Say Tb t 

DiTKiiwns . >X'ork together to read ca<.h siatcmeru and dcLide on the bajis of 
what you already know whether or not you agree with the idea. If you 
agree with it, put a check in the first space. Then if /Ou predict that the 
readiug icIcLtion wimld suppori ihai statemeni, put a eheek in the seeond 
space. 



I . Smokers don't h've as long as nonsmokers. 

2 More teenage girls smoke than do teenage boys. 

3 Some teenagers smoke because it makes them feel 

older. 

4 ^Some teenagers smoke because their friends do. 

5. Some teenagers smoke because they don't think about 

the dangers of smoking, 

6 Poisonous gases in cigarettes can damage a smoker's 

heart, lungs, and brain. 

7. Babies of women smokers are at risk. 



After energetic discussion of their own beliefs anu opinions about the 
itatements, the students predicted which uf the statements would be 
confirmed by reading the article. 

Reading for a Purpose 

Finally, the teacher directed the students to read the text in order to 
confirm or reject their predictions on the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented in the article. 

Given this kind of preparation for reading, these "learning disabled" 
students were eager to read the material, and they were able to Lompre 
hend the facts, concepts, and values presented. Further, they gave every 
evidence of pleasure and satisfaction in doing so. 
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Although these Instruttiunal strategies futus un partitular reading se- 
lections, it is the process rather than the prudutt uf reading ihat is bf»ing 
stressed here. The strate^^ies are designed tu help students realize the 
value of prior knowledge and experience as a basis fur reading and 
learning. Thc> learn to anticipate and predict meaning, based on their 
own priur knowledge and experience, and tu monitor their reading to 
detect dissonance or conflict with what they already know. When what 
they are reading doesn't ''sound right" or doesn't "squ. e with their 
experience," they seek evidence to correct their understanding or to 
resolve the conflict by constructing new knowledge or elaborating on 
old knowledge. Children do not come into the world knowing these 
processes, they must be learrted. Some students learn them incidentally 
and become proficient readers on their own. Most students would 
benefit from ]i*s uction that builds positively on ihe basic reading skills 
and provides support for the transition to sophisticated subject-area 
reading materials. 

In Summary , the following ideas should be considered by middle and 
secondary school teachers as they plan their content-area reading as- 
signments: 

1. Preparation for reading is an important part of the instructional 
process. 

2. Simulation of the efilicient reader's strategies helps the learner 
understand the reading process. 

3. Generation of ideas around an organizing concept activates the 
learner's prior knowledge. 

4. Prereading discussion of new vocabulary and/'or the organiza- 
tional pattern of the material promotes anticipation and prediction 
of meaning. 

5. Prereading discussion of known ideas related or analogous to 
content material promotes anticipation and prediction of mean- 
ing. 

6. Instruction that activates prior experience, creates curiosity, sets 
purposes, and feeds forward to the content of the text should 
occur in every classroom where reading is required for success. 
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There is considerable eiUemc that different typa of que^iom elnit different types 
of response. If this is so, do the questions ue ask in assessing reading lomprehin* 
sion require different types of re^ponse^ that must be learned? Jones presents a 
rariet^ )f materials for teaching students hou to reio^nize and respond to a 
number of different kinds of questions. 



Durkin's (1978-79) landmark findings concerning the lack of com- 
prehension instruction in American dassrcAjms already have been de- 
scribed in the introduction of this book. As important as these 
findings are, they do not fully address the range of problems of m- 
scruction. Achievement In school requires both comprehension and 
the ability to respond to questions about what is read. That is, when 
teachers ask students to summarize, to describe, or to compare and 
contrast, they expect students" responses to be organized in terms of 
commonly recognized (text) structures. Thus, a compare/contrast 
question requires a compare/contrast text structure, nut a dcscripuon 
of a sequence of events. Moreover, teachers expect a certain level of 
response: literal, inferential, application, and so on. Yet, these text 
stnictures and levels of processing requirements are almost never 
stated as part of the objecJve or task in most classrooms. The best 
students seem to figure out these requirements in a trial and error 
manner. However, the national outcry regarding the poor quality of 
speaking and writing suggests that the majority of American students 
are not fluent in responding to questions requiring r/ritcen and oral 
discourse. 

What is needed as a paralL-1 to comprehension instruction is what I 
have termed respome instrtution. Broadly stated, this is systematic and 
explicit inst ruction to help students articulate, in oral and written dis- 

Thc author wishes to thank the Chkigo Public Sthuols and the Center for the Study 
of Reading for their support m developing the materials used m this article. 
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course, answers tu quescions about what they read. More specifically, 
response msirucuori mvulvcs teaching students how to structure their 
answers su chat the answers cover the deiired content, use an appropri 
ate text structure, and reflect the intended level of response. Techni 
cally speaking, response instruction may include teaching students how 
to answer objective questions and analogies as well as how to answer 
questions requiring connected oral or written discourse. However, 
there already is research on response Instruction for objective questions 
and research on testwiseness and analogies (Salomon and Auchenbach, 
1984 ). Hence, this article will focus on response instruction for answers 
requiring connected discourse. 
The article is organized to answer several questions: 

1. What is the content of response instruction? 

2. How should response instruction be taught? 

3. Why should we provide response instructions? 

4. When should response instruction be given? 

5. Who should teach response instruction? 

6. How should response instruction be scored? 

After these questions are answered, there are three sample lessons. 

WHAT IS THE CONTl.sT OF RESPONSE INSTRUCTION? 

Generally, any information that helps students articulate answers to 
qr.estions constitutes rtipomt imtruaion. Consequently, what is offered 
below IS intended to be suggeotivc, not definitive. Since responses arc 
answers to questions, it iS impurtai,t to consider v,hat types of questions 
students must answer as well as iht of the relationship between 

the questions and the icxi. Then we can consider ways to help students 
organize their answers. 

Question Analysis 

Armbrustcr, Anderson, Bruning, and Meyer (1983) have analyzed 
over 300 questions in social studies texts to develop a taxonomy of 
questions. Altogether, they define eight types of questions. 

time (When?) 

location (Where?) 

quantity (How much? Hou many?} 

name (Who? Whose?) 
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Concept identification ^What? Which?) 
explanation (Why? How?\ 
description (What is?) 

comparison (Compare/Contrast? How did X change?) 

For each category of question, Armbruster et al. show svsiematically 
what information is prouded m the question and alsv* the pattern of Ideas 
that is required in the answer. 

Consider Why-Conflict" questions, a subcategory of explanations, 
for example. These questions typically require that the student Identify 
the goals and actions of the two or more panies in the conflict, the 
questions provide the definition of the conflict. The question, "Why 
was there trouble between the Indians and the colonists?" clearly 
defines the conflict between the Indians and the culunlsts. To explain 
the conflict fully, the student must explain how the colonists' actions 
interfered with Indian goals and vice versa. The authors argue that 
students in U.S. history and other fields typically are not taught how 
to analyze what a question is asking, find the relevant information or 
content in the text, and write an ^nswer to the question. Providing 
explicit in^ituction in question analysis would be a major step toward 
response instruction. 

Level of Thinking and Text Conditions 

Raphael and Pearson (1982) argue that In analyzing questions. It is 
crucial to consider the relationship between the question and the an 
swcr, given the available information. Raphael and Pearsun distinguish 
three text conditions, text explicit, text Implicit, and script. In a ;^\; 
explntl condiuon, the answer is stated explicitly. In a text implicit ^ondi 
tion, the answer is only implied, consequently, the student must use 
inferential thinking. In the^*np/ condition, according to Raphael and 
Pearson, the answer is not in the text, Instead, the student must use 
prior knowledge. Regarding the latter, I prefer the term text inade 
quale because it allows the teacher to direct the student to consult 
additional texts, as well as prior knowledge, when the answer I n 
stated in the text or when It Is stated so poorly that it is not us$ e. 
Raphael and Pearson found that teaching students to recognize these 
various conditions significantly improved comprehension. They argued 
that this instruction made students aware of the need for their answers 
tu have diflferent levels of thinking and helped them to analyze the 
nature of the available information as a first step toward formulating an 
answer. 
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Frames and Nonlinear Outlines 

Ontc students have analyzed a question and have fuund the relevant 
Infurmatiun, the next step in response instruttiun would be to help 
students organize their answers. Undoubtedly, good teachers have 
found various ways to do this throughout the years. Two concepts are 
offered below because they have only just emerged from research, A 
frame is a ^et of content specific questions or categories thai an author 
or student uses to organize the text (Armbruster and Anderson, 1984), 
However, frame questions arc not just any questions. They are the key 
sets of questions that are fundamental to understanding a given disci- 
plinc. A typical frame underlying many narrative texts is the goal- 
action \jutcomc frame. This frame may be used to understand the be- 
havior of one character In a story or *he action of one group in an 
historical narrative. In this frame, the key questions are. What are the 
goals of group A? What actions did it take to achieve its goals? What 
are the results of the actions? Other questions that often are added to 
this frame for literary narratives are, ^X'ha^ were the problems group 
A had in reaching its goals? >X'hat was the internal response of the 
gioup? 

When students use frames to help organize the text or to answer 
questions, each frame question or category has an accompanying "slot" 
or category that the students use to fill in the answer to the questions. 
lu the CIRCA ^Collaboration to Improve Reading in the Content Area) 
project, involving the Chicago Public Schools and the Center for the 
Study of Reading, we have found it useful to teach students to use 
various types of nunUncar ouilim iitikUure^ to accompany each frame. 
The outline structure should reflect the structure of the response. 

To explain, researchers reccndy have developed a number of innova- 
tive systems for outlining, analyzing, and responding to questions. For 
example, Jones and Amiran (in Junes, Amiran, and Katims, 1984) have 
developed such a system, which they call matrix outlining and analy- 
^u. In this method, they teach students to outline responses to questions 
thai ask for comparisons by using two-dimensional tables or matrices. 
Consider a question asking a student to "describe*" (compare) colonial 
iind local governments in early America before the American Revolu- 
tion. The types of government would be the row headings of the 
matrix, the frame questions would be the column headings of the 
matrix. The three government frame questions are. Who governs? 
What powers do the leaders have? How do they get their powers? (See 
Figure la, p. 114). Once the marix Is completed, the student then can 
analyze the pattern of Information in each column and row by specify- 
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ing similarities and difference * Idiciunally, the 6tudent may use the 
matrix structure as the basis L ^anlzing an ural ur written response. 
Thus, a row generalization u: prubabiliiy statement may be a topic 
sentence that is supported by the information in the tells of that row. 
Through matrix outlining and analysis, it is possible to leath students 
to generate numerous high level generalizations and to organize infor- 
mation for any number of paragraphs. 

Similarly , Armbruster ( 1980) has developed an innovative system of 
outlining called iJta mapping In which ideas arc mapped in boxes ac- 
cording to certain rules she developed. Many of the frames in CIRG\ 
arc modifications of her definition of mapping. A frame that is fre- 
quently mapped in the CIRCA project iS the problem-solving frame 
(see Figure lb, p. 115). 

To summarize, we have described several concepts and skills that 
would help students to respond to questions. First, It would be useful 
to teach students how to conduct qtu^tion atial)i^L Tf is means teaching 
students to analyze questions fur the information they provide and for 
the information they require. I.e., the lext structure that is implied or 
stated in the question. Second, students should be aware that questions 
require different Utth of thinking, gitm tht iotuhiioth Third, students 
can use/wmti and mnlimar outlim ^trutiuns to help organize their 
answers. 

HOW SHOULD RESPONSE INSTRUCTION BE TAUGHT.> 

Teaching Methods 

One way to teach response instruction is by providing txplhtt w- 
stnuiwn, as described by Pearson and Leys in this volume. Specifically, 
this means telling the students exactly what is expected on a step-by-step 
basis, providing guided practice, and ihen progressing to independent 
practice (Pearson and Gallagher, 1983). Explicit instruction is inher- 
ently '*ijpdaun*' instruction In that ihe teacher beginj instruction by 
providing general guidelines or rules fallowed by particular examples 
and practice. 

In contrast, the teacher could sequence the same instruction by using 
a "bottom up'* approach. In this Instruction the teacher begins by elicit- 
ing examples of the desired response from the class. Each example is 
examined for its merits. If one example is particularly good, it may be 
selected as a model respoi.ac. Usually, though, the teacher works with 
the class as a group to formulate a response using the examples as a 
basis. Once good response* are obtained and the students are fairly 
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familiar wiih the pru^css uf forming one, the teacher will elicit some 
general rules and guidelines fulluwed by guided practice. Many of the 
methods articulated by conteni-aiea reading teachers involve bottom 
up instruction with much emphasis on guiding the students as a group 
to figure out the best statement or response. 

A. * mi, 15 another method c J providing response instruction. In this 
method, the teacher ideally provides (1) one or more examples of 
modeL hat illustrate various features of the expected responses, 
(2; eomuients thai identify exactly what is &j^A about each response, 
O) sample thinking processes used to arrive at the response, and 
V4; guideu practice with ample opportunities for editing, revision, and 
correction of errors. 

Other Characteristics 

li IS crucial thai response instruction should be content drtien in two 
important ways. First, the content always should determine the pre 
scribed text structure, regardless of its level of difficulty. That is, if the 
first chapter of the course focuses on questions about causal interac 
iioni, the teacher shcmid not invent some description questions because 
descriptive text structures are easier to teach compared to cause/efFeCt 
or explanation text structures. He or she should deal directly with 
causal analyses because that is the content in question. Second, the 
instruction should kKus on teaching text structures as a mcam to under 
standing the content, not as an end in itself. It is very easy to lose 
balance heie, one must constantly emphasize that text structures are 
merely a means of expressing ideas. Thus, Instruction and correction 
of errors should constantly relate to the flow of ideas. 

It IS also crucial that response instruction involve a great deal of 
mieraiiwn with the students, regardless of the teaching method se 
lected. That is, the teacher should frequently ask students to summa 
rize, paraphrase, explain a point, defend an answer, or provide addi 
tional examples if the instruction is direct or invoKes modeling. The 
bottom-up approach is, of course, inherently interactive. 

WHY SHOULD WE PROVIDE RESPONSE 
INSTRUCTION? 

The answer to this question has to be somewhat anecdotal. In the 
« ourse of doing experimental research, I was an observer in a high 
>chool that IS recognized nationally as being outstanding in terms of 
student Scores on the essay component of college entrance exams. 
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college acceptance, and scholarships during college. What I saw sur- 
prised me at the time. On the day before a test, a teacher told the 
students what content to cover in the essay question and what para- 
graph structures* to use throughout, paragraph by paragraph. I later 
learned that this training was part uf a concerted schoolwide effort to 
train students to write a highly structured five>paragraph essay in all 
content arts^s. Similar procedures were followed for the juruor term 
paper, including a 10 page handout specifying not only the content 
coverage and essay structure but also notetaking and studying proce- 
dures. Since then, I have discovered that there is a rather stable relation- 
ship between outstanding achievenieni aaiung students and the type of 
response instruction prescribed above. Obversely, there seems to be an 
equally stable relationship between what Spady (1981) tails "vague- 
referenced" instruction (particularly regarding responses) and low 
achievement. 

More recently , Bloom ( 1984) has been studying for several years the 
background of outstanding persons m all fields (musicians, chess play- 
ers, scholars, etc.). He has found that what they have in common 
educationally is tutorial instruction, which is maximally high in provid- 
ing cua as to what must be learned and the criteria for evaluation, 
partidpaiion (time on task), loruaion uf trron, and Poutitc reitifonc* 
ment It would seem that response Instruction constitutes a substantial 
part of a tutoring model of instruction. 

Additionally, Bloom has empirically established thii the achieve- 
ment level of students taught by the tutorial model .s two standard 
deviations higher than that attained by traditional instruction. Cur- 
rently, he is engaged in establishing what variables of instruction in 
typical classrooms might be altered to move the level of the average 
student toward the level of the most talented. Two variables that he has 
defined thus far are enhathtJ lugnlthc entry letel which teaches students 
the prerequisite content and skills they need for a given course, and 
quality of imtrtutwri, which seeks to provide high levels of instructional 
cues, participation, correction uf errors, and positive reinforcement for 
whole groups. 

Providing response instruction would generate the following. 

1. high levels of cues, because the teacher tells the student directly 
what is to be learned and how to respond in order to attain the 
highest criteria of excellence 

2, high levels of participation, because ea^h student in the class re- 
sponds to written questions, and responding is, by definition, 
participation 
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3, high levels uf curreciing errurs, because the student is given the 
criteria for correcting errors in responses, is actively involved in 
an editings revision process before submitting a final version, and 
often works to improve the version after it has been evaluated 

4. high levels of reinforcement, beci?>*se the teacher's role is that of 
helper and colleague in response instruction. 

WHEN SHOULD RESPONSE INSTRUCTION BE GIVEN? 

Elsewhere Jones, Friedman, Tinzmann, and Cox (1984) have argued 
thai instruction for any given segment of texi should involve three 
phases: 

1. Rtadwe^i imtruawih which seeks to preteach difficult vocabulary, 
relate the content to whai is known, provide a purpose in reading, 
analysis of questions, and possibly estimate the likely response 
format on the basis of analyzing the question or surveying the 
features of the text such as titles and pictures 

2. Comprchmmn imtruaton, which helps the student with **on line" 
processing during reading as well as with constructing meanings 
from text after reading C*in-depth** processing) 

3. Reipome imtrtatwn, which helps the student respond to questions 
about the text. 

Thus, in one sense, response instruction actually may begin in the 
readiness pha^e if the students analyze questions before reading (e.g., 
a question asking the student to explain the effects of an event implies 
a compare/ contrast text structure). Therefore, one purpose in reading 
wuuld be to note the >imilariiies and differences because the student 
must compare X before and after the event. The main thrust of re 
sponse instruction, however, is after reading. 

WHO SHOULD TEACH RESPONSE INSTRUCTION? 

The answer to this question is unequivocal, everybody — teachers of 
students from Lndergarien through graduate school in all subject 
areas. One of the reasons why instruction has become su fragmented 
in recent years is thai content teachers often expect the reading teacher 
or the English teacher to provide all of the writing instruction. Yet, this 
IS not possible because response instruction should be content driven, 
and teachers who teach reading, language arts, or English frequently 
are not sufficiently well versed in the content areas to teach the content 
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and text structures needed for eflfective Instruttiun. Essentially, a plea 
for response instruction is a plea to integrate the teaching of wntm^ in 
the content areas with the concept teaching of reading in the content 
areas developed by Herber and ethers in this book. 

HOW SHOULD RESPONSES BE SCORED? 

Although there already are some excellent methods of storing wriung 
available, most of these were developed for the purposes of teachmg 
composition, not a content subject. Scoring need not be complex, nor 
is there only one method. Perhaps the easiest method is to make brief 
outlines before teaching of the key points in the content, the key text 
structure elements such as the use of a specific text structure plus 
appropriate markers, and the level of response. These outlines should 
be the basis of teaching as well as of storing. Moreover, while there are 
any number of ways to weight the various sets of scores, content cover- 
age and level of thinking shoulc* receive the highest weights. An exam- 
ple of scoring an essay on the interaction of the Indians and Europeans 
in the New World is shown in Figure 2a (p. 116). A more systematic 
method developed for matrix outlining and analysis is shown m Figure 
2b (p. 117), 
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FIGURE lA. GOVERNMENT FRAME USING MATRIX 
OUTLINING AND ANALYSIS (from the CIRCA Teachers Manual, 
1/.5. History, Grade 7, reprinted with permission) 

FolUlcdl Essay, Pari I Vnit 2: Lc«on 2 

The TVo levels of Colonial Gwernr^ent 
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**** EKD **** 



EXPLANATION 

1. You win us»e the ^'.ovt'rntnent frar>e to record what you learn about 
governnent in the En)?.lii>h colonies. 

2. England iset up two levels of government In its colonies; 
therefore, the governnent frare is divided into two parts. 

3. The people who governed at the rwo levels are listed in the 
•'Governing I'nit" coluan of the governnent frane. 

Copyright © 1984, Board of Education, City of Chicago, and Center for 
t^e Study of Reading, University of Illinois, Urbana -Campaign 
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FIGURE IB. FILLED-IN PROBLEM-SOLVING FRAME 
{from the CIRCA Teacher's Manual, U.S. History, Grade 7, 
reprinted with permission) 

P«t 1. The First Presidency irni^ Ux Uason 3 

Questions for the Problcta^SolvinR Fr*Bg 
1. Who had the problea? (national government) 



Problea 



2* What vas the prcblea? (a large national debt) 


3. What cauaed thla problea? 

(debts frcffl the Revolutionary War 
such as loans Iroe other coun- 
tries* loans froa American citi- 
zens, back pay due to soldiers, 
and overdue bills from merchants) 


A. What were the negative effecta? 

(America was a bad credit risk; 
other countries would not lend 
nonuy to the new nation; Aincricans 
were fearful of investing their 
Esoncy in the government.) 


Attcaptcd Solutions 




5. What actions vcre taken to 
solve Che problem? 

(Tariff Act passed) 

(HAsjilton proposed a Undncial 
plan to— 

1. pay var dt-bts in lull 

2. assume war debts of the scatcsi 

3. establish a National Bank 

4. pasa an cKclse tax on whiskey.) 


6. What were the resulta of theae 
actiona? 

(ral.sed sone tunds but not enough) 

(greatly Irproved the nation's 
credit rating, but tsany Americans 
and Europeans continued to 
distrust AiTierica's financial 
condit ion) 

(led to the Whiskey RirbelUon in 
Pennsylvania) 



**** END **** 



Copyright © 1984. Board of Education, City of Chicago, and Center for 
the Study of Reading, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
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Reading. Thinking, and Concept Development 



FIGURE 2A. SCORING PROCEDURES USED FOR AN ESSAY ON 
CAUSE-EFFECT RELATIONS (reprinted with permission) 



Exploraciof^ 



Teit: TM-4 



Paras^aph Que»tlon (26.-31.) 

Directions - WRITE a paragraph that suaaaarizca the results of the econonic 
interaction of the native Aner leans and the Europeans in the Kew World. 
The topic sentence has been written for you. Use the following steps to 
construct your paragraph: 

Step 1. SUJIMARIZE the results of the economic interaction for the 

Indians in a sentence or two. IKCLUDE at least two results. 

Step 2. SUMMARIZE the results of the econonic interaction for the 

Europeans in a sentence or two. IKCLUDE at least two results. 

Step 3. CONTRAST the results for the Indians and the results for the 
Europeans in a sentence. 

REMEMBER that you can earn bonus points by including cxtr . information 
and by constructing a well-written paragraph. 



1 bonus point 
for third result 



1 bonus point 
(or third result 



SCORING KEY 

btt'p 1 Indian results ^ points 

- traded away their land for two 

- driven from their land results 

- conquered by the Europeans 

Step 2 European results* 2 points. 

- found gold and silver 3t»?f 

- became wealthy and powerful rcbultti 

- Spain established a large empire 

In Central and South America 

Step 3 Contrast of results 2 points 

- Indian** hurt by conflict 

- Europeans helped by contHct 

Award one or two bonus points to a pdratjrdph it it includes "fioaething 
extra," such as hupporting d»?taiU, a gt-nvralizacion, or a connecting 
sentence. 
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FIGURE 2B. SCORING CARD USED WITH MATRIX OUTLINING 
AND ANALYSIS (reprinted with permission) 

COMPARE-AKD-CONTRAST ISSAY (CAC) CHECKLIST 

INSTRUCTIONS. One checklist and grade sheet below will be used by your 
teacher to grade your CAC As you write use the structure (S) column as 
a Checklist to make sure that you have the correct nunbur and types of 
sentences for each paragraph. After you have coopleted your essay, make 
a check W) in the column labeled (S) for each sentence that is present, 
accurate, and properly positioned. Each sentence does not necessarily 
have to be in the order listed as long as it is weU-integrated in the 
paragraph structure. However, if the sentence is grossly out of order, 
make an "X" in the (S) colunn and do not count it as a credit. The number 
01 checKS wiU be the nunbcr grade you receive for Structure. Quality 
Will be assessed by the teacher according to the criteria in the right 
column. Quality scores for each nentence go in the column marked (Q). 



INTRODIXTORY l^UAORAPH ( 1 > 


s 


9 


CRITERIA FOR GRADING QUALITY 


Introductory scntcncvs 

Explanation of the titli- 
Thesis statenicnt <col. k;tn.) 

Statement of purpObv 

lran:sition sentence 






Crabs reader's attention; sets 
stage (20) 






Ohvious (1); Original (2-3) 

Specifics sins./difffi. (3); 
Discovery gen. (5) 

Ilcntion of attribute cate- 
gories (1) 

llemcnt frotn Intro (1); 
Element fron Par. 2 (1) 










FIRST mODLt P,\I<AGI(.\1'H ( 2) 








topic s>entt*ncf 

Detail, t-KanpU- or kiwXk ^1 
Detail, e>sa»f»li or <juo(»« . ; 
Wrap-up M'ntfncc(s) 

Transition scnttnc*.- 

^Cbe of signal word.. 






Mdki-s. coDparative statement (3); 

Specifics, slips. (2); Specifies 

dills. (2); Findb underlying 

con. vie. (^) 
Adequate (1); Cood (2) 
Adequate (1); Cood (2) 
Lltordl or paraphrase (1); 

Analytical (2-3) 
LK-nent fron 2 (l); Element 

froTi 3 (1) 
Appropriate Use (1-2) 






















SLCOr.D rilDDLE PAIU\CH,\PH { 3 > 








lopic senttrncc | 




_ **-takt'ai comparative statement (3); 



CONausiON ( S) 

Refctatenent of thesis 
*Col. relationship generallz'tn 
Causal inference 

Supporting evidence: 
Probability statement 
Supporting evidence: 
Closing staterent 
*Use of siKnal words 



Review (1); Paraphrased review (2) 
Obvious (1); Shows insight (2-3) 
Obvious (1); Shows insight (2-3) 
Weak (1); Strong (2-3) 
Obvious (1); Shows insight (2-3) 
Weak (1); Strong (2-3) 
Appropriateness (1) 
Appropriate Use (1-2) 



^Optional 

Copyright © 1982, Beau Fly Jones 
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OVERVIEW OF A SAMPLE LESSON SUMMARIZING AN INTERACTION FRAME 



Grade levels: 7-8 Suhjea: United States History 

Question/ task: Summarize the mteraction frame for the Internationa): Essay on the French and Indian War. 

Interaction Jrame: Much of history involves the interaction of tu.o or more groups of people. A useful way to comprehend 
descriptions of these interactions is to use the interaction frame. In its simplest version, this frame involves asking the 
following questions; { 1 ) What are the goals of each group? (2) What actions did each group take to reach its goals? (3) What 
was the nature of the inttraction? (4) What were the results of the interaction for each group? 

Text stmcture: Compare/contrast Time: One class lesson 

Materials: The materials for this lesson were taken from the CIRCA project, the Collaboration to Improve Reading in the 
Cor nt Area. The collaborators are the Chicago Public Schools and the Center for the Study of Reading, University of 
nil ' ' , Urbana-Champaign. CIRCA materials consist of a Summary Te,\t, which includes summary essays on each period of 
' • States history, a leather Manuai which provides guidelines for in-depth instruction for each unit, and Student Notebook 
The .naterials are used in conjunction with regular classroom textbooks. The materials shown are from the Teacher Manual 

Teaching procedures 

1. Ask the students to ^uney the title and subtitles from the International Essay in the CIRCA Summary Text (not shown), 

2. Elicit from the students: 

• predictions regarding the content of the essay. 

• a rationale for which frame to use (the interaction frame, because the essay deals with the interactions of the French/ 
Indians and English/Colonists during the French and Indian War). 

3. Ask the students to read the essay, correct their predictions, and add any new information. 

4. Gtude the students to map the ideas from the essay into the interaction frame in A ctivity A (Figure 3a, p. 119). 

5. Guide the students to construct a summary of the interaction frame (Figure 3b, p. 120). 

Note that this lesson provides readiness instruction, comprehension Instruction, and response instruction. Response instnic 
O tion actually begins during readiness instruction when the teacher asks the students to use the title, subtitles, and graphics 
ERiC to decide which frame to use. The steps above are paraphrases of the actual instruction. 
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FIGURE 3A. INTERACTION FRAME FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
ESSAY ON THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 
(reprinted with permission) 



International Essay, Pjrts 1 «n<3 2 t^nit I: Lesson 16 

Th e French and Indian War; Conflict over the Ohio Valley 

AUifs; French/ Indiana 



A 1 1 lc«t ; rn^> 1 i sh/Co 1 on i s t ^ 
COALS 



England w.intrd to clalrs the land 
in the Ohio ValKy. 
Thf coloniitts wanttd to suttli- 
in the -)hio ValU-y. 



T 



COAIS 



Franrr uantt-d to claJn the Ohio 
ValUy. hunt ior furs, and keep 
thu English colonists out. 
The Indians wanted to keep their 
land In the Ohio Valley and keep 
EngUsh colonitsta out. 



Interaction; C on fl i cj_ 
jbng 1 i c h /oTjfo n 1 S t , 
(clair^vd Ohio Valhy) 

(tried to settle in 
Ohio Wiley) 



(sent troops warning; 
French to Icav) 



T 



Ftt-nch ,i nd Indi.i n )^aT Bri'ke O ut , 

'I 

Xreaty of Far i ^ i my d in 17^1 



jh rench/ Indians 
(clalrj;d Ohio Valley) 

(b«ild iur trading posts to 
prevent English colonists 
' Iron novlng westward) 

(French refu<ied to leave) 



Englig,h/Colonial nesuU s 

} England — 

I -England won th^^ war. 

j -England got the hind Itt Canada 

and east of the Mississippi 

River. 

-England becaj?e cht rajor Euro- 
pean power In North Arerici. 

-Inference! England lo.t sop^i- oi 
its power ovi-r the colonies. 

Colonixta 
-Colonists grew rore Mi pend. nt 

of England • 
-Colonies becar^e rore t^nitUd 

with each other. 
-Kcw lands in the west wure 

opened for settlefient by the 

colonists. 



French/Indian Results 

France' " " 

-Franci lost the war. 
-France lost Canada und all of 
the territory east of the 
MlsslsKippi Kiv»r. 



Indians 



-Indian tribes l<^st their land 
ill the Clio Vdlley. 



EIID **** 



Jh!^tL"„ 9o''^' ^i!'"? °^ "ueatJon. City of Chfeigo, and Center for 
the Study of Reading. University of Illinois, Urbani-Chaopaign 
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Readwg. Thwkni^, and Comept Development 



FIGURE 3B. RESPONSE INSTRLCTION FOR SUMMARIZING AN 
INTERACTION FRAME (reprinted with permission) 



llic French and Indian War bc^ao o\cr ihv i^.ershlp «nd use of ihc Und 
and re&ourctii in ihc Ohio V.iUey. On onv sldv of ihv conflict wer«? Che 
English and ihv coionisl*. On ihv othor ^idt w^-n- ihv French and the Indians. 

What wrc the goals of each group? 

The goal of England and the colonists wum to claifTi the land in the 
Ohio Valivy and e^iabilsh settlecscnls there. The goal of thii French and 
Indians was aUo iq ciair. or U-up thv land in th»' Ohio Valley and to keep 
tht; English coloni^t^ out. 

(Why did the goaU of the two groups of allies lead to a conflict?) 

The shared ROdl, to clain the Ohio Valley, led to a conflict interaction 
because each P^tr of allies wanted to use the land in a way that interfered 
with the wishes* of the other pair of alHes. For exarple. If the English 
dnd colonists built settlements, lesi* land would be available to the Indians 
for hunting or to the French for fur trapping. Therefore, the French and 
Indians wanted to keep the English coXonibts out of the Ohio Valley. 

(What action* and rcaponges dtd each group take to reach their goal?) 

To reach their go^il s, th» colonlNts tried to nettle in the Ohio Valley 
and the French built fur^tradlng post* to prevent the English colonist* 
frc« noving westward. The £.0^1 ish responded b> .sending troop^ai warning the 
French to leave tht^ Ohio l-iUey, but the French refused. Consequently, the 
FreijCh *ind Indian W^r began and event wjUy ended with the *lgninji of the 
Treaty ol Paris In I7f^3, 

(What were the tesulta of the war and treaty for England, France, and the 
Indians?) 

As a result of the w^r jnd trt^ty, Lngland won the war, took control 
of rsobt of the i**nd in ^orth Arat-ri*.^, «*nd be*.«t?* the rajor European power in 
North Anerica. On the other band. Franc*- lost r^eurly all of Its Und 
clalns in North .Vtric* ,<nd the Inii^jn tfib^s whu hwd supported then also 
K>st their l^inds in the Ohio Valley. 

Copyright © 19^4, Board of TducUion, Cn> of Chicago, and Center for 
the Study of Pea^mfj, tjnuor<>Jty of 11 llr.nt?., Urbinj-CNf^ponqn 
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I'nlt 2 1 teuton 16 



Exarple Sa^ir^ry 



The Fntich dnd tndUn ^.ir; fonfllrt in the Ohio Valley 
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OVERVIEW OF A SAMPLE LESSON USING MATRIX OUTLINING AND ANALYSIS 



Grade levels: 4-8 Subject: Literature 

QueUion/la^k What techniques did the author use to reveal the character traits of the main character? G;mparc/ contrast 
characters 1 and 2 with regard to character traits. 

Text structures: Description; Compare/contrast Time: Variable 

Matenai The materials for this lesson are from the Chicago Mastery Learning Readmg (CMLR> bijoksipplyw^ Comprehcnmn 
InAru^lian la FLtion and Sonfijion. The first part of this buok is devoted to a series of generic acuvitics that systematically 
utilizes rsvo progressions (1) from speaking to writing, and (2) from description to <.omparc/'contrasi. The scries shown in 
Figures 4a and 4b seeks to apply the concepts of character traits from CMLR to literature. The instruction begins by reviewing 
typical character traits orally . Then two or more characters arc identified. The Jass describes each character at length through 
discussion, and the teacher helps the students organlie the information in the matrix. Then, the mauix is used as the basis 
for writing paragraphs. 

Teaching procedures 

1 Rci ieu the concept of character procedure traits, and du^u^^ the difference between moods, character traits, and facts about 
a character. (This procedure is optional, but many students have difficuky with this task.) 

2. Identify the characters to compare/contrast, and u^ic them on the chalkboard in a matrix such as Figure 4a ^p. 122 j. 

3. List the traits for each character. 

4 Du.u.. how each trait was revealed (e.g., author's statement, metaphor, dialogue, character's acuon, etc.), and wrjie them 
in a matrix such as Figure 4a. 

5. Ask the students to describe the traits of character 1 using the writing paradigm in Figure 4b (p. 123). 

6. Revietv the signal words for compare/contrast paragraphs (see Figure 4c, p. 124). 

AA the students to ^ompareAontrajl traits of characters 1 and 2 using the writing paradigm in Figure 4d (p. 125>. 
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Reading. Thinking, and Conctpt Dtvtlopmtnt 



FIGURE 4A. CHART OR MATRIX SHOWING CHARACTER 
TRAITS AND AUTHOR S TECHNIQUES FOR EACH CHARACTER 
(reprinted with permission) 

lor rictivn 

CJ^ARACTER TRAITS 









bravv 








cheerful 






frltndly 


cheerful 


loving 


r KAn 


friendly 


suspicious 




nettC 




dtrsirucilvc 


patient 


sflf "rt'l 1-ain? 










loving 



'i, v^KK J discussion oi th*; characctTft' »ifnilar it itsi. •tnd dllftfrtnces 



Analyzing Character Tralla 

U \« tht s.tudtnts- dnai>/e each charwctcrS trait% b> conni^cling the 
tfrfitai with tat? gbitr^cEtT**. «ct^o^^ afxd the rvason:i lor thej»^f actions. 



Chiiracirr 


Art icn 




Trait 


Dan 


lie Irav^!!' hl^ 
pen. 


{!e vantB the 
detective tc> 
be ^.iIit;l,^ 


tricky 
cunning 




^« 6*:e3i the 
f-cn and a&s»u!^s 
:^«n i» trying to 
t^t" ritsU'a<iir^. 


\\<^ assur^es that 
the uitnesi>e«( 
will try to 
trick hir. 


^nart 
aWrt 



Ccntinui? this chart Icrr ^Uh eacu oi the action* the group vifches to 
di&cus^. AU (h^ rajor char^^ct^rs* Involved in each actlcn should be 
Analyzed. 

Ccpyr^^ht © 1582i Boaird of £(Iuc«scicn of t^c CU/ of Chtcagc, 
Tublishcd by I'astcr/ education Corp. 
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FIGURE 4B. INSTRUCTION FOR WRITING A DESCRIPTIVE 
PARAGRAPH (reprinted with permission) 

Language Arti AccivUles „ . 

for Fiction 



CltARACTER TKAlTS 



Writing a Char acter Trai t Parjy^raph 

2. Explain that the para^jraph should contain the following: 

• * topic fccntence stating the char.*<^trr*« ranv, the booi title, 
and the trait • 

• details shoving hov the trait v^i^ rr^valrd-^hould bv varied to 
Includo a character's actlon(*>, a character's dialog or thought, 
and direct fitater^ent of the author. ».nv«i,nt, 

3. Explain that the paragraph should look llkv this: 

Topic sentence defining th^* character, book title, and iralt 



Elaboration of the topic sentence (e.g., the author 
shovs the seneroslty of a charact<*r by hl«/her direct 
statenent and by the character'* action* and dialog) 



1. Exarple or quote showing the character's actions 
are generous (e.g., the character spends a lot of 
tine naking a gift for a friend) 



Ex^splc or quote showing the character's dialog yr 
thoughts are generous (e.g., the character s-yt*, "I 
really enjoy caking things for other people.") 



3. Exsrple or quole of the author's direct ^talerN?nt 
*e.g., the author says that the character "w4s a 
kind and generous person") 



4. Ufnr out, whert^ appropriate, that thU p^ra^r^ph U ldentlc-1 1« 
i.E-ucture to the p-ragraph ^^bout i-ood. «^ntiC4i m 

Copyright © 1982, Board of Edu«t>on of City of Chicago, 
Chicago, IlUnou 

PutHs^ed by Pastcry Education Corp. 
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Reading. Thinkini^, and Concept Development 



FIGURE 4C. FRAME OF COMPARE-CONTRAST SIGNAL WORDS 
(reprinted with pcrf ussion) 

Language: Arts Activities 
for Fiction 

CHARACTER TRAITS 



CoBparinn and Concrastlng Character Tralf 



I. »ave the studfc-rts write a paragraph showing the slnilaritiei and 
diftcrcnccs butwcvn two charact^r». 

Z» list the cor«parv-an\l-ccntriist Jtlgnal words on the chalkboard. 

in contrast (to) 
whereas 

in opposition (to) 
unlike 
than 
while 
but 

cojsparud to 
dilfercnt/ditiercntt' 
however 

on the one (other) hitnd 

^, txplaJn that a conpare-aftd-contra^t ch.»ra^.ter trait* paragraph should 
contain the followirK: 

• an introductory M-ntcncc identifying tht- characters and title of 
the book 

• a general «tatu-»cnt sut«?3riilng how the charactrrs are sitailar and/or 
dif ftfrirnt 

. a core sptciac, but still general, *.taten«;nt telling how the 
characters, are s.lnildr_ 

• dt^^tailK bupportlnii the j'A'ntrdli^aiicn tugardinji iinilaritiet 

. a second gi ^ -1 statctaent J^tating how the characters are Jifferent 

• detail* fcupportlDii thr- gf-nerdU-car ion rc£-rdittg ditfercnccs. 

Copyright © 1982, Board of Education of the CUy of Chicago, 
Chicago, llUrois 

I'ubnshcd by Mastery Edocition Corp. 



ll^e/alike 
as 

both/and 
also 

^i^^llar/».iInllarly 

identical 

although 

restnble 

i»hare 

thie aamc as 
have In conaon 
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FIGURE 4D. INSTRUCTION FOR WRITING A COMPARE- 
CONTRAST PARAGRAPH (reprinted with permission) 



Language Arts Ac a vi tits 
for Fiction 



aiARACTER TRAITS 



6. Explain that the par-'^^r^ph ^>hould haw the lollowing structure! 



Introductory ^vntvxtcv IdontUyln^; th.- characters and the ritlt* 
ol thf book 



CcncralUation surTsr^arlzlng how thw two character* arc alikt^ (e.p.. 
both aro Independent) and/or difturent (e.g.. one 1^ Independent; the 
other Is dependent) ' 



I. Generalization stating how one knows both characters 
are Indipendent (e.g., both think for themselves) 



a. Example or quote tron the book for character A 
h, Exurrple or quoto iron the book character B 



2. General Izatloi^ i>howln^; t,ow tne characters are differera 

(e.K., whereas character A Is Independent ,md thinks for , 
hln:>ell, character K dependent and relU-s on th. opinions 
ot others,) • 



a. Exar.ple or quote Iron the book for char.ict*»r ^ 

b. C>,.ir^ple or quot* tror the book lor char,icter B 



Copyrign © m?.. Coard of Edjc^tlon of the CUy of Chicaqo 
Chicago, niinoU * 
TubUshed by raster/ Fducation Corp. 
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OVERVIEW OF A SAMPLE LESSON TO COMPARE/CONTRAST VOCABULARY TERMS 



Grade level: 6 Subject: Reading/Scxrial Studies 

Question/task. Learn a list of related geography terms. Be ready to compare/contrast their meaning. 

Instructional strate^. Often when teachers ask students to learn a list of vocabulary terms, they do not state explicitly that the students 
should be prepared to compare/contrast related terms, or tell them how to study for such a task. In the instruction that follows, 
response instruction is only one step out of a seven-step study procedure. In preliminary instruction, the students are given the seven 
steps in two phases: a comprehension phase and an in-depth study phase. The comprehension phase has five steps: (1) read definition, 
(2) paraphrase it, (3) extract key words, (4) establish category label and son the list of words into categories, (5) establish the related 
words. The study phase involves (6) compare/contrast and (7) corrective reviev.'. 

Text structure: Compare/contrast Time: One class period 

Materials: The materials for this lesson were taken from the Vocabulary Learning Strategies strand of Chicago Mastery Learning Reading. 
The lesson is from a long unit on categorizing geography terms. In this unit, the students are given a long list of alphabetized words. 
Many of the words are familiar. The students are required to look up the unfamiliar words and relate them to the familiar words 
by establishing the category label and familiar unrelated words. At this point, they are ready to compare/contrast. 

Teaching procedures 

1. Provide the students with an alphabetized list of related geography terms: e.g., acid rain, bayou, butte, canyon, channel, conserva- 
tion, continent, crater, delta, desert, drought, ecosystem, endangered species, erosion, food chain, gulf, island, isthmua. v^xOte that 
the list contains both familiar and unfamiliar words.) 

2. Explain that each of these words are related to one of three categories: land formation, water formation, or ecology. Explain that 
students will categorize the related words into one of the three categories using the seven-step procedure. 

3. Explain that the students will first work through (our comprehension steps. Read the definition (which is provided for them). Paraphrase 
it (using five rules for paraphrasing provided in the materials). Extract the key words. Establish the category label (land formation, water 
formation, or ecology factor) and sort each of the alphabetized words into one of the three categories. 

4. Identify closely related terms within each category (e.g., butte and plateau, bay and gulf, peninsula and island). 

5. Ask the students to write compare/contrast summaries for each set of closely related words. Use the thinking/writing model in 
Figure 5a (p. 127) as an example. Follow this with the exercise in Figure 5b (p. 128) for each pair/set. 
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FIGURE 5A. RESPONSE INSTRUCTION TO COMPARE- 
CONTRAST GEOGRAPHY TERMS (reprinted with permission) 



Comparing and Contrasting 



EXAMPLE 



SA-5-3 



waTEGORIZINC 



butte - a hill that rl.scs sharply from the flat area around U and 
has a flat top, steep sidc-s 

plateau - a largo, raised or elevated section of flat land 
Ask yourself. How are they the iame,' 



Conpare: 



Both a butte and a plateau art- flat, and 
they art raised nhovM the surrounding land. 



Ask yourself ; How are they diff^-rent? 



Contrast : 



A piuteau is d large section of land and 
a butte is not. 



Sunnarizing Sentence: A butte and ^ plateau are both a type of 

raised, fj^f hind, but a plateau larger 
than a butte. 



f^n^*?!l!i''r; and plateau belong to the sane category called 

land fornations. They arc alike bccau.c- they are both raised, flat areas • 

Because you cor^parcd and contr^^sted the terns, vou now have a working 
knowledge of the terns butte and plateau. working 



In the following activity, you will use the Compare and Contrast 
Strategy to help you distinguish or tell the likeness and difference 

between rWn <;«mn^r -r. . u*»*^n.in.t 



HFS} CliPt AvAil Af.i F 
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FIGURE 5B. PRACTICE EXERCISE IN RESPONDING 
(reprinted with permission) 

lonparing and Concr.i.^t ing 

CATecORIZINC 

EXERCISE B tNSTRl'CTlONS 

1. WRITE a Conpare sCatcPHrnc for o<ith set of utfis. 

2. WRITE « Contrast !»tatervnt for each Act. 

3. WRITK a ^urnkiri?ing f-cnttncc. Try usinjj visuaU?-lnft to help you 
vrite your bunnarizing bfntvncc. Tin* fir^t jiair has been done 
for you. 

LXERCISE B PAIRS 

1. bay /gulf 

Conpare : A bay «>«dl a gulf arc alike in that thvy aru both bodies 
of waU-r and th^y are both pans of an ocean, a sea, or 
a lak -. 

Contrast : A bay and a gulf art? dlfft-rt-nt In that a bay ls» bmallcr 
than a gulf* 

Sentence : A bav and a gulf are both bodli's of water that are a 
part of 4 St a or an ocean, but a bay l5» ^sraller than 
a gulf. 

2. peninsula/Island 



<nnfr.ist« Ti'h' tf * <^4"Ji iif I' b*'fit.Vi*»i ^/t* /ta* ti: <t»i i 5<:a»ii a« a^CJ 

bu vnti'^i, 

Sentenrf * A jv»M»M'tii7 aitd / o^at'd ate a1i'a^ fan^ 

^litti^'uKiri b:/ vntct. bat a tvnoMutJ <s aSj*L*^t ^aiioundcd 
bu iOOitCl and a>i t ^tand 4K cvri^'icti'ia *^ttr*icuiided btf iJcUCA, 
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Part III 
Ititeractiw 
Gomprehensiosi 
Strategies 

A frequent obstacle to the improvement of comprehension is the 
conception of instruction as something that is externally motivated 
by the teacher, is likewise targeted by the teacher to a specific objec 
tive, and is immediately measurable so that there is evidence that 
learning has or has not occurred. Such an instructional concept 
minimizes student-teacher and student student interaction. This 
mechanistic interpretation of instruction also is being challenged by 
the newer cognitive psychology — one that views effective learning 
as essentially self-motivated, as consciously monitored by the learner 
toward mululevel goals, including that of the teacher, and as trans 
ferable to other learning situations. 

The articles in this section illustrate teaching approaches designed 
to persuade the learner to assunie more and more responsibility for 
the structuring of effective comprehension processes. Instruction 
moves from carefully modeled desired behaviors by the teacher to 
guided instruction and then to independent action by the students. 
Each approach emphasizes making the learner ""aware of thinking" 
— a nouon often currently referred to by the formidable term meta 
iogiutwn — through much classroom dialogue and discussion as the 
strategies are being developed. Since the learning involves general 
izable strategic processes, the learning outcomes tend to be highly 
transferable and hence functional. 

The concept of teaching reflected in these articles is one of a 
teaching-learning partnership. If the challenge of such a cognitive 
conception of the teaching-learning task In developing comprehen 
sion and thinking strategies is accepted, then the prospect for better 
comprehenders and thinkers in our schools is encouraging. 
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Teachers may propose reading strakgm, but .\tudmh dispost of them. Can 
students be taught not only to become ai^art of and undernand tffathc lompre- 
hension and cognitive strategies, but to auept them and u^e them? Parts desi rtbes 
a learning teaching model that features student-teat her and student-studeni 
interaction in a series of classroom dialogues and guided praitite sessions that 
hare been shown to help students beiome stlf generated reading strategists. 



Bialogiies mud Guided 
Practice to Teach 
CosM^relieiigioii Strategies 

Score G Riris 



In most schcx>ls in the United States, reading instruction is surprisingly 
similar. More than 90 percent of American school children use basal 
readers and workbooks, and teachers' main instruction revolves around 
passages and exercises from these texts. Most teachers divide their 
students into small reading groups, based on children's abilities, and 
emphasize oral reading for young readers. Beginning readers also prac- 
tice word attack skills, phonics drills, and sight vocabulariv s, older 
children spend more time on solitary drills such as silent reading and 
workbook exercises. Despite the widespread use of these methods, 
recent research has revealed that little Instruction on comprehension 
skills occurs in these classroom routines (Durkin, 1978-79, 1981). 
Teachers may mention strategies occasionally, but they mostly follow 
advice in the teacher's manuals and ask questions about the content of 
the basal passages. Students are expected to acquire effective compre- 
hension skills through practice without being taught specifically how to 
scan, reread, elaborate, or summarize information. 
The problem, of course, is that practice is not sufficient for many 
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studenis. They never acquire effective reading iitrategies. This is a 
paradox because research has shown that strategies can be powerful aids 
tu reading comprehension, studying, and learning (Brown, Arm 
bruster, and Baker, 1984). The timing is even more puzzling because 
children from 8 to 15 years of age are capable of learning a great deal 
about problem-solving strategies (Gagne and Dick, 1983, Paris and 
Lindauer, 1982, Resnick, 1983). Why do teachers fail to teach children 
about cognitive strategies at just the right time in their development 
and schooling? The reasons may be due in part to the lack of informa 
tion m professional training and published materials. Or teachers may 
think that children arc not ready to learn about strategies in elementary 
grades. Or they may think ii is too difficult to teach students these kinds 
of abstract reasoning. Whatever the reasons have been, it appears that 
our expectations were too pessimistic. Research during the past five 
years has shown repeatedly that students can be taught to use reading 
strategies through direct classroom Instruction (Pearson and Gallagher, 
1983;. But before I present some practical teaching methods, I want 
to discuss some critical aspects of reading strategics and guided instruc 
tion. 

READING STRATEGIES 

There are many general reading strategics that we expect students to 
learn. Some occur before reading, some "on line," and some are ap- 
plied after the text is read. Consider the kinds of strategies that teachers 
would like to observe in 10- to 12 year-olds. Skilled readers might 
evaluate the task, examine the topic, and estimate the difficulty before 
reading. They might pause as they read to check on their understand 
mg. They also probably will make inferences, reread pans, and summa 
rize the mam points when they finish. Brown, Palincsar, and Arm 
bruster 0984; reviewed many reading curricula and identified six 
fundamental comprehension strategies: 

1. understanding the purposes of reading 

2. activating relevant background knowledge 

3. allocating attention to main ideas 

4. critical evaluation 

5. monitoring comprehension 

6. drawing inferences 

These comprehension activities are important because strategic read 
mg leads to self-directed learning, and it is not surprising to find conscn 
sus among various curricxila. But, despite identification of relevant 
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Strategies, there are few methods recognized fur teaching the skills to 
students. 

The critical problem is how to make these invisible cognitive pro- 
cesses meaningful to students. Researchers have observed that children 
can be trained to use cognitive strategies tu improve attention, mem- 
ory, and communication by becoming aware of what the strategies are, 
how they work, and when to apply them (Paris and Lindauer, 1982). 
Children need to evaluate their uwn comprehension, plan sequences of 
actions, and regulate their reading behavior to adjust to changing con- 
ditions. These kinds of reflection on one's own thinking are called 
meiacogniiion. Awareness of various strategies and the benefits of using 
them appropriately are important for learning how to use cognitive 
strategies independently. Independence is required so that students do 
not rely on teachers' help to analyze text and to solve comprehension 
difficulties. Strategic readers have the knowledge and motivation to use 
the strategies as self-directed aids for learning. 

What kinds of metacognitive knowledge underlie the acquisition of 
reading strategies? There seems to be three categories of information 
that students need to acquire (Paris, Lipson, and Wixson, 1983). The 
first is called deJaratite knowledge and reflects "knowing that" proposi- 
tions about reading. For example, children learn that titles provide cues 
to meaning and that there are differences between fiction and nonfic- 
tion. The second category of information refers to "knowing how, " or 
procedural ktwu ledge. For example, children learn how to skim by read- 
ing only occasional, "high information" words. The third category of 
information is knowing when to apply strategies and why they are 
effective. Paris, Lipson, and Wixson (1983) refer to this as iondtttonai 
knowledge to emphasize that It is important for students to understand 
the pragmatic value of reading strategies. Students have to be con- 
vinced that the actions are reasonable, worth the extra effort, and 
functionally effective. Without a thorough understanding, it seems un- 
likely that students will elect to use strategies without direct supervi- 
sion. Thus, instruction that promotes students' declarative, procedural, 
and conditional knowledge also should promote their use of self-con- 
trolled reading strategies. 



GUIDED INSTRUCTION 

Knowing about reading strategies will not insure that students use them 
while they read. Teaching is more than telling, the information must 
be supplemented with a rationale for using strategies. This is where 
motivation blends with knowledge and where teaching and learning 
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tntcract. The rcspun^ibtlicy lu use reading strategies must be shifted 
frum teacher tu student su that learning is self regulated and nut done 
merely fur v.umphanv.e ui exicrnai rewards. Students need tu intcrnahie 
guidance that ts pruvtded initially by sumeune else su that they can 
provide their own criticism and mutivatiun. The steps involved in 
shifting responsibility v.an include the fulluwing furms uf instruction, 
informing, mudeltng, guiding, ub5er\ing,currecting, and encouraging. 
Repeated cycles of such learning and teaching resemble coaching mure 
than didactic 'infurmatt^n giving. " Indeed, this ty|>e of guided learn 
mg IS huw parents usually teach children routine skills such as cooking, 
fishing, and game -playing (Rogoffand Gardner, 1984). It is also the 
basis for reciprocal teaching, a method used successfully by Palincsar 
and Brown tu teach study .strategies tu juniur high school stu 

dents. 

How can teachers convey information tu students abuut the benefits 
of strategies and the necessity tu use them on their uwn? Must research 
ers agree that interactive learning facilitates persuasiun. Students need 
to talk with each uther about the tasks and uptiuns in urder tu see how 
various plans might be implemented. Through reciprocal teaching (i.e., 
situatiuns m which students and teachers exchange roles) or peer tutor 
ing, they v.an act as teachers as well as students. In this fashion they can 
adopt the rule of an external momiui for sumeone else just as they need 
tu act as an internal monitor fur their uwn reading. As Vygotsky (1978) 
noted, this kind uf interactive learning helps tu shift the responsibility 
for recruiting and applying cognitive strategies from teachers to stu 
dents. 

Classroom dialogues arc fundamental tu this transfer because they 
give students opportunities tu express their ideas. This allows teachers 
tu listen tu students' ideas so that they can gain an appreciation of 
students concepts and attitudes about reading. Conversations in class 
rooms also help tu make thinking public" su that students can learn 
frum une another. As they assert, defend, and question their ideas 
about then own reading and studying skills, they are being persuaded 
abuut the value of effective strategies. There are many ways in which 
teachers can stimulate Socratic discussions abuut thinking skills. VCe 
have found that these dialogues can be facilitated by using metaphors 
for strategies. For example, we have encouraged children as young as 
7 to 8 years old to talk about what th. need to do in order to "be a 
reading detective or plan a reading trip." These metaphors stimulate 
children tu relate reading tu uther problem solving tasks su they can 
generate similar plans and strategies for cognitive objectives such as 
readiii^, skimming, and studying. The metaphurs facilitate cummunica 
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tion about abstract skills. They make the strategies seem sensible and 
tangible because students can relate specifii. actions to each une. They 
also can perceive the need to use them by analogy. 

In summary, teachers do not directly instaict students abuui readmg 
strategies very often. This is paradoxical given the importance of sirate- 
gies and the readiness of students to learn about them. Guided instruc- 
tion appears to be an effective way lu inform students abuui the exis- 
tence of reading strategics. It alsu provides modeling, feedback, and 
persuasion so that students can internalize teachers' regulation of com- 
prehension skills. Group discussiu^is and direct instruction can provide 
information about declarative, procedural, and conditional aspects of 
strategies. Classroom dialogues also provide stimulation and motiva- 
tion to use the strategies. In the following section, I discuss some ways 
in which we have taught reading strategies to children and sketch some 
lesson plans for different reading strategies. 

INFORMED STRATEGIES FOR LEARNING 

During the past five years, we have created a program for teaching 
comprehension strategies to third and fifth graders that we call In- 
formed Strategies for Learning (ISL). We chose this name to emphasize 
that teachers provide information about strategies explicitly to students 
who In turn become Informed about the metacognitive aspects of learn- 
ing strategies. The program is based un group discussions and explicit 
instruction aboit the value of reading strategies. The fundamental 
purpose of each lesson is to Inform students about reading strategies, 
what they are, how to use them, when to apply them, and why tbey arc 
functional and necessary. These ideas are not often taught directly, and 
we found that both teachers and students were eager to talk about 
reading strategies. In our first study, Marjoric Lipson, an experienced 
teacher and colleague on the project, visited two third-grade and two 
fifth grade classrooms each week for four months to provide the special 
ISL lessons. The regular i-lassroom teachers observed and participated 
in the lessons, and we encouraged them to incori>orate the ideas into 
their teaching. To help them understand and anticipate our instruction, 
we gave them 2 to 3 page lesson plans in advance of each week's in- 
struction. 

As we designed ISL, It became evident immediately that the first 
problem we had to tackle was how to tr».islate abstract ideas about 
cognitive strategies into comprehensible notions for 8- and lO-year- 
olds. VC'e chose metaphors because they provide easy vehicles for com- 
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muniLaiiun and uffei LuiKreie bases fui depi<.iing and discussing strate 
gies. Fui example, a Lurral of horses illustrated huw "rounding up your 
ideas * IS similar to summarizing the main points of a story. We were 
pleasantly surprised to observe huw qul<.k!y students grasped the analo- 
gies and how easily they extended the Lon^epts to reading. The tangible 
aLtions of using strategies were also easy to Lommuni^ate and to recall 
with cues such as "rounding up ideas," "searching for clues," and 
"planning your reading trip." 

Our Lhoice of metaphors as an instructional device was fortunate 
because it represented active agents (e.g., detectives) using specific 
strategies to soUc Lon^rete problems. The Lorresponden^e to strategies 
for reading, and indeed for writing, studying, and learning, is direct 
and obvious. We also realized that the metaphors were fun. They 
stimulated teachers and students to think analogically, I was pleasantly 
Surprised to observe a class discussing planning to read and to hear one 
fifth grader say. It's like my Dad told me about sailing. You have to 
have a rudder on the boat to make it go where you want. That's what 
a reading plan is like — a rudder on a boat that steers you where you 
want to go." 

But what was the actual instruction like? Each lesson began with a 
focus on the bulletin board. These were large colorful displays that 
were changed each week with a new module. Students were asked to 
read the title and to observe the metaphor. Discussion was directed 
immediately to the analogy with reading and the implications for how 
we read. For example, planning an automobile trip is like planning to 
read because you need to know your destination before you start, you 
need a good map, and you should observe your progress and speed 
along the way. These kinds of similarities were promoted by several 
focal questions, written on each bulletin board, that directed children 
to ask '.hemsclves questions as they read (e.g., "What is my reading 
goal? >. Following this introductory discussion, each comprehension 
strategy was modeled for students as they read a chart story, overhead 
projection, or worksheet. As the teacher showed students how to use 
the strategy, the teacher also discussed how, \vhen, and why it helped 
reading comprehension. 

The remainder of each lesson was devoted to guided practice. 3tu 
dents were given reading assignments, mostly worksheets to be read 
silently but also group tasks that could involve oral reading. Now 
students were required to generate and apply the strategies on their 
own, seeking help from the teacher or peers only when they became 
confused or th waned. Each lesson concluded with feedback provided 
m group discussions so that students could share their perceptions of 
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the benefits and problems associated with each strategy. This is a very 
important phase of ISL because it promotes whole-class discussions of 
the skills students arc expected to learn. Students share their feelings 
with each other and the teacher— an experience that \. altogether too 
infrequent in many classrooms. These dialogues also permit teachers 
to diSSQSS the difficulty of the lessons as well as the effectiveness of 
their instruction immediately and informally. We found that whole- 
grc jp instruction promoted cooperation among students and 
removed the stigma and boredom of reading groups. The poorest 
readers were often the most vocal participants in discussions because 
they could talk about reading even if they had difficulty actually read- 
ing An additional difference between ISL lessons and traditional 
reading groups is the focus on direct mstrucuon of skills and ques- 
tions about skill learning as opposed to content learning. Parentheti- 
cally, I should add that we varied the .onttui of the passages used in 
ISL lessons to include poetry, news articles, fiction, history, science, 
etc We also stressed the application of sirategies in all reading situa- 
tions and not just school tasks. 

Our initial study was quite successful. The children in uur four exper- 
imental classrooms showed significant gains in awareness and use of 
reading strategies compared to four control classes (Paris and Jacobs, 
in press; Paris, Cross, and Lipson, in press). Children who understood 
reading strategies and goals and how to plan and regulate their reading 
consistently received higher scores on comprehension tests. The ISL 
lessons promoted awareness and use of strategies as measured by inter- 
views and actual reading performance. For example, students m experi- 
mental classes were significantly better at using context to fill m missing 
words In a cloze task and they were much better at detecting errors m 
passages. 

" " ? success of our project encouraged us to expand ISL and to revise 
the lessons so that they could be used easily by regular classroom 
teachers We revised ISL to include complete lesson plans and materials 
for third grade and fifth grade teachers. Our most recent version of ISL 
includes 20 instructional modules grouped into units of five related 
skills or concepts. The first group emphasizes evaluating the task and 
planning how to read. The second group focuses on levels of meaning. 
The third group emphasizes strategies for reasoning during reading. 
The fourth group teaches students how to monitor and repair compre- 
hension breakdowns. The fifth group reviews and integrates the four 
previous skills and concepts. We found that a sequence of instruction 
with periodic reviews helps students to appreciate a conceptual and 
strategic orientation to reading. 
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Bulledn boards depudn^ (he meiaphurs fui each module served as 
concrete reminders to students to use the strategies. The metaphors 
were used m the lessons and repeated in the worksheets so that students 
tclt comfortable with the analogies and vocabulary (e.g,, roadsigns for 
reading oi tracking down the main idea). We used a ''fading tech 
mque' to shift responsibility to students (Pearson and Gallagher, 
1983 >. Each module included three lessons, each one required approxi 
mately thirty mmutes. The first lesson introduced the strategy and 
provided explicit »Tiodeling on how to use it. The second lesson re- 
quired students to apply it w.ih less guidance, and the third, or bridg 
mg, lesson required students to use the strategy in other content-area 
assignments. In a sense, practice was informed and guided until stu 
dents could use the strategies independently. 

In addition to the lesson plans and materials, we also provided teach 
ers With penodic mservice workshops in which they learned about the 
theoretical principles of metacognition, reading strategies, and in 
formed instruction. They also learned about instructional formats such 
a6 group discussions, metaphors, and guided practice that are alterna 
tives to traditional reading groups. Much of this information was new 
to many teachers who had tu learn about comprehension strategies 
themselves m order to teach them to their students. The workshops also 
provided opportunities for teachers to discuss how ISL worked in their 
classrooms. We tried to model the positive features of group discus- 
sions and problem-solving m the v orkshops, and quite often teachers 
modified our lesson plans and materials to fit their teaching styles and 
the needs of their students. VC c encouraged that kind of flexibility and 
were pleased that all of our 50 volunteer teachers continued with the 
program the entire year. 

The principles of guided mstnaciion on comprehension strategies 
that we developed can be extended to many other cognitive strategies 
and age levels. In fact, many of the teachers in our projects spontane- 
ously developed related methods for teaching strategies in mathematics 
and composition. We think that the lessons were most successful when 
teachers used them creatively and adapted them to their own teaching 
styles. Thus, we encourage teachers to apply the principles of informed 
instruction that have worked well for us but to modify them according 
tu the content area and level of the students. In order to illustrate how 
the princ ^les of ISL can be implemented in different grade levels, I 
have sketched three lesson plans on guided instruction and cognitive 
strategies. Several strategies are listed for each lesson to illustrate the 
rich potential of the metaphors, but a teacher might choose to instruct 
only one strategy per lesson. 
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Example Lesson Plan: Grade 3, "Plan Your Reading Trip" 



Target Skills 

« Declaring a reading purpose 

• Generating alternative strategies 

• Monitoring comprehension 

Dialogues 

Use questions such as the following to stimulate discussions about 
reading strategies among students. 

1 . How do you prepare for a vacation? What do you need to do 
before you take a trip? 

2. How is planning to read like planning a trip? 

3. Are there different places that you can end up after you read? 
Name some different purposes for reading. 

4 Would you read in a different way if yuu had tu remember lots 
of details or just the general idea? 

5 What are some things that you can du while yuu travel or read that 
help you get where you are going? 

6 What can you do to get back on the right road if you get lost while 
you read? 

Guided Practice 

\3-Q worksheets to reinforce the use of strategies, but fade mstruc- 
tional support so that students learn tu generate and apply the strate- 
gies, 

1 Construct a worksheet on a short passage that places road signs 
throughout the text. As students confront the signs, they must 
obey them; e.g., "Stop" (say the meaning in your own words), 
"Dead End" (go back and reread the parts you did not under- 
stand), "Slow" (adjust your reading rate). Students may help 
generate these signs and the messages fur reading as part of class- 
room discussions. It is important, however, that students practice 
using the strategies. 

2 After students finish the worksheets, discuss their responses to 
the signs and whethei or not they thought it was helpful to obey 
them. Stress the effort needed and why each strategy is effective. 
Besides providing feedback, these discussions permit students to 
observe how their peers use strategies differently. It also allows 
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them tu observe a variety of good responses tu the same direc- 
tions. 

3. In a subsequent lesson, tunstruLt a worksheet with blanks or as- 
terisks at \arious locations in a passage and ask students to write 
in their own road signs and then follow their own directions. 
Thus, they will generate and apply relevant strategies as they read. 

Example Lesson Plan. Grade 7, **Sherlock, Magnum, and You" 

Target Skills 

• Gathering clues to meaning 

• Evaluating evidence 

• Predicting text information 
c Making inferences 

• Summarizing the main points 



Use questions such as tht following lu generate discussions about 
study skills. 

1. What does a detective do when given a case tu solve? How is 
studying like being a detective? 

2. If you wanted to study a chapter in a social studies book, what 
kinds of clues would you look for? How do titles, pictures, names, 
and key events help you recall other parts of the chapter later? 

3. A detective must sift through many facts to find the relevant ones. 
How do you distinguish important from irrelevant information 
when you study? 

4. Oftentimes a detective is thrust into the middle of a case and must 
reconstruct events leading up to the crime or anticipate what is 
about to happen. Do you ever look back or look ahead as you 
read? Would it help you understand what you are reading? How? 



5. What IS a dtduawn! How do detectives use deductions to solve 
crimes? Can you use the same process of deduction to identify the 
main points of a passage? Why would this help you study and 
remember information more easily? 

Guidd Practice 

I. Provide students with a long passage (about 1,000 words) to read 
and study. Ask them to gather clues, evaluate evidence, make 



Dialogties 



Why? 
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inferences, and identify the main points as they study. After 15 
minutes of silent reading and studying, ask the class a series of 
questions about the passage su that students can observe their own 
comprehension. 

2. Then ask students how they studied and which strategies they 
used Make sure you ask why they chose particular strategies and 
why they believe the strategies helped. 

3 As part of a homework assignment, require students to write 
down the strategies that they use to study material fur a test the 
same night that they actually study. Collect these records and 
return them with the tests at a future date. Use the test scores and 
study records as the basis for another group discussion on the 
usefulness of strategies and the need to act like a detective while 
reading and studying. 

Example Lesson Plan: Grade 11, "Movie Critic" 

Target SkHls 

• Evaluating an author's writing style 

• Understanding an author's point of view 

• Judging the aesthetic quality of writing 

Dialogues 

Use questions such as the following to stimulate discussions. 

L What criteria do movie critics use when they judge films and 
television shows? Do yuu use the same criteria? What determmes 
if you like a film? Can you use the same criteria to evaluate 
writing? 

2. Style can vary as much as content in a film or in writing. What 
devices can authors or filmmakers use tu express their personal 
styles and feelings? 

3 Explain how different styles of writing might be used to express 
romance, anger, intellectual arrogance, or religious beliefs. How 
does the aesthetic character of writing vary among exposition, 
narration, and poetry? 

4 Filmmakers and authors often present a hidden message to their 
audiences. How can you determine the author's point of view 
about the subject, setting, and characters? 
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Guided Practice 

1. Assign siudenis ihc task of reviewing a movie and writing a critical 
review such as one found in a newspaper. Use the classroom 
discussion tu identify the main criteria fur the review and critique. 

2. Discuss the reviews in class and puim uui students who use the 
criteria effectively. Emphasize the variability in opinions and inter 
pretations even when the same criteria are used. 

3. Ask students to write an essay on the same topic and then distrib 
ute the papers to fellow students. The task is tu review and critique 
the writing styles uf their peers. When they have written their 
reviews, assign them to small groups tu discuss each other's re 
views and the criteria that they used tu evaluate clarity and style. 

4. As a dna} option, students could review and critique their own 
writing from a previous assignment. 



Tht. se lessons are brief examples uf the ways in which metaphors and 
group discussions can facilitate instruction on strategies for reading, 
studying, writing, and learning. The lessons are designed to make 
abstract cognitive strategies sensible and tangible by emphasizing con 
crete actions that foster comprehension. The metaphors, bulletin 
boards, and worksheets arc graphic illastraiiuns and reminders to use 
the strategies, but the important point is for students to appreciate the 
usefulness of the strategies for their own learning. When students 
combine information about cognitive strategies with motivation to use 
them, the students assume responsibility for their own learning by 
acting as both teacher and student. This equips students with knowl 
edge, skills, and attitudes that will promote continued learning. 

ut the Author 

Siott G, Pam ;j Profu.wr, Depamnm of Psyiholo^, at tht Unitersity of 
Michigan. 
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The concept of me-zcosniiion-' thinking about hm om ihtnh—hai reiened 
increasing attention in recent yean a^ a mtam whereby .\iuJenii f,an help dartfy 
their reading comprehension pro^e^>es. Ifuaymom diakgue^ are focused on three 
or four specific processes of .ompnhmion, will they proie m^ful m developing 
comprehension strategies? Palimsar and Brown ,iie seteral illustrative dass- 
room dialogues designed for this purpose, 

Mecipirocml Temcliitig: 
Activities to Promote 
^'Meading witli 
Your Mind" 

Anncmanc Sullivan Palmcsar 
Ann L Brown 




In response to our query of junior high students, How du you read 
when you want to be sure to understand and remember what you 
have read^*' we received an arra> of enlightening (if nut enhghtened; 
responses, from "I stare real hard at the page, blink my eyes, and 
then open them and cross my fingers that it will be right here" (pomt- 
ing to upper portion of scalp), to a solemn *Tou must read with your 
mind." 

Many strategies for instructing students to understand and remember 
what they read (i.e., to "read with their minds") are presented in this 
volume, and Wittrock (1983) has identified no fewer than 32. In this 
anicle, we advocate four particular strategies as well as a means of 
instruction. We will comment on those features uf our instructional 
procedure that seem particularly facilitative and will describe two 
modifications of the instructional procedure that can be applied m 
classroom settings. 

The four strategies include question-generating, summarizing, pre- 
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dieting, and demanding v.larity. These particular strategies were se 
i<?cted because they meet a number of criteria: 

1. They are strategies spontaneously engaged in by successful read 
ers (Brown and Lawton, work in progress). 

2. They serve as a means uf both comprehension monitoring and 
comprehension fostering. 

3. Each strategy can be used in response to a concrete problem of 
text comprehension. 

Summarizing is an av.tivity of self-revievr. It requires that the reader 
identify and integrate important information in the text. Question 
generating is a means of self-testing, i.e., can I locate the kind of 
informauon aboui whiv.h questions might be asked and can I formulate 
an answer to these questions? Predicting serves several functions. In 
addition to Its broadly recognized role of purpose setting, the reader 
cannot make meaningful prediv-tions without activating relevant back 
ground knowledge and/ or knowledge of text structure (Collins and 
Smith, 1982>. Finally, demanding clarity might be likened to taking a 
driver using v,ruise control off the open highway and placing the driver 
in Boston as a tounsi using a siiv,k shift. In teaching students to demand 
clarity, we are asking them to be alert to unfamiliar vocabulary and 
unclear referents Utreei signs), disorganized or inconsiderate text (fel 
low drivers) and difficult concepts (rotaries). Of course, one can't stop 
there, the reader must also employ fix up strategies (Brown, 1980; 
Collins and Stevens, 1982) to maneuver out of the situation, e.g., 
rereading or seeking further information. 

The instructional technique we used to teach these four strategies is 
called rcitpmal ttaihmg. The Latin derivation of the word redpmal is 
ruipmu\ which means " going backward and forward." This definition 
gives an unfortunate picture of not going anywhere, but a less literal 
definition of the word is, "one party acts by way of return or response 
to something previously done by the other party." In our work the two 
parties are represented by the teacher and the student. Certainly such 
an interchange is facilitated if the two parties arc holding discourse on 
the same subject. For out purposes, this subject is represented by the 
text. Finally, the extent to which this interchange between the two 
parties is productive is influenv.ed by the extent to whiv.h the two parties 
share a common goal. Our goal has been the acquisition and/or refine 
ment of the four strategies. 

When this procedure is first implemented, the teacher does most of 
the acting. The teacher models the pruct^scs of summarizing, question 
generating, predicting, and clarifying. The students are respondents to 
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the extent that they are asked to answer the questions generated by the 
teacher and elaborate on the teacher's summary, predictions, and cla- 
rifications As the days of instruction proceed, the students are given 
opportunities to assume the role of teacher, i.e., to initiate and lead the 
discussion of the text segment. The adult teacher remains actively 
involved, but his or her response is determined in large measure by the 
offering of the student as teacher. The adult teacher may need only to 
inform the student teacher that he or she is doing well. The teacher may 
need to elicit more information or return tu modeling the activity. The 
following pieces of dialogue are presented fur illustrative purposes. 
The first segment illustrates the teacher leading the dialogue and the 
students acting primarily as respondents. 

Teacher The tide of this story is Genitu with Feathm. Let's have some 
predictions. I will begin by guessing that this story will be about birds 
that are very smart. Why do I say that? 

First student: Because a genius is someone really smart. 

Teacher: But why would I say ''bird$ that are very smart?" 

Second Student: Because they have feathers. 

Teacher- That's right. Birds are the only animals that have feathers. Let s 
predict now the kind of information yuu might read about very smart 
birds. 

Third student: What kinds of birds? 

Teacher Good question. What kinds would yuu guess are very smart? 

Third sttident: Parrots or blue jays. 

First student: A cockatoo like the bird on Baretta. 

Teacher What other information would you want to know? (No re- 
sponse from students.) 

Teacher I would like to know what these birds do that is so smart. Any 
ideas? 

Second student: Some birds talk. 
Fourth sttident: They can fly. 

Teacher That's an interesting one. As smart as people are, they can't 
fly Well, let's read this first section now and see how many of our 
predictions were right. I will be the teacher for this section. (All read 
the section silently.) 
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Teacher: Who is the genius with feathers? 
First student: Crows. 

Teacher, That s right. We were correct in our prediction that this story 
would be about b^rds, but we didn't correctly guess which kind of bird, 
did we? My summary of the first section would be that it describe the 
clever things that crows du, which make them seem quite intelligent 
Is there anything else I should add to my summary? 

First student: How they steal corn? 

Teacher, Thai s a detail that described one of the ways in which they are 
clever. For our summary wc will not include details. I think I found a 
word that needs clarification. What docs resmrceful mean? 

All students: (No response.) 

Teacher. If I say that you are a resourceful person, I mean that you are 
able to deal with probk ^ and difficulties easily. Being resourceful is 
another way in which crows are intelligent. I would like to make a 
prediction now. The section's last sentence says, ""One major reason 
they have mastered survival against heav\ odds is their amazing com 
munication system. ' My prediction is that the next section will describe 
this communication system. How do you think crows communicate 
with one another? 

All sttuUnts: Caw-caw. 

First student: With a special sonjf?. 

Teacher Let s read on. Who will be the teacher for this section? (Dia 
logue follows that shows the student Jim leading the discussion and the 
teacher providing corrective feedback.) 

Jtm. How do crows communicate with one another? 

Ttaihcr. Good que^tlo^: You picked right up on Our prediction that this 
IS about the way crows communicate. Who do you choose to answer 
your question? 

Jtm: Barbara. 

Barbara, Crows have built-in radar and a relay system. 

Jtm: That s a good part of it. The answer I wanted was how they relay 
the messages from one crow to the other crow. 

Teacher: Summarize now. 
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Jim: This is about how crows have developed a system. 

Teacher. Of what? You must include the whole main idea. 
Jim: Of communication. 

Teaiher. That's right. The paragraph goes on tv* give examples of how 
ihe> use pitch and changes in interval, but these are supporting details. 
The main idea is that truws Lummunitate ihruugh a relay system. Jim? 

Jim: Any clarifications? 

Second student: Does relay mean to transpose? 

Jim: (Looks at teacher.) 

Teacher >X^ell, to trampmc means tu thange. For example, in musiL I 
would transpose a song by playing it in a higher or lower key. To 
relay just means tu pass un. In a relay rate, ihe runners pass on a baton 
from one peison to anuthcr until the rate is uver. Any mure Llarifica- 
tions? 

Jim. Tm a little unclear about something in this paragraph. 
Teacher: >X^hat would that be? 

Jim I juSt want tu make sure about being great mimiLS. Dues that mean 
that crows are smart and pick up things very quickly? 

Teacher: That's part of it. Dave, what do you think a mimii is? 

Date, Somebody who imitates somebody else's voice. 

Third student: Like that guy on television, Rich Little. 

Teat^her. Rich Little does impcrsunatiuns. He mimiLS ur imitates nut just 
the person's voice but also the way the person walks and talks. To 
mimu is to imitate or copy. That was a good puint to clarify. Jim? 

Jim. It says in this i.ection that crows can use their communica- 
tion system to play tricks, su I predict the next section will say some- 
thing about the tricks crows play. I would like Sue to be the next 
teacher. 

Teacher, Excellent prcdictiun. The last ientenLe uf a paragraph often 
can suggest what the next paragraph will be about. Good, Jim. 

Wc compared reciprocal teaching with a procedure in which students 
were given practice using texts cu find the answers tu comprehension 
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questions <Bruwn and Palincsar, 1982). Wc have implemented the 
procedure in small (n— 6) settings (Palincsar, 1982, Palincsar and 
Brown, 1984), and we have explored its use with larger (n=17) 
groups ^Palmcsar and Brown, in progress). To summarize our results, 
we have found the reciprocal teaching of summarizing, question 
gcneranng, predicting, and demanding clarity to be a very effective 
means of improving comprehension as measured by both norm 
referenced and criterion-referenced measures. VC'c have found that 
students maintain the acquired skills at least several months afler the 
intervention has becti discontinued. Additionally, students have gener 
alucd improvement m reading comprchensiun beyond the experimen 
tal setting to the Siandard classroom (i.e., social studies and science 
classes). It is important to note that In all of our work the students were 
middle school and junior high school students who were able to decode 
grade-appropriate material at an instructional level (i.e., at least 80 
words per minute correct with 2 or fewer errors per minute), but whose 
comprehension skills were not commensurate with their decoding abil 
ity. In many cases, ihese students were performing two years below 
grade level on standardized cests of reading comprehension and consis 
lenily scoring below 50 percent on informal measures of comprehen 
sion. What follows is a description of those features of the instructional 
situation that appear to facilitate acquisition of strategies 

USE OF THE RECIPROCAL TEACHING PROCEDURE 

Ascertaining Where to Begin Instruction 

We have observed that, even at the junior high school level, some 
students, v^hen presented with one sentence, are unable to ask a ques 
lion about the information contained in that sentence. With these stu 
dents, particularly m a group setting, it is unlikely that modeling is the 
most efficient way to begin iiisiruwilun. Modeling should be preceded 
by instruction that, in the cast of question generating, might proceed 
in the following manner: 

1. Posing ' reai-life" situations in which the student must ask a 
question, e.g., *'You want to go to the matinee show at the thea- 
ter but are unsure of the time of the matinee. You call the theater 
and a«k. . , 

2. Picsenting bare-bone sentences containing an obvious piece of 
information and prompting the student to use a particular "que 
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tion word" that asb about the informatiun contained in the sen- 
tence, e.g., **Ask a question about the information in this sentence. 
'The falcon is a female hunting bird/ Begin your question with 
the word *what/ " In time, the "question-words'* can be faded 
out. 

3. Presenting brief paragraphs in which one sentence clearly con- 
tains main-idea information. Ask the student to iden'Ty (e.g., 
underline) the main idea information, and then ask a question 
about this information. >X'e have fo'.nd that at this point, when the 
students indicate a degree of proficiency with each of the strate- 
gies, we can initiate the reciprocal teaching dialogue during which 
instruction continues principally through modeling, corrective 
feedback, and a healthy dose of praise to maintain interest. 

Providing the Student with Incentives to Acquire 
and Apply Strategics 

We have found that time is well spent sharing with students why 
they are beirg taught a particular strategy, in what situations the 
strategy may be employed beyond the Immediate instruction (e.g., 
preparing for tests or writing a book report}, and what benefits can 
be derived by employing the strategy. The manner in which we 
have measured and shared these benefits is to have the student take 
short comprehension a^^sessments during which they read 450-wurd 
passages and then answei (from recall only) a series of 10 compre- 
hension questions. The students complete five uf these assessments 
before we begin the reciprocal teaching procedure, and then they 
complete one each day after instruction. Of course, these assess* 
ments also give the teacher the opportunity to evaluate whether or 
not instruction has been effective. For those students whose per- 
formance on the assessments does not improve, it is helpful to at- 
tend more dose', to their pauicipation in the reciprocal teaching 
procedure. Are they getting adequate opportunities to participate? 
Is there evidence that they are showing mastery of one or more of 
the strategies? Do they need to return to more basic instruction re- 
garding the strategies? 

We also have found that student interest is piqued by using text 
material that they need to learn in the content areas, e.g., the history 
or science text. While students regard this as an opportunity to do their 
"homework" in class, it is one very effective way of promoting the 
transfer of the strategies beyond the basal reader. 
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Providing Adequate Opportunity to Acquire 
Proficiency with Strategies 

>X'hiIe we have been delighted with the progress students can make 
toward becoming active readers who look for and construct meaning 
from text, we readily acknowledge that this can be a slow and some- 
times tedious process. Repeatedly we have observed that at least 12 
days of instruction, which occur over successive school days, are re- 
quired before the majority of students demonstrate stable improvement 
in comprehension. Furthermore, our instruction has extended over a 
20-day period, often the equivalent of nearly two full school months. 
While we have no empiriv.al evidence to suggest that there is a magic 
number of days in a specific interval of time during which instruction 
must occur, we have considerable experience to support that strategy 
training should not be abandoned before a substaniial instructional 
period. 

Relinquishing Teacher Responsibility and Maintaining 
Teaching Responsibility 

One of the fav.ets of the reciprocal teaching procedure that we and 
the teachers with whom we have worked have enjoyed is the opportu 
niiy to see our teaching styles reflected by the students. We encourage 
the students to reinforce one another for a job well done, to select the 
next teacher, to ask for further information from one another, and to 
take responsibility for the transition from one section of the text to the 
next. There are several benefits resulting from this approach. Students 
indicate a new found appreciation for the demands of teaching, the 
struggle involved in helping a student who doesn't get the point or the 
frustration of asking a question that does not elicit the information you 
are seeking. In many cases, behavior problems remedy themselves as 
group management becomes, in large part, a student responsibility. 

The teacher focuses his or her expertise on guiding students in the 
acquisition, refinement, and application of the strategies. The recipro- 
cal teaching procedure encourages individualization of instruction in a 
group setting. For example, the ability to construct a question by 
merely reading a sentence from the text with the proper inflection do 
that the sentenw,. sounds question like may be all that is expected of a 
particular scudent. At the same time, another more advanced student 
may be encouraged to ask a question that integrates information across 
several paragraphs. This sensitivity to the match between what the 
student is capable of and the instruction necessary to improve the 
student s skill is one that is honed with experience. Several teachers 
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have indicated that listening to the tape-recufded reciprutal teaching 
sessions, particularly during the initial days of Instruction, helped them 
to develop this skill. They became aware of opportunities for instruc- 
tion that eluded them in the actual session. 

EXTENSIONS OF THE RECIPROCAL TEACHING 
PROCEDURE 

Application of Comprehension Monitoring/Fostering Strategies 
in the Content Areas 

The following is a description of how six seventh-grade developmen- 
tal reading teachers incorporated the teaching of summarizing, ques- 
tion generating, predicting, and clarifying into a series of study sessions 
devoted to earth science. The examples are drawn from one of these 
sessions. 

General Procedure 

The teacher wrote the chapter title "Wind and Water Change the 
Earth's Surface" on the chalkboard, and the class wrote three pieces of 
information that they predicted they would learn from this section. 

Sample Predictions 

1. How water erodes the eanh and forms rivers. 

2. How wind blows sand and makes deserts change. 

3. How wind blows away loose and dry soil. 

The class discussed their predictions. The teacher related their predic- 
tions to content covered earlier in me class. Then the teacher assigned 
a segment of text to be read silently. For each segment, the students 
wrote a brief summary, one question that they would expect to see on 
a test of this section, and one idea or word that they found difficult to 
understand or expected a younger student would find difficult. 

Sample Summaries 

1. This section was about how water has moved the earth's crust and 
how rocks and mountains have been shaped for thousands of 
years. 

2. This section was about erosion and how it changes the earth's 
surface over many years. 

3. This section was about erosion and how it takes place. 
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Sample Questions 

1. What does erosion do? 

2. Where are sand dunes found? 

3. What happened to the peuple whu hved in the dust buwl in the 
1930s? 

Sample Clarifications 

1. I think that grains needs to be clarified. 

2. I dun*t think yuunger students would understand the word ero 
sion, 

3. They didn't tell enough about the sand dunes and how they hap- 



Following each section, the teacher led a discussion during which the 
students shared their summaries, asked one another the questions they 
had posed, and clarified those words and ideas that were unclear. The 
teachers then constructed the science tests b> selecting the best of the 
students' questions generated during the .study sessions. The students 
who wrote the questions were given credit by indicating their names 
beside their respective question(s). 

Peer-tutoring Using the Reciprocal Teaching Procedure 

We have only begun to investigate the possibility of using the recip- 
rocal teaching procedure in a peer tutoring situation, but our prelimi 
nary work suggests that junior high school students can be prepared to 
assume the role of tutor in conducting the reciprocal teaching proce 
dure. Initially we placed our students in peer tutv^ring situations be- 
cause we were curious to discover what they would choose to teach 
their tutees, given only the instructions, "Teach your tutees how to 
become better readers." We found that those students who had par 
ticipated successfully in the reciprocal teaching procedure remained 
faithful to the procedure. 

We then selected the more capable members of several developmen 
tal reading classes as determined by teacher nomination, measures of 
decoding, and measures of comprehension. The teachers taught these 
students the four ^"ategies using the reciprocal teaching procedure. In 
addition, the tea«.4.K.rs focused more on the procedure itself, calling 
attention to the need to: 

1. review with the tutees what the four strategies are 

2. model the strategies 
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3. give the luiees the opportunity to practice the strategies 

4. inform the tutees how they are doing or how they might improve 
their use of the strategies. 

After 10 days of such Instruction, the tutors began to work with their 
tutees. The following dialogue is representative of one such peer- 
tutoring session: 

Ttitor: Ranger, could you ask a good question? 

Ttitee: Yes. What kind of silk thread does the spider spin out? 

Ttitor: Now that was picky. Here's a question 1 would ask. On the 
spider's body, what section does the silk come from? What's your 
answer? 

Ttitee: The hind end. 

7 titer: Now could you summarize. Ranger? 

Ttiter What it's mainly talking about is where the tubes are on the 
spider and where the thread comes out to ma!.j the webs. 

Ttitor Yes. The text is talking about the different locations of how 
spiders get silk out of their bodies. Predictions? Nothing you could 
predict? What about how they spin the webs from the silk? Ml do the 
next one. 

This transaction is fairly representative of a peer-tutoring session and 
typifies the modeling with which tutors were fairly successful. Dunng 
these sessions, the adult teacher circulated among the pairs of students 
and evaluated progress, praised the tutors and their tutees, and pro- 
vided further instruction for those students with whom modehng 
would not be sufficient. 

In the tutoring investigations, we continued to use the dally assess- 
ment that the adult teacher corrected while the tutors graphed the 
scores and shared them with their tutees. It is our observation that 
carefully monitored peer tutoring may well be one successful compo- 
nent in a strategy training program that Is supplemented by instruction 
and modeling by the adult teacher. 

SUMMARY 

Theon s of learning suggest that efficient learning from text requires 
flexible use of a repertoire of comprehension-fostering and monitoring 
activif" . We have suggested four complementary activities selected to 
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address specific problems in text comprehension. These strategies in 
clui^s- summarizing, or self review, quesiiui. generating, or self testing, 
preo* ng, or setting the stage for further reading, and demanding 
cian(>i or noting when a breakdown in comprehension has occurred. 

We have advocated a means of instruction whereby teacher and 
students engage m a dialogue about (he text. This dialogue facilitates 
on-line diagnose.^ of comprehension difficulty, expert modeling of the 
strategies by 'Ve teacher, and structured practice in acquiring and refin 
ing the strategies. Furthermore, we have advocated that students be 
informed learners", i.e., informed regarding the nature of the strate- 
gies, their efficiency, and their range of utility. 

Although we are the first to acknowledge that the reciprocal teaching 
procedure requires skillful teaching — "teaching with your mind" — we 
hasten to emphasize that such teaching efforts have been rewarded by 
Significant gains in the ability of students to 'read with their minds." 
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Part IV 
littegmtive 

Strategies 

While the articles in this section differ in the particular strategies 
advocated, they nevertheless share a common concern for the inte- 
gration of process and content, that is, the need to view the reading 
act as one in which the processes of acquiring meaning are mextnca- 
bly bound up with the substance of the meaning being acquired. This 
view, often described as "holistic," decries the teaching of isolated 
reading skills and deplores the failure of content-oriented teachers 
to recognize that they, too, have an inescapable responsibility to help 
students unlock the meaning of the texts they assign. The articles that 
follow explore ways in which the interaction of the students* think- 
ing and the text may be strengthened. 

The first article deal' with the use of certain characteristics of text 
structure to aid comprehension, Strickland and Feeley explore chil- 
dren's concept of story in a number of ways to enhance the effective- 
ness of relevant reading and writing activities. The articles by Niles, 
Herber. and Sardy describe further integrative strategies that are 
especially appropriate for improving thinking and study processes m 
the middle and upper grades. 
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One oulgroulh ofj^htma ih^ury <j aant tnttrai in iht naiun and dnuupmaii 
of ihtldun^ t,nnicpt of story* Will mpha^h upon tbu lOmcpi help Mldrm 
improit their abilit) to undmland ^torit^ and to irftatt ilonei of their oun/ 
Strickland and Feeley present a mudeljvr integrating the teaching of a lory that 
employs the modalities, of reading, listening, speaking, tmltiding ireatiie dra- 
matic, and writing, 

Uging ChiMren'g Concept 
of Story to Improve 
Meading mud Writing 

Dorothy S Strickland 
Joan T Fcclcv 

Research sug^jcMs thai there is a relaiiunihip between children's knowl- 
edge of the structure of stories and their ability to comprehend and 
produce stories on their own. This article explores that relationship and 
its application to classroom practice. It is divided into three parts. Pan 
one provides an overview of the research on the nature and develop- 
ment of children's concept of story and the investigations into the 
structure of stories. Part two presents a variety of strategies suggestmg 
the many ways that knowledge of story siruciure can be strengthened 
and extended in the classroom. Pan three describes a specific strategy 
devised by the authors that attempts to incorporate into a single frame- 
work some of the best in the current thinking and practice related to 
developing children's concept of story. 



CONCEPT OF STORY AND STORY STRUCTURE 



How children acquire a concept of story and use it in the processes of 
reading and writing has been a topic of considerable interest and inves- 
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(igatiun in rcLcni years. Siunes represent a partiLular kind of narrative 
diSLUurse, identifiable by structure, content, and language. The use of 
story li characterisuc of both adults, who use story frames to summarize 
events, and children, who use story in dramatic play, in retelling events, 
and in every other phase of their communication. Some researchers, 
interested m the development of story in children, have studied the 
evolution of story concepts in the children themselves (Applebee, 
1978, McConaughy, 1980j. Others have focused their investigations 
on the internal structure of stories (Mandler and Johnson, 1977, 
Rumelhart, 1975, Stem and Glenn, 1977, and Thorndyke, 1977). 

Researchers studying children's concept of story have noted certain 
developmental trends. As in the learning of any concept, young chil- 
dren formulate a general sense or idea of what stories are all about, 
focusing on beginnings, endings, and obvious attempts. For example, 
McNeil (1984, p. 15) reports a kindergarten child's retelling of 'The 
Lion anu the Mouse" as follows. "A lion got trapped in a net and 
mighty mouse came and saved him." These early notions of story are 
gradually modified and refined as children continue to encounter new 
stories in a variety of situations. 

Perhaps the first evidence of the developing sense of story in children 
IS their use of language to create a special or private world. This is 
thought to be the forerunner to the child's use of language to create 
a world of make believe, involving dramatic play and leading to the 
gradual acquisition uf tht; specific conventions that constitute a sense of 
story. As children mature, their stories increase m length and complex 
ity. The characters, settings, and actions become further removed from 
the imrr^diate environment. Children gradually gain greater control 
over the events in their stories, moving from a loose collection of 
related events to tightly structured narratives that link a set of events 
to each other and to a common theme (Applebee, 1978). A fifth grader 
produced a much more detailed retelling of the "The Lion and the 
Mouse than did the kmdergartner, including all attempts and reac 
tions and e\en the theme or moral, "Sometimes little can help big" 
(McNeil, 1984, p. 19). According to McConaughy (1980), this older 
child IS approaching an aduk idea of story because of the attention to 
cause and effect and inferencing beyond the text. 

VChaley ( 1981 ^ found that when reading stories, older children were 
better at predicting events than younger children. She concluded that 
the expansion of a story sense in older students enabled them to predict 
more of the story structures. Mandler ( 1978) found that children seem 
to organize their recall according to an ideal story structure. They tap 
into their existing concept of 5tory as they attempt to remember new 
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stories. Yuungei children tend lu emphasize the uuicumes uf specific 
action sequences rathei than specific events and their causes. As chil- 
dren mature, their stury retellings appear to move away from a simple, 
ideal concept of story toward a more complex adult model. 

Analyses of children's written stories reveal the same developmental 
patterns. Sutton Smith (1981) reports that young children organize 
their stories around basic pairs uf actions, such as chase and escape, and 
tend to repeat these actions in their written stories. For example, three 
first graders who had made doughnuts with their class that morning 
were composing a follow up written piece (Long and Bulgarella, 
1985). Instead of recording how doughnuts were made, they decided 
to write about a man who made doughnuts that came alive, "Kinda like 
Raggedy Ann and Andy** (p. 167). To avoid being eaten up, the 
doughnuts run away. Because one child in the group wanted a happy 
ending, both the doughnuts and the man go to a "cellabrashun" where 
they had **wine and cake . . . and they both had a good time" (p, 171). 
As children mature in written expression, multiple pairs of actions with 
supporting elements become apparent, suggesting a movement toward 
the elaboration of event structures. For instance, two fourth-grade boys 
we observed in a local elementary school had developed a superhero 
named "Machine Gun Joe,'* a tough army sergeant who saved Amen 
cans around the world, from Olympic athletes in Korea to kidnapped 
ambassadors in Italy. Each episode was connected by a staccato reprise. 
**It was a mean job, but somebody had to do it!** 

In summary, the research focusing on the development of story m 
children suggests that virtually all children are exposed to story to some 
degree, that they begin to develop a concept of story at an early age, 
and that as they mature their concept of story expands. A related body 
of research focuses on the nature and internal structure of the stories 
themselves. The works of Handler and Johnson (1977), Rummelhart 
(1975, 1977), Stein and Glenn ( 1977), and Thorndyke (1977) suggest 
that stories have an underlying structure that can be described in terms 
of their narrative parts and interrelationships. Although various re- 
searchers label the major story elements differently, the following com- 
ponents are generally included: 

• Setlirtg — introduces the main character, time, and setting 

• B:^wn!ng—dn initiating event thai leads the main character to formu- 
late his or her own major goal 

• Goal netting— includes reactions to the beginning and the formation 
of a major goal 

• Attempt — actions of the characters to achieve the goal 
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• Outcome — success or failure of (he aiiempi 

• Internal re^pome-- subguals, thoughts, and feelings uf the character, 
leading to actions 

• Ending — long-range consequence of actions, final response of story 
character 

These subdivisions comprise the elements uf the overall schema or 
framework of a story, which cunsisis of setting, characterization, and 
ploi. Any story cau be broken down into its various components, thus 
providing an operational model for story comprehension and produc 
lion. 

Researchers studying the Jcvelupmcni of story in children and those 
studying ihe structure or grammar uf stories have linked their findings 
to children's development of reading and writing. The role of prior 
knowledge and experience in reading and w riling suggests thai learners 
who have had many experiences with stories and have developed a 
strong Schema for stones make use uf that framework as they read and 
write. Listeners and readers are said tu use their knowledge of story 
structure tu guide them in anticipating the events m a story. They make 
predictions based on what will occur next in a story, a process believed 
tu be essential to reading comprehension. Prior knowledge of ivhat a 
story IS helps facilitate recall of a text (Mandler and Johnson, 1977. 
Stem, 1979 j. Story schema actually acts as a guide or road map for 
retrieving story information. It may help a student to decide when a 
purtton of a Atory is complete ur incomplete and may help fill in or infer 
information that may have been forgotten. 

The learner s preexisting concept of story is equally as important in 
pruducing stories as it is in comprehending them. Several researchers 
who have analyzed children's written stories found story narratives to 
be the most prevalent structure (Britton et al., 1975, Applebee, 1978, 
Sutton-Smith, 1981 i. Story schema may be activated during ;he first 
stage of the writing process when ideas are being conceived (Britton 
et al., 1975). The author draws upon the story elements of setting, 
character, and plot during the writing uf the story, and these may serve 
as a framework for revision as well. 

STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPING CHILDREN'S 
CONCEPT OF STORY 

Researchers and curriculum specialists have sought to apply what has 
been learned about the relationship between children's knowledge uf 
story and the development of literacy. These efforts have produced a 
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variety of strategies foi using story structure. Alth^a^jh there is some 
disagreement about whether or not the direct teaching of stury struc- 
ture is eithei necessary oi helpful, there is universal agreement about 
the need to expose students to an abundance uf stories in a variety of 
ways and to expand thai exposure lu include activities that strengthen 
their concept of story (Strickland, 1984). Actually , explicit knowledge 
about story grammai may be must important foi teachers as they plan 
literature experiences for theii students. The following descriptions are 
representative of the many ways in which story grammar can be applied 
to extend and enhance story comprehension in the classroom. 

Questions and Discussion 

Schweiger ( 1984) offers a set of questions that may be adapted to any 
story and used as a basis for discussion: 

1. Setting 

• Where and when did the story rake place.^ 

• Who are the main characK , ? 

2. Initiating events (actions) 

• What got the story started? 

• Why does the main character have a problem? What docs the 
character need? 

3. Goals 

• What IS the problem of the main character? 

• How can the character solve the problem? 

4. Major events (actions) 

• What did the main character do first to solve the problem? 

• Did it work? Did the character reach his or her goal? 

• What did the character do that did not work? 

• D«d the character try something else? What was it? 

5. Cone ^sions 

• WkK finally happened in the story? 

• How did the story end? 

6. Reactions 

• Was there a lesson in the srory? 

• Would you have acted differently? 

• Would you read the story again? \5C'ould you recommend it to 
a friend? (Schweiger, 1984, p. 6) 

Questions such as these help readers to focus on ke.^ elements in the 
story and to analyze them in relation to each other and to their own 
views of the world. In each case, the questions may be expanded to tap 
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students' ability to make inferences, draw conclusions, and apply infor 
macion in the story. For example, students may be asked to compare 
the setting in the story with the location in which they live. They may 
discuss possible underlying motives of the characters, what drives them 
to behave the way they do? They may substitute their own versions of 
vanouh elements of the story and suggest possible outcomes to accom 
pany them. They may compare this story with others having similar 
themes. 

Creative Dramatics 

Galda (1982) used creative dramatics to help young children de- 
velop their reading comprehension and sense of story. "To play about 
a story children muM understand characters and their motivations, 
events as cause and effect, and the logical order of beginning, middle, 
and end* VP» 54). Galda suggests that the teacher select a favorite fairy 
tale, fable, or make believe story with vivid imagery and dynamic char 
acters, Liitlt Red Riding Huud and The Three Bill) Goah Gruff are good 
examples. The story is read aloud to the children, followed by questions 
and discussion requiring the students to evaluate the story and discuss 
the characters. For example, children may be asked why they thought 
Luu Red RiJmg Hood was a good story or why they thought the troll 
wanted to eat the Billy Goats Gruff. The result is twofold. Children are 
allowed to share their feelings about the story and to focus on the 
characters and their reactions to the sequence of events in the story. 

If the students appear to have enjoyed the story, the teacher may 
invite them to role play it. Students then are given whatever guidance 
they may need in selecting their roles and playing them out. According 
to Galda, when players discuss things such as roles, props, and story 
settings, they become more aware of aspects of the story that they 
individually might not have noticed (p. 53). 

Story Retellings 

Cambourne u984> developed a retelling strategy that necessarily 
n^i.es use of children's story schema as they make and confirm their 
uwii predictions and compare them with the predictions of others. This 
retelling strategy has the f>otentiaI for involving the learner in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening simultaneously. Moreover, a wide 
range of language functions may be highlighted simply by modifying 
the purpose, audience, mode of retelling, or the kind of text to be 
retold. 
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To prepare foi this aLtivity, the teac^her must organize the tlass in 
small groups. Multiple copie5 of the story are made and stapled so that 
ouly the title is visible. The stapled LOpies are distributed and students 
arc asked to write one oi two sentenLes on what a story with su^h a title 
might be about. Next, they are asked to list some words oi phrases that 
they would expctt to entountei if theii predittiun were to come true. 
The members of each small group share and compare what they have 
written. 

After setting a purpose fo: reading, the teacher instructs the students 
to unstaple their stories and read silently. They arc told in advance that 
after the readi.ng they are to pretend to write to someone who hasn't 
read the story and tell them abuut it. Students ma> use the reverse side 
of the paper to wrue their retellings. They are not allowed to look back 
ar the story. 

Another share and compare session folluws the retelling, during 
which stuvlents work with partners to compare and contrast what each 
included and omitted and discuss the reasons why. Additional sharing 
may focus on thp words and phrases each student used that are different 
froHi those used in the story but mean the same thing. Finally, each 
student may point out the elements of the other \s retelling that vhey 
would choose to borrow and include in their own story. 

A MODEL FOR IMPROVING STORY READING 
AND WRITING 

We have seen how story structure can be used u guide and facilitate 
the discussion of stories, act ao a fiamework for the reconstruction of 
stories throu^jh creative drama:ics, and serve as a mechanism for facili 
tating and confirming recall during the retelling of stories. The follow 
lug model for improviag story reading and writing has the potential to 
make use of all of these strategies in one comprehensive plan. The plan 
moves systematically from students* exposure and discussion cf stories, 
to theii recounting and reconstructing those same stories, and fin?*lly , 
to the production of similar but original stones. 

Step One 

During this initial phase o( the plan, students are exposed to a vari 
ety of stories within a particular genre. For example, tf.achers of 
younger children might 7. ish to focus on simple make believe animal 
stories or fairy tales. Teachers of older students might wish to focus 
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un tall tales or *nystery itories. Stories that contain vivid imagery and 
dynamic characters work best. Over a period of days, several stories 
may be read aloud to the class. "Book talks" about books in the same 
genre also may be given. For a book talk, the teacher iniroducei a 
particular book or group of books to the class. For each book, the 
title and a brief synopsis is givea without giving away the story. If the 
children are familiar with other .rorks by the same author, this may 
be pointed out as well. The books are then made available to the 
children for their personal reading. The key emphasis during this 
phase of the model is to immerse children in stories of a particular 
type. The discussions surrounding these stories and the particular 
genre they represent serve as a logical point of departure for the 
activities that follow. 

Throughout the reading aloud by the teacher and the independent 
reading by the children, group discussion and personalized reading 
conferences are focused on the elements of the story , Questions related 
to setting and characterization, initiating events, goals, major actions, 
conclusions, and the reader's personal reactions and resp'jnses are used 
when appropriate to further story comprehension and appreciation. A 
series of questions might focus on what the characters look like, how 
they behav e, and what moiiv ates them. The questions should be framed 
so that students are encouraged to use their knowledge of stones to 
make predictions about the text. For example: 

• "Now that the thiec bears have returned home, what do you think 
will happen?" (predicting how the main characters might solve a 
problem) 

• "Do you think that Frances' mother is really going to allow her to 
eat nothing but bread and jam every day?" (predicting behavior of 
a main character) 

• "Now that the author has described Paul Buny on, can you close your 
eyes and see him? Tell what you see" (predicting images) 

• "Why do you suppose that the department sto*e executives acted so 
surprised when Mrs. Gordon introduced herself as the detective on 
this case?" (character motives) 

Step Two 

After the teacher reads the sion^ aloud to a group, one or more of 
the following activities ma> be used to extend students* understanding 
and enjoyment. 
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Further Discussion Through Story-Based Questions 

The questions below focus un major events ur actions m the stones 
—a post reading/listening activity that requires looking back, reflect- 
ing, re-creating, and creating alternatives. 

• "What do you suppose would have happened if Goldilocks had 
arrived before the three bears left home?" (predicting outcomes 
based on a change in the initiating event) 

• ''What did Frances try that did not work? What else did she try?" 
(major problem-solving events) 

• "What are some examples of exaggerated events in the story of Paul 
Bunyan?" (recalling major events) 

• "What mysterious thing happened in the department store to gei this 
story started?" (initiating event) 

Creative Dramatics 

Various forms of creative dramatics may also follow a favorite 
story. This may involve students in pantomime as the story is read 
aloud a second time. Or, they may role-play various characters in the 
story, act out specific scenes, or dramatize the story from beginnmg to 
end To prepare for the dramatization, students must focus on various 
aspects of characterization, setting, and the sequence of events. Ques- 
tions such as the following help children prepare for the dramatiza- 
tion: 

• "What kind of person was Paul Bunyon? How did he look, talk, 
walk?" (characterization) 

• "What did the three bears* home look like? How can we arrange 
things to look something like that?" (setting) 

• "What happened first in Bread and Jam for Frames.- What happened 
next? How did the story end?" (sequence of events) 

• "Mary Gordon was a no nonsense detective. How did she behave as 
she went about her work?" (characteiization) 

Story Retelling 

Stories may be retold in oral or written form. Oral versions may be 
told before the group or retold Into a tape recorder and made available 
for individuals to listen to at their leisure. Written versions may be 
shared and compared with others retelling the same story in written 
form. Story elements may be used as a framework for comparison. 
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• Were any characters left out or added? 

• Were the characters and setting described so that you cuuld really see 
them? 

• Were all the events included? Were they in the right in order? 

• Was the ending retold as it happened in the story? 

As students compare and contrast elements in their retelling, they may 
wish to compare how each used language in different ways to say the 
same thing. 

Step Three 

A series of writing activities, moving from whole group to small 
group and independent writing is the final stage of the model Teacher 
and students may select a favorite story to retell in written form with 
the teacher or one member of the group acting as scribe. As in the 
activities described above, the teacher uses prompts based on sio*^' 
schema to help the story unfold. 

• Where and when did the story take place? 

• Who were the main chaiacters? 

• How did the story get started? 

• What problems did the characters encounter? 

• How did they try to solve their problems? 

• What worked? What didn't work? 

• How were the problems solved? 

• How did the story end? 

The writing activities evolve through fout steps: 

1. Whole group writing of favorite story. Teacher acts as scribe. 

2. Whole group writing of original but similar story. Teacher acts as 
scribe. 

3. Small groups collaborate to write and share original story with one 
member of each group acting as scribe. 

4. Individuals write original stories on their own and share with the 
group. 

In each case, students use story schema to guide them through the 
writing process. All of the sharing and discussion surrounding each 
particular story helps to strengthen students* understanding of the na 
ture of the genre itself and serves as an invaluable set of prewriting 
experiences. The collaborative writing in large and small groups allows 
for much-needed rehearsal. It promotes fluency and self^onfidence 
with the process. As groups and individuals use story based prompts to 
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review their work stories, they are making use of a key strategy for 
revising stories. 

The model presented above gives students an opportunity to put to 
use and develop all that they know about thinking, calking, readmg, and 
writing about stories. It assists teachers in making connections between 
reading comprehension and writing. The model is multilevel; that is, 
it allows teachers to work with a variety of different levels of ability at 
once The model provides an instructional framework with sufficient 
structure to give teachers guidance, however, it also offers sufficient 
flexibility for teacher and student decision-making along the way. 
Teachers and students make decisions about the story genre they 
choose to exi !ore, the stones within the genre they choose to read, the 
means by which they choose to extend understanding and appreciation 
of the stories, and the stories they choose to write in groups or individu- 
ally. 
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intencning questmu (i.e., thust h u hith students are asked to respond during 
the iourse of study of a tt.\t} ma) be appropriately used in reading for study. 



Integrmtion of Content 
mud Skills Instriictioii 

Olnc S Nilcs 

Books and other print materials are a principal source of the knowledge 
students are expected to acquire during their school experience. It is 
important that they acquire this knowledge but just as important that 
they understand hou they acquired it so that they may go on absorbmg 
knowledge and getting pleasure from print on their own as long as they 
live. This means that they must understand the process of reading and 
study that they are using as they work with the pnnt materials m each 
of the disciplines they study. 

The content of reading and the process of reading are inextricably 
interrelated. >X'ithout content, of course, the process is meaningless. 
Furthermore, content (or the form in which it is presented) aflfects, may 
even control, the proce^^s. Without skill in the process, however, con- 
tent often may be impossible for the student to acquire. 

Reading can be taught and learned by dividing the process into 
subskills (using context clues, reading for main ideas, drawing infer- 
ences, following sequence, analyzing imagery, and the like). Teachers 
and students may work with each of these subskills separately, eventu* 
ally combining them as they are needed in processing the many diflfer- 
ent kinds of materials the mature reader encounters. In fa* % this is the 
way reading usually has been taught and learned. 

But many researchers now believe it is better to reverse this proce- 
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Jure and begin with ihc whulc prucess, luuking a( (he parts only tu the 
extent that this is necessary in urdci tu understand the whole. This 
huhstic approach docs not chminatc attention to subskills, which may, 
indeed, be taught separately in the eaily stages uf learning to read or 
when students exhibit a need to improve some particular pan of the 
process. However, the holistic approach puts the teaching and learning 
of subskills in a place subordinate to the process as a whole. 

Reading involves an active partnership between the reader and the 
writer, as they both deal with the material as a whole. The competent 
reade- consciously brings to the act all that he or she already knows 
about the subject involved, constantly predicts what the writer will 
present, confirms these predictions or revises or rejects them, and 
finally arrives at meaning. Comprehension is the result of this Interac 
tion to which both writer and reader contribute. Readers do not absorb 
meaning; they help to create it. 

The cuntent of reading and the process are best taught simultane 
ously. This IS the text from which many a sermon has been preached 
over the years. The sermon will not be repeated here except to point 
out two considerations sometimes overlooked: 

1. Teachers do not have time in an era of exploding knowledge to 
teach process and content separately, 

2. The motivation of students to learn process is improved if the task 
immediately relates to what they considei the real business of 
education, the content they are expected to learn. 

Recent trends, however, have tended to ignore the close relationship 
of content and process. The whole basic skills movement, behavioral 
objectives, ^laisroom management systems (ji individualizing instruc 
tion, and most of the comp>etency testing procedures all have empha- 
sized teaching and testing subskills out of context. Secondary school 
reading programs and remedial programs in both elementary and sec 
ondary schools are still predominantly taught in reading classes or 
learning laboratories, divorced from the riiainstream of instruction. To 
be sure, a6 measured by both forma! and informal tests, improvement 
in the reading process itself as a result of this isolated instruction often 
has been demonstrated. To what extent this improvement has been 
transferred to the learning of content, where it really counts, is not 
known. So many factors are involved — some of them attitudes rather 
than skills — that this transfer is extremely difHcult to measure. 

If content and process are to be taught siuii«!taneously, thus capitaliz 
ing on the relationship, content teachers will have to assume most of 
the responsibility. So far, many of them have successfully resisted the 
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implications of such an assignment. They have dtne so mainly because 
of their insecurity and their beh'cf that teaching reading is a very com- 
ph'cated, difficult task. Also, most seconc!ary teachers and many mter- 
mediate grade teachers are content-oriented. They cend to teach as they 
were taught. We know now that even for them this was not necessarily 
a good way; most of them would have been better students and teachers 
if more attention had been paid to hou to learn and somewhat less to 
content per se, 

A first step in correcting this situation could be to help content 
teachers understand the importance of each uf the three basic parts of 
any good lesson in any subject, prestudy, during-study, and poststudy 
or evaluation. In earlier days, though not so very long ago, teaching 
focused on poststudy. The teacher told the class what to study; "Read 
the next chapter and be prepared to discuss it tomorrow." This proce- 
dure, which Herber calls as^timpike teaching, placed the responsibility 
entirely on the students so far as the process to be used was concerned. 
Teachers simply assumed that the students already had mastered the 
process and could make any necessary adjustments to the material at 
hand. 

There has been considerable discussion of the types of questions 
teachers use, especially in this poststudy teaching session (Hunkins, 
19^2; Sanders, 1966; Turner, 1983). Although some taxonomies have 
contained more elaborate classification.^ (Lapp and Flood, 1978 j, four 
kinds of questions usually have been identified, literal, interpretive, or 
inferential; critical, or evaluative, and creative, or associational. These 
kinds of questions require that students relate what they have read to 
their own experience or to previous reading and viewing and come up 
with answers related to their personal, individual perceptions. Investi- 
gation showed that a high percentage of teachers" questions were of the 
h'teral type Such questions tap only students' ability to recall, not their 
ability to think. Hence, teachers and writers of texts were urged to 
include more of the other types of questions. These distinctions among 
kinds of questions are still valid and useful for evaluating students* 
comprehension. However, more recently (Herber and Nelson, 1975J 
the use of questioning as a way to teach the process of reading has itself 
been questioned, though the usefulness of questions to provide practice 
with skills already learned is acknowledged. 

Recently some other types of postreading activities have been sug- 
gested; for example, the graphic postorganixer (Moure and Readence, 
1980) and semantic mapping (Pearson and Johnson, 1978, Armbruster 
and Anderson, 1980). 

Not too long ago, research began to insist that prereading activities 
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at all levels are an imponani pan of teaching (Adams and Bruce, 1982; 
Anderson, Spiro, and Anderson, 1978, Pearson and Johnson, 1978; 
Stevens, 1982, Moore, Readence, and Rkkelman, 1982). Schema the 
ory has emphasized the fact that what students bring lo their study 
vmformation, attitudes, language background, concepts, experiences, 
cultural background) sirongly affects what they take /row it. If it is true 
that reading is, indeed, a transaction between the reader and the text 
(or the writer), it is clear that an active rather than a passive process 
IS involved and that the reader must be prepared to participate in this 
transaction. The text must be viewed as a blueprint from which readers 
create their own meanings, which may be more or less similar to what 
the writer intended. Ausubel (1968, p. vi) stated the main point very 
clearly. The most important single factor influencing learning is what 
the learner already knows. Ascertain this and teach him accordingly " 
Many suggestions for prereading activities and strategies have ap- 
peared, the best known being the first steps of the SQ3R design (Robin 
son, I962i and its various modifications, such as PQ4R described by 
Thomas and Robinson (1977). Langer (1982), Vacca (1981), and 
rheien ( 1982 ) have described similar procedures all emphasizing pre 
reading. 

Thus, prereading and pustreading procedures have been studied 
quite actively and many approaches devised for their improvement, 
some sensible and useful but a few others so detailed and teacher/pupil 
time-consuming that it seems unlikely that they will be widely used. 
Some, also, are useful only with certain kinds of material. What content 
teachers seek are simple, widely applicable procedures that they can 
understand quickly and implement without tedious preparation or the 
production of voluminous study guides or other written materials. 

The pan of the lesson that has so far received the least attention is 
the during-reading segment. Recent studies of what is called compuhen 
mn monuonng, a metacugnitive process by which readers evaluate the 
success of their efforts to comprehend, seem to be leading to more 
attenuon to what happens during reading and to how this process of 
monitoring can be improved (Wagoner, 1983, Baker and Anderson, 
1982;. It seems reasonable tu believe that it is during the time when 
students actually are studying that the teacher has the best opportunity 
to guide them and to demonstrate the kinds of interaction with text a 
given piece of content material requires If it is to be thoroughly com 
prehended, appreciated, and recalled. The rationale for emphasis on 
during-study activities is presented by Ilerber (1978). It is also de- 
scribed as one approach to content-area reading instruction by Moore 
and Readence 0983). Several procedures for dealing with students* 
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during reading process have been devised, for example, Three Level 
Guides (Herber, 1978), Selective Reading Guide-O-Rama (Cunning- 
ham and Shablack, 1975); Pattern Guides (Olson and Longnion, 
1982); Construct Procedure (Vsiughan Journal ofRcadtng, 1982)i and 
various note taking, summarizing, and outlining procedures. All of 
these, however, seem to He focused more on helping students master 
a specific content than r helping them understand the process for 
arriving at this mastery. 

A procedure that is simpler to prepare than most of these others 
appeals to content teachers because it seems a "natural" way to teach 
and not ver)* different from the way they usually teach. It requires, 
however, that the teacher prestudy the material himself or herself and 
think of questions and hints to use during the students' study to make 
them realize what they are doing and thus understand the process as 
well as master the content. It is particularly important that students 
learn to predict what will follow and to recognize and respond to the 
top level organizational structure of the piece, i.e., chronological order, 
cause^ffect, comparison<ontrast, etc. Various researchers have catego- 
rized these structures in different ways. The importoit point is not the 
particular categories but rather the fact that students are trained to look 
for structure and to use it to help them read and recall vBartlett, 1978; 
Meyer and Freedle, 1979, Meyer, Brandt, and Bluth, 1980; Taylor 
1980). ^ 

Intervening during study with the use of adjunct questions is sup- 
ported by limited research ( Vaughan, Secondary Sihool Reading, 1982;, 
which seems to show that questions in text are more valuable than 
either questions before text or questions after text. In any case the 
procedure leads to teacher student text interaction at the point where 
this is probably most meaningful. Adjunct questions must include pro- 
cess questions" (see examples below). Merely asking questions about 
content may help students master specific content but will not further 
their understanding of the process. 

Intervening in the students' during reading activity requires that the 
teacher preselect stopping points where students can reflect upon what 
they are doing and why they are doing it. The questions to be asked 
should make students concern themselves both with the results of the 
reading process (comprehension) and with the process itself. Essen- 
tially what happens is that the reading experience is slowed down so 
that students have time to observe the transaction that is occurring 
between themselves and the text. One way lo do this is for the teacher 
to read aloud to the students as they progress through some material 
and, by pausing and questioning at appropriate points, force attention 
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to the kmd of thinking the students should be doing. A second way i$ 
to instruct students to read silendy tu a certain point (probably better, 
in this case, than oral reading tu students because silent reading nor 
mally occurs in content reading) and then ask them to stop and respond 
orally to both " process" and "content " questions. A third procedure 
involves the preparation of study sheets that instruct the students to stop 
at key points and respond to questions, either by discussing them in a 
small group of peers or by writing answers to the questions, answers 
later to be shared with the teacher in a follow up session. Probably the 
most effective procedure is the second, partly because it allows the 
teacher to evaluate student response immediately and, thus, clarify 
issues that arise, and partly because it requires less time<onsuming 
prior preparation on the part of the teacher than the third procedure, 
Not that It does not require preparation. Few teachers can make on the 
spot decisions concerning the appropriate issues to raise with students; 
they have to think it through in advan;.^ The most difficult part may 
be locating those stopping places where discussion will most efficiently 
make students aware of reading as a process and of their role in the 
transaction with the text. Hunt (1982, p. 349) describes the process: 
The question, then, is what methods we might use to flow down and 
interrupt the process of reading for our students so that they (and their 
teachers; can reflect on the transaction between themselves and the 
text, modify and enrich it, reassemble and repcrform it—that is, gain 
some measure of control over it." 

This procedure, as described above, obviously relate J to a whole 
piece of text such as students encounter daily in content reading. 
Though it focuses on the whole process of reading, it may serve to alert 
the teacher to the need for some direct teaching of a specific subskill 
with which students are having difficulty. It may even mca.i departing 
from the content text temporarily and providing some practice in easier 
materials. For example, if a question that calls for students to infer a 
mam idea causes difficulty, the alert teacher will deal with this problem 
directly by providing explanation and practice in inferring main ideas 
Emphasis on the whole may lead tu temporary emphasis on the parts. 
Since demonstrating is uM»ally more effective than describing, some 
sample during-reading lessons are presented. They involve differe'-t 
content and different levels of difficulty. Lack of space dictates that 
prereading and posireadmg activities related to the during reading patt 
of the lessons be omitted. For the same reason the excerpt from the 
social studies text is abbreviated, certain parts have been omitted excepv 
for their accompanying subheads, which are all presented as in the 
original. In the left columns, stopping puint$ with related questions and 
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hints are in.iicated. Asterisks identify prucess-urientcd questions, In the 
right columns, the text itself is presented. 

Crystal Moment 
by Robert P. Tristram Coffin 



Read the li'le. *How would you 
describe a crystal? The poet is 
using a metaphor. Metaphors al- 
ways imply comparison. What 
could make a "moment" like a 
"crysial".> 

Read lines 1-4. 'What rhyme 
scheme has the poet used.^ Where 
docs each thought end.^ 

How docs the poet feel about the 
"moment in September".^ 

Read line:J 5-22. •What does the 
buck do in its attempt to escape.' 
•What do you predict the outcome 
will be.' 

•An image is a word or group of 
words intended to help the reader 
see, hear, touch, smell, or taste 
something the writer is describing. 
What images docs Coffin use to 
help you hear the baying of the 
hounds and to help you see the 
buck swimming.' 

Read lines 23-28. •Sometimes 
writers leave out a word or words 
and use a comma in their place. 
The poet has done this in line 23. 
Reword the sentence that begins 
"Pursued. . . Do not use the 
words "pursued" or "pursuers."* 

•Did the chase end as you pre- 
dicted.' Explain. 

In what sense are life and death 
"upon one tether"? 

Is the poet's sympathy with the 
buck or with tht hounds? 



1 Once or twice rhis side of 
death/Thin;^5 can make one 
hold his breath. 

3 From my boyhood I remem- 
ber/A crystal moment of Sep- 
tember. 

5 A wooded island rang with 
sounds/Of church bells in the 
throats of hounds. 

7 A buck leaped out and took 
the tide/With jewels flowing 
past each side. 

9 With his high head like a tree 
He swam within a yard of me. 



11 



13 



15 



17 



I saw the golden drop of If^ht 
In his eyes turned dark with 
fright. 

I saw the forest's holiness/On 
him like a fierce caress. 

Fear made him lovely past be- 
lief/My heart was trembling 
like a leaf. 

He leaned towards the land 
and life/With need upon him 
like a knife. 



19 In his wake the hot hounds 
churned ,/Theystretched their 
muzzles out and yearned. 

21 They bayed no more, but 
swam and throbbed,/Hunger 
drove them till they sobbed. 

23 Pursued, pursuers reached 
the shore/And vanished. I 
saw nothing more. 
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23 So (hey passed, a pageant such 
As only gods could wicness 
much, 

27 Life and deaih upon one 
(ccher/And running beautiful 
(ogeiher. 



What Does the Ctmdatnry Systm Do? 



Read ihe liile. ♦Whai do«s i.mula 
tory mean? h is related lo tin/r 
Whai happens lu someihmg iha 
circulates? 

Read paragraph 1. Why do doctors 
no longer bleed sick people? 

Read the first sentence of para- 
graph 2. •What do you predict the 
writer will tell next? 

Read all of paragraph 2. *What is 
done to make you particularly no- 
tice one of the words? Which 
word? 

•What does plasma carry* through 
the body as the blood circulates? 
What are nutntnts/ You may need 
a d^ciunary. Writers du nut always 
furnish context clues to help you. 
There are none here. 

Read paragraphs 3-5. What three 
things arc found in the second part 
of the blood? What docs each of 
them do? 

•The writer has made it easy fur 
you to remember the parts uf the 
blood by the way he organized the 
material. Show that you under- 
stand vhat the writer did by cum 
pleting the outline below. 

Parts of the Blood 
I. Plasma 
A. Yellow fluid, mostly water 



Long ago, people thought that 
they could cure a sick person by 
causing the person to bleed. Doc- 
tors in the Middle Ages thought a 
sick person had bad blood. They 
thought that when a person was 
bled, the bad blood was let out of 
the body. The man in the drawing 
is receiving this often-harmful 
treatment. Today, we realize that 
the blood, which circulates 
thiough the body, nourishes the 
body cells and keeps them 
healthy. 

Blood consists of two parts. The 
blooc* in the test tube in the pic- 
ture is separated into its two parts. 
The yellow fluid — plasma — is 
mostly water. Nutrients, some ox- 
ygen, and waste products are dis- 
solved in the blood plasma. You 
might notice yellow fluid oozing 
out from a scab if you scrape 
yourself. 

The thick, red mixture at the 
bottom of the test tube consists of 
blood cells that make up the sec- 
ond part of your blood. The pic- 
ture shows a close-up view of 
blood cells. The smooth, disk- 
shaped cells are rtd blood i'lh that 
carry most of the oxygen in your 
blood. 

Find the round, rough •surfaced 
cells in the picture. These white 
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B, Carries nucricncs, oxygen, 
and wasce products 

II. Blood cells 

A. Red cells 

1. Smooch, disk-shaped 

2. 

B. White cells 

1 

2, 

C 

1 

2. 



blood cells protect you from dis- 
ease. White blood cells surround and 
destroy harmful organisms that 
might make you ill. 

Notice the tiny specks in the pic- 
ture of the blood cells. These 
specks — or plateUts^hrm from 
pieces of cells. The platelets release 
a substance that helps a Hood clot 
to form if you cut yourself. The 
blood clot acts like a plug to keep 
your blood from draining out of 
your cut blood vessel. 



The Industnal Retolution Led to Stieepmg Chatt^^ei 
in English Life, Conditions in Eightemth-Centitry England 
Favored Rapid Industrial Change 



Read the :itle and subtitle. *What 
do you predict will be the twu m^in 
patterns of thought In this chapter? 
What clues helped you identify 
these patterns? 

Read paragraph 1 . * What sentence 
summarized paragraph 1 ? 



If an Egyptian farmer of four 
thousanJ years ago had visited En- 
gland in the early eighteenth <.en- 
tury, he would have found many 
things iamiliar. At that time, most 
Englishmen lived on farms or in 
small villages and worked the land 
with crude tools and the aid of 
horses and oxen. The women spun 
thread with a distaff and spindle, 
just as the ancient Egyptians had, 
and wove cloth in their own 
homes. The world's methods of 
raising food and making cloth had 
not changed much since the days of 
the Pharaohs. 



Read paragraph 2. Between 1?50- 
1850 what two major changes had 
occurred? What is this period 
called? 

*What device did the writer use in 
paragraph 2 to call your attention 
to the most important facts? 



If, however, the same Egyptian 
farmer had visit.-d England a cen- 
tury later, he would have been a 
total stranger to the country's ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing 
methods. Great factories had 
begun to dot the landscape and 
new cities were growing up 
around them. Large numbers of 
farmers had left the fields to work 
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Read the first sentence of para* 
graph 3. * What du you predict will 
follow? 

Read all of paragraph 3. What 
made England a leader in the In- 
dustrial Revolution? Be careful: 
read the whole paragn^nh. 

•What group of words in para- 
graph 3 leads you to expect the 
writer will discuss some of the 
"many factors"? 



in the factories* and those who 
stayed behind were able to pro- 
duce much more food because of 
improved farm machiner>* and 
large-scale operation. People now 
wore ready-made clothing turned 
out by machinery rather than by 
hand labor. New and faster means 
of transportation were available, 
too. Because these changes came 
about so rapidly (approximately 
1750 to 1850) this period of En- 
glish history is known as the Indus- 
trial Retolulion. It marks two im- 
portant changes: I. from making 
goods by hand to making them by 
machine; 2. from working in the 
home to working in a factory 
away from home. 

What brought about these 
sweepmg changes? The most obvi- 
ous answer is that new machines 
appi^ared in England between 
1750 and 1850 that made hand 
labor seem very slow and ineffi- 
cient. Why, you may ask, did not 
all European countries make use of 
the new machines since the scien- 
tific principles on v Jch they were 
built were known to the scholars of 
many countries? The answer is that 
many factors in aridition to scien- 
tific principles a;e necessary to 
bring about an Industrial Revolu- 
tion, As we shall see, of all the 
countries of eighteenth-century 
Europe, England was best 
equipped to become the first great 
industrial nation: 

• A retolution in agriculture meant a 
large number of unemployed work- 
ers. 

• England had the capital to int est in 
new industries. 
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Read paragraphs 4^. ^What r^o New machineo' increased the pro^ 
patterns oi ihought are combined duction of cloth. A vital role in the 
in these paragraphs? industrial Revolution was played 

•There is a great deal of detail in inventors who applied 

these paragraphs. How much of 5^''^""^^ principles to practical 
this detail do you think you should 1^^^^ m^izci of their inven- 
iry to remember? Considering the "^"^ ^^^^ ^" ^<^xtile in- 

three paragraphs as a whole, what ^^^^^ had always been im- 

is the main idea? portant in England. One of the 

earliest inventions, John Kay's 
flying shuttle (1733), greatly in- 
creased the speed with which 
cloth could be woven. But the 
usefulness of the flying shuttle was 
limited by the fact that the spin- 
ners, who were still twisting yarn 
with a simple spinning wheel, 
could not work fast enough to 
keep up with the weavers. This 
bottleneck was overcome a few 
years later when James Har- 
greaves devised a means of turn- 
ing eight spindles with just one 
spinning wheel. He called his ma- 
chine the spinning jenny, A barber 
named Richard Arkwright im- 
proved the spinning jenny by add- 
ing rollers through which the yarn 
was drawn into thread. His ma- 
chine was called a water frame be- 
cause its rollers were tiirned by a 
water wheel. 



The yarn produced by the spin- 
ning jenny was too soft and un- 
even, however, and that produced 
by the water frame was too coarse. 
Samuel Crompton combined the 
good points of both machines with 
some ideas of his own to prodi»ce 
a spinning machine called a mule. 
An improved version of the same 
machine is still used today. In 1785 
Edward Cartwright applied the use 
of water power to his power loom, 
thus enabling a weaver to produce 
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Read all the bullets except the last. 
List five factors that pruduced the 
Industrial Revolution in England. 

Read the last bullet. * What pattern 
of thought do you predict will fol- 
low? 



Read the last three paragraphs. In 
what ways was the life of the fac- 
tory worker unlike that of a medi- 
eval sc'rf? 

♦What summarizing sentence 
states the main point of the last 
three paragraphs? 



as much as twelve men had been 
able to do with hand loomr. 

A number of other inver. "^ns 
also helped expand the textile in- 
dustry. In 1794 an American in- 
ventor. Eli Whitney, developed 
the cotton gin C'gin'* is a shortened 
form of "engine"), which enabled 
one man to pick the seeds out of as 
much as a thousand pounds of raw 
cotton a day. A few years later a 
machine was developed to stamp 
brightly-colored designs on cloth. 

• Theiteam tngint pmidtd power for 
:h( new machintu 

• Coal and iron htlptd English indus- 
tries grow, 

^ Roads, canals » and railways 
creased the flow of trade. 

• Machines changed people's way of 
life. 

Was the k* of the nineteenth- 
century* factory worker worse than 
that of the medieval peasant? You 
will remember from the story of 
the Middle Ages that the serf on 
the manor was forbidden to leave 
the land ai J -hat he led a life of 
drudgery and toil. While factory 
workers were free men, in many 
ways the'r lives were more misera- 
ble than those of the serfs. At least 
ihe serf had the security of his land 
on the manor. The factory worker 
lived in daily fear of being replaced 
by a machine or laid off if the fac- 
tory closed. The serf could rely on 
his garden or livestock if the crop 
failed, but the factory worker had 
only his job to keep him housed 
and fed. 

While the serfs cottage was only 
a sod hut, it was often better than 
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the crowded, unsanitary tenement. 
Certainly a serfs work in the fields 
was healthier and more pleasant 
than work in a gloomy, damp coal 
mine or in an unventilated, smoky 
factory. 

A comparison of tie two ways of 
life must take into account the 
worker's morale and self-respect. 
The medieval pcasan; felt that his 
crop and his garden were the result 
of his own efforts, just, is the crafts- 
man felt pride in his shill at weav- 
ing. But the factory v/orker who 
spent his day monotonously tend- 
ing a machine had no K sponsibility 
for planning or turning out a 
finished article and therefore had 
no ri-ason for pride in his work. As 
you readily see, in many ways the 
lot of the "free"* factory worker in 
the nineteenth century was more 
unhappy than that of the serfs. 

Readers of this article must not assume that the kind of during- 
reading procedure described and illustrated shouhl be applied to all or 
even most of the reading that students do in their texts. From a purely 
practical point of view, it would be impossible because of time con- 
straints. But beyond this consideration, it would be frustrating to stu- 
dents to have their reading constantly slowed down and interrupted. 
Teachers must trust that transfer will take place and that, having been 
shown how to ''think" as they read, students will continue to do so 
when they read independendy. If the process is taught with the use uf 
"real reading," that is with the textbooks they use every day, there is 
a better chance that transfer will occur than would be the case if the 
process were taught with unrelated materials. Teachers are advised, 
therefore, to select pieces of material from the students* own texts, 
pieces with which they think students mighi have some difficulty m 
comprehension or recall and certainly material containing important 
information worth the time and effort spent in careful study. Then they 
should conduct during reading activities un a fairly consistent schedule 
early in the year, perhaps once a week with the intervals between such 
sessions lengthened as teachers begin to see that transfer is occurring. 
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There is a fine line between the desirable teacher/student interaction 
the procedure described above entourages and overdepcndcnce on the 
teacher. The goal, of course, is transfer to the students' independent 
study. We have not yet found a foolproof way to guarantee this out- 
come. 

The procedure can be used with almost any kind U material, even 
something as diflfereni m appearance as an algebra text. Mathematics 
has Its own language and organization, which students must learn to 
read. Also, it is appropriate fur use at any grade level in which student 
textbooks are extensively used, usually beginning in grade fou.. The 
present writer would argue that the procedure should be started early, 
before students have formed bad habits as they adjust to the major 
difference between the generally narrative style uf basal readers and the 
generally expository style of content books (Wood and Mateja, 1983). 

The integration of content and skills instruviion will follow when the 
same teacher teaches both, the material used is the ''real stufT* of 
students textbooks, and the activities Juriu}!, reading receive as much 
attention as the prmadmg and postuading parts of the lesson. 
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Cont€nl Md ieaJjcn hate LriiH, becnJnkitrauJ by ihe expiitatwn that they tta^h 
n^l only then ^ubjeit matkt but aio tht reading AilU m<d<d fur iti i^omprehcn- 
Jon. L there an alurnatne h a Aill approach thai t^^ill help whe thh prohlem,^ 
Herber ^houj bou imtru^iona! guides Jet doped to integrate nading thmkmf^ 
prfJu.sH.i may ht uhJ /•> promote the undetitandin^ ol\outent material at three 
iomprehemion let els-— literal interprethe» and applied. 

Levels of Compreliefiisioii: 
An Iiistrii€tioiial 
Strategy for Giiiding 

Students' Memdisig 

Hamid L Hcfbcr 



The centrality uf comprchensiun lu ihe prucCbs uf education is evident 
ia instruaiuna! tunccrns expressed by buih practitiuncrs and reiearch- 
ers. PraLtitiuners dli^uis the impurtancc uf thcli atudent* being able tu 
comprehend printed materials. They luuk tu researchers as well as to 
uther praaitluncrs fur ways tu impruvc their students' reading perfurm- 
ance. 

Researchers study the cumprchensiun prucess and related methods 
and materials tu help teachers attain their instructional guals. Coopera- 
the efforts of practitiuncrs and researchers toward improving compre- 
hension instruction are increasing. 

The purpose of this article is tu present an instructional strategy fur 
improving reading comprehension, a strategy that has evolved from the 
work of both practitioners and researchers. It fucuses on how content- 
area teachers can manage reading instruction and huw they can mediate 
and model reading comprehension. 
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MANAGING READING INSTRUCTION 

Including reading mstruaiun In unc*s uurriuulum is generally per 
ucivcd b> uunicni-area icauhcrs lu be an uncruus problem. This is 
partiuularly true s^hcu tcaLhers a.e uninitiated in instruutiunal strace 
giei fot teaching reading. Teachers have two ba^^it questions. "What 
reading skills do I icaLh?" *Hov. do I ica^.l» the reading skills?" These 
t^u questions translate into one large management probLm. finding 
^ays to integrate instrua.on in course content ^ith instruction in 
related rcading-reasoning processes. 

"^'.e management problem seems overwhelming to content area 
teachers when, in response to their question "What reading skills do 
I leauh?" they are prescaied with ah extensive set of terms representing 
reading skills. These terms are found in professional texts written by 
authors whose theoretiual uricutation is toward a specific skills model 
of reading. According to this orientation, a combination of specific 
skills constitutes the reading process. The skills range from those 
needed tu identify and acquire new vocabulary , and comprehend narra 
tive and expository materials, to those needed for efficient study of 
pnaced mat<;fials and fur high level reasoning about what is being read. 
Eavhskil! «.an be identified and taught, individually and in combination 
with others. In the professional texts written from this orientation, 
these skills are identified as essential for successful reading in various 
content areas and arc recommended to teachers as the focus for instruc 
tion. 

To teachers who du not have the academic or experiential back 
ground either to understand the meaning of these specific skills or to 
know that alternative theoretical orientations exist, what is proposed 
seems to be an impossible task. Teaches who follow the admonitions 
and attempt to balance the teaching of specific skills with the teaching 
of course content become frustrated because of manage mem problems. 
They are not quite certain how to teach the skills, nor are they certain 
what materials to use for the instnicti m. Those who arc persistent 
enough tu follow the authors' prescriptions for teaching the specific 
skills h^vC difficulty finding time to do so without giving short shrift to 
the course content they arc responsible to teach. For example, teaching 
a lesson on finding the main idea of a passage in a history class takes 
time away from the study of history. Even when the teacher uses the 
regular history text as the resource for the lesson, the concentration is 
on the skill rather than on the content and the latter is lost in favor of 
the former. Multiply this experience with teaching main idea by the 
number of specific skills recommended for the teacher to teach and you 
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have an indicarion of ihe Lumplexity that Lausci a severe management 
problem. So, while c ^nteni-area teachers view reading instruction as 
important, for most of them the management problem remams. how to 
teach reading skills and course content at the same time. 

An alternative answer to the question "What reading skills do I 
teach?" lies in considering a different theoretiLal orientation to the 
process of reading. Viewing reading as a holistiL process rather than 
as a set of discrete skills can lead :o strategics thai make instruction in 
reading more easily managed within the Lontext of instruction in 
course content. Professionals who subsLribe to the holistic model of 
reading believe that reading Is a natural-language proLess. Meanwg 
resides in :hc reader, so what the readci brings to the text determines 
what he or she takes from the text. When the text is written in lan- 
guage famiti^ir to the reader, he or she is able to give meaning to it. 
Instruction in this meaning aLquIsition process docs not require that 
langia,^e be broken down into distrctt parts to assure understanding 
of the whole. Rather, instruction requires suffiLient preparation of the 
reader before reading so he or she tan make Lonne^iions berween 
what is already known and what is being piesented in the language of 
.he text. The reading instruction provides suffiLient support of the 
reader so the reader will make LonneLtlons, attribute meanings, and 
devv^lop understandings. 

The holistic model of reading and the instruLtion it promotes hold 
distinct advantages for the Lontent-area teacher who is looking for the 
answer to the question "What reading skills do I teach.>"' It is not 
necessary to use artificial text for instrucuonal purposes. Rather, teach- 
ers can use the natural text that is found in resourees commonly as- 
signed ^or study in subjects taught in the SLhoi;l Lurrieulum. This makes 
possible the Instructional Integration of \-ourse Lonrent and related 
reading process. As students are shown how to read this natural-lan- 
guage text, they also are taught the substanee of the course in which 
the text is used. So, teachers teach iheir students how to read the 
textbooks they are required to read. This is much more manageable 
than teaching special lessons on spcdfiL reading skills from speLial text, 
especially when the Instruction takes time away from the study of the 
content of the curriculum. 

The second question that reflects the management problem for con- 
tent area teachers is "How do I teach the reading skills?" Again, the 
answers are found In the logical extensions of the two models previ- 
ously discussed. The specific skills model generally promotes dirat 
mtrtiCtion through lessons that focus on skills found In materials espe- 
cially constructed for such lessons. The holistie model generally pro- 
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mutes Jumttonal tmtrt^^tton through lessons thai fo^us on the content of 
the required texts being read. 

An example of direct mstruction was given earlier, a lesson on read 
mgfor the mam idea. The notion of "direct teaching" of reading comes 
from the focus of attention fo: the lesson. Reading skills are the foLUS. 
Lessons are designed to tea^h spcxifiL skills directly, materials are se- 
lected because they can serve as a vehicle through which the skills can 
be taught. Frequently, special materials arc purchased or constructed 
for use in such lessons. Alternatively, content area texts sometimes are 
used for mstruction in and practice on specific skills. But regardless of 
the materials being used, the focus of the lessons is directly on the 
reading skills. Learning and using the substance of what is read is of 
secondary importance. Thus, :he direct teaching of specific reading 
skills in a content area class tends to separate the learning of reading 
skills from course content. Direct teaching of reading skills in a content 
area class reduces the time available for teaching the content and inten 
sifies the management problem. 

Functional instruction of reading, with particular focus on compre- 
hension, IS illustrated later in this article. The notion of "functional 
teaching * comes from the functions served both by the reading/rea 
soning processes to be taught and by the teaching itself. The reading 
/ reasoning processjs are implicit in the section of the textbook as- 
signed for the study of a particular concept in the course, and they 
function to facilitate students* understanding of the required reading. 
The leaching guides students* application of the reading/reasoning 
processes implicit m the required reading and, thus, develops stu 
dents understar.Jmg of what is being read. Because functional teach 
mg uses textbooks required for a content area, and because it facili- 
tates students" study of concepts from the required curriculum, it 
promotes the mstrucuonal integration — rather than separation — of 
reading processes and course content. This economizes time and 
reduces the management problem. 

MEDIATING COMPREHENSION INSTRUCTION 

To most practitioners and researchers, comprehension is central to the 
reading process. Helping students understand what is read is the goal 
of reading instruction. Fiading ways for content area teachers to man 
age comprehension instruction has been an Important objective in the 
development of all-school reading programs (Herber and Nelson Her 
ber, 1984;. Many have attained the objective through the functional 
teaching of comprehension within the holistic model of reading (Her- 
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ber and Nelson, 1984). Central to attaining the objective was finding 
ways to mediate the development of comprehension. 

The first step was (u define comprehension in a way that reflected the 
full range of the process while making it seem instructiunally manage- 
able. Gray's (i960) description was promising, "Reading the Imes 
. . . reading between the lines . . . reading beyond the lines." Smith's 
(1963) descriptors of her notion of comprehension stimulated a search 
for label5 for Gray's three phases. Smith (1963) describsd Itural com- 
prehension, intcrptdita comprehension, .ritual comprehension, and 
creative Comprehension. Herber (1965, 1970, 1978, 1985) used 
eral to describe the acquisition of basic information or details from what 
is read. Literal comprehension is "reading the lines," or determining 
**what the author say^s.'* 

Smith's »iotions interpntit t and iritual comprehension were con- 
sidered o ^rlapping and Herber used the term inurpntm to describe 
the acquisition of ideas from what is read as the reader looks for 
relationships across details presented by the author. Interpretive com- 
prehension Is "reading between the lines" or determining "what the 
author means by what he or she says/* 

Embedded in Smith's notion uf treu/i/t comprehension was the 
reader's application of prior knowledge to the author's ideas and the 
generation of broader, mure abstract, more general concepts ur pnnci- 
pies, Herber used the term api^HtJ to describe this aspect of comprehen- 
sion. Applied comprehension is "reading beyond the lines" or "apply- 
ing your ideas to the author's ideas and coming up with new ideas," 

Herber gave the term Utth of .ompuhanion to the combination of his 
three descriptors. >X'hiie in the early discussions of levels of comprehen- 
sion Herber (1965, 1978) suggested the possibility uf a hierarchical 
relationship amung the three levels, subsequent research and prugram 
development in schools led tu twu impurtant refinements, first, the 
levels are more interactive than hierarchical (Herber, 1978), second, 
the levels are mure accuratel> considered a description uf an instruc- 
tional strategy to develop a reader's comprehension than a description 
of comprehension itself (Herber, 1985). 

The interactive aspect of the three levels is consistent with Rumel- 
hart's ( 1976) interactive model. It also seems more consistent with the 
assumptions of holistic models of reading. Recent research into reading 
comprehension confirms the appropriateness of the descriptors and the 
practicality of the instructional strategy they form. For example, Peai- 
son and Johnson (1978), drawing un their own research and that of 
others, have created a taxonomy of comprehension questions and an- 
swers that IS similar to Herberts levels. They refer to textually explu 
ch comprehension, which is akin to the literal level and involves ihe 
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reader in identifying explicit information from the text. They refer to 
tcMuall) tmplutt comprehension, which is akin to the interpretive level 
and involves the reader m identifying ideas that can be inferred from 
the text. They refer to^vnptally tmplutt comprehension, which is akin 
to the apphed level and involves the reader in relating ideas from prior 
knowledge to information or ideas drawn from the text. 

The construct of levels of comprehension becomes an instructional 
strategy when the levels are represented in instructional materials 
called reading guides" or "levels guides." Reading guide materials 
are designed to assist students as they read and respond to text at each 
level of comprehension. The specific nature of their design is discussed 
m the next section of this article. Illustrative examples of levels guides 
are presented at the end. 

These materials are used to students not only as they read text 
but also as they dis» > what ♦ have read with other students and 
with their teacher, Ik performing this guiding function, they serve as 
medtaton (Shoemaker, 1977), a particularly apt simile. That is, the 
levels guides prottJe a Itnk between readers and text that promotes 
understanding of text and facilitates communication among the readers. 
Guides for the literal and interpretive levels of comprehension mediate 
between students and text, facilitating students' acquisition of essential 
information and their analysis of implicit ideas. A guide for the applied 
level of comprehension mediates among students, ;heir prior knowl 
edge, and ideas implicit m text, enabling them to synthesize across 
information sources and to generalize new or expanded concepts. 

The levels guides rruJtau JtHU^siom among students as they draw 
information, ideas, and generalizations from the text and their prior 
knowledge. This medi<i.ion is particularly important because students 
often work m small groups as they respond to the guides. The guides 
give focus and purpose to students' interactions and increase the effi 
ciency and productivity of their work. The guides also mediate between 
students and the teacher, giving f^xus to that communication and in 
creasing the safety " factor vNelson-Herber, in press) for students who 
need assistance in developing their communication skills. 

MODELING READING COMPREHENSION 

Metacogmtive studies suggest the importance i;f helping students de 
vclop an awareness of their own thought processes as they read 
i^Brown, 198 1 >. Helping students become aware of "what their minds 
feel like * as they comprehend their tcxtbuuks moves them closer to the 
point where they can function as independent readers. Instructional 
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materials that guide students* reading tan develop this awareness by 
attempting to model or to simulate the Lomprehension proLess. While 
comprehension of text is far too Lomplcx a proLess to be explamed fully 
by the simple construLt of three levels of tomprehension, it is possible 
to say with some LoafidenLe that Lomprehension does at least involve 
the three factors previously mentioned, acquisition of information, 
development of ideas from that information, synthesis of text-based and 
reader based ideas Into new or broader generalizations (Pearson and 
Johnson, 1978). Guides designed around the construct of three levels 
of comprehension can serve to make students aware of these three 
factors. >X'hen suth guides are used with textbooks required in various 
content areas, students also develup an understanding of the Lontepts 
being taught through those texts. Thus, they learn Lourse Lontent and 
related reading/ reasoning processes simultaneously. 

Construction of the guides is partitularly important to the integrated 
learning of content and process. Items in the guides are framed as 
declarative statements rather than as questions (see examples at the end 
of the article). That Is, the literal level guide contains statements that 
may (or may not) reflett information presented in the reading selection 
to which the guide is related. Similarly, the interpretive-level guide 
contains statements that may (or may not) reflect ideas that can be 
inferred from Information presented in the reading assignment. The 
applied level guide contains statements that may (or may not) reflect 
generalizations that can be supported from ideas in both the text and 
the readers' prior knowledge. Items in the guide for each of the levels 
are created by teachers as they ask themselves the question appropriate 
for each level, what is the Important Information in this assignment 
(literal), what ideas Is the author trying to convey (interpretive), what 
generalizations seem appropriate fur this material, given students' prio*- 
knowledge and experience (applied). In essence, then, items for the 
guides are really answers to these questions posed by the teacher. 

Directions for the guides ask students to identify statements that can 
be supported by information in the text (literal and interpretive levels; 
as well as by their prior knowledge and experience (applied level). 
Students are asked to identify specific information and ideas they have 
drawn on to support their acceptance or rejection of statements. As they 
discuss their responses to the statements with other students in their 
small groups, they share the supporting evidence. Thus, students con- 
sciously experience the marshaling of information and ideas in response 
to a reading assignment, they consciously experience what it is like to 
comprehend text material, and, at the same time, they engage in the 
study of ideas Important to the curriculum in which they are enrolled. 
The belief is that the use of guides, comprised of declarative state- 
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menis of the sort just Jesuribcd, serves to model the process of compre 
hension m a broad and general way. The response to the guides const! 
tutes a kind of simulation of comprehension that students consciously 
experience both as they respond to the guide and as they discuss their 
response with other participants. For example, as students respond to 
literal-level statements, they experience what it is like to sort through 
an assignment m text to find the significant information. As they re 
spond to mterpretive-level statements, they experience what it is like 
to study relationships across information presented in text and to infer 
meanings from those per^-cived relationships. Finally, as students re 
spond to applied-level statements, they experience what it is like to 
bring prior knowledge to text, to relate it to information and ideas 
drawn from the author, arJ to develop generalizations from the rela 
tionships. 

Students do not actually create a product of the comprehension 
process. Because the statements (which au the pruduct of the teacher's 
ciJinprehension process) have been created for students to react to, 
students have only to judge whether or not they fit the text under 
consideration. By marshaling evidence to support or reject the state 
ments, however, students do develop an awareness of how such state- 
ments can be formulated by drawing from information and ideas pre 
sented m text and by drawing from prior knowledge. Students do 
develop a consciousness about the comprehension process, to the point 
where they can talk about it with their teachers and peers (Herber and 
Nelson-Herber, 1984). 

In this manner, these guides constitute a simulation of comprehen 
sion. As such, they constitute a "pre^^uestioning" strategy for guiding 
students development of comprehension and for preparing students 
subsequently to answer questions that reinforce and puivide practice on 
the comprehension processes they have acquired. Herber and Nelson 
Vl975> discuss how the interactive use of declarative statements and 
questions can lead to students" independence in comprehension. 
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SAMPLE GUIDES 

Below are lev els guides for three subject areas, social studies, literature, 
and mathematics. ' The social studies material was used with a sixth grade 
class that was studying means of survival and how they are obtained. The 
organizing idea for the lesson was, "Survival requires food, clothing, 
and shelter. These basic needs can be obtained by money, goods, and 

i. Sample Icvch guides ju^e repruduced by permtsstun of TRICA Cjnsulcants, Inc.. 
Homer. New York. 
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services/* Note that all of the items in the guides are declarative state- 
ments. Examine the statements in the guides to see huw they fit the text, 
how they fit the directions at each level, and huw they fit with one 
another both within each level and across the three levels. 

The literature material was used with an eighth grade ^lass that was 
starting a poetry unit. This particular guide was one of four used as 
students read and discussed four different poems, ea^h related in so.ne 
way to the organizing idea, "Time has both quantitative and qualitative 
dimensions and every person experiences both dimensions differ- 
ently." Even though the guides are for the reading of poetry rather than 
exposition, their purpose, function, and interrelationships are similar 
for the reading of social studies material. Some variations occur to 
accommodate the literary form and the different content, and you can 
see these variations. You also can see the carefully developed relation- 
ships between the guides for the three levels (items 3, 4, and 5) and 
the poem, among statements within each level, and amon^ s cements 
across the three levels. 

The mathematics lesson shows how the application of levels of com- 
prehension is adapted to the reading of word problems. This particular 
material was used in a lesson related to the organizing idea, "The areas 
of rectangular regions can be calculated if their dimensions are 
known." This guide reflects an adaptation of the levels-of-comprehen- 
sion construct studied by Riley ( 1976) for use with the reading of word 
problems. The adaptation presents a variation of the literal level first, 
followed by a variation of the applied level, followed by a variation of 
the interpretive level. Take careful note of the kinds of items presented 
in each of the levels and how the adaptation seems to fit the special 
needs imposed on the construct by mathematics and word problems. 
Herber ( 19"'8) and Riley ( 1976) discuss this adaptation in more detail 
for those interested in pursuing the matter further. 

Example: Grade 6, Social Studies 

Surtttal 

I. Some people are pocr. Some peuple are rich. Some people live m cold 
places and some In warm places. There arc many other diffeiences among 
people that you could talk about. 2. However, there is one thing that is the 
same for everyone all over the world. That one thing is the wish to live, or 
iurtht What people need for survival also is the same for all people. They 
need three things. They need (ood^ clothing, and shelter. 3. When people 
do not have enough food to eat, they become sick and die. Even though 
different people eat different food, their need for food is the same. 4. When 
people do not have enough Juihtng to protect their bodies, they may not 
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iurvivc. The ntfJ fut (.luihin^ is ihc same c\cn (huugh different people wear 
liiflfercni (.luihing. 5. When pcuplc du nut have enough Mur, ihey may noi 
survive. The kind uf shchcr pcuple have is diflfereni in diflfercni places. 
Huwever, ihe need fur some kind of shelter is the same. 6. There are 
differcnv.es among people in the wa>5 they get their food, clothing, and 
shelter. Some people buy these things with money. Some people barter for 
them With ^ood^ thai they grow or make. Some people work for them by 
giving some kind of jmue. 7. Many people use money to buy what they 
need. They have a job that gives them money for theif work. They use that 
money to pay for their food, clothing, shelter. 8. Some people work for 
themselves and arc not paid money. They trade what they make for what 
they need. They barter their ^ooM for chcit food, clothing, and shelter. 9. 
Sume people have no money to buy what they need and they do not have 
goovls to barter. They find someone who will pay them for their work with 
food, dothmg, shelter. By giving a jfnii« to other people, they meet their 
uwn needs. 10. People are I>oth the same and different. Their needs are the 
same but ihcy mcci those needs in different ways» Do you suppose this is one 
reason our world is such an interesting place? 

LettI I 

Check the statements rhat say what the author says in the story. The 
statements may use the same words as the author. They may use differ 
ent words but say the same thmg. Be ready to give reasons for your 
choices. Numbers m parentheses refer to the numbered paragraphs. 
1. There are many differences among people. (1) 

2. All people have the wish to survive. (2) 

3. All people need food, clothing, and shelter. (2) 

4. Different people eat different food. (3) 

5. Different people wear different clothing. (4) 

6. Different people have different kinds of shelter. (5) 

7. Some people use money to buy what they need. (6, 7) 

8. Some oeoplc use goods to barter for what they need. 

(6, 8)' 

9. Some people meet their needs by giving a service to 

other people. (6, 9) 

10. People have differences but they meet their needs the 

same way. (10) 
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Level 2 

Check the siaiemenis that express ideas you can find in the story. Be 
ready to identify information from the reading selection that supports 
your choices. 

1. Even if you wear very nice clothes, \ou won't live long 

if you don't eat, 

2. A person does not have to have money to survive. 

3. A litde seems like a lot to someone who has nothing. 

4. A person with an extra piece of clothing always can eat. 

5. Money, goods, and services can buy each other or can 

buy food, clothing, or shelter. 

Level 3 

Check the statements that express ideas you can find in the story and 
in your own experience. Be ready to give reasons for your choices. 

1. You have to give something to get something. 

2. What people want is not always what they need. 

3. Life would be boring if everyone and everything were 



the same. 

4. People who have should help people who have not. 

Example: Grade 8, Mathematics 

Rtitangular Ri^iou^ 

Problem: Lorenzo and Maria are buying sod for their back yard and connect- 
ing dog run. Here is a sketch of the area. 




If sod costs $.75 a square foot, how much will it cost to cover the area with 
sod? 
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Level 1 

Check all items that correctly identify information contained in the 
problem and what is to be found. 

■ 1. Lorenzo and Maria are improving their property. 

. 2, Their dog run is square. 

■ 3. The dog run is smaller than the yard. 

— 4. The back yard is rectangular. 

5. The b?ck yard is square. 



6. Lorenzo and Maria have a dog. 

^ s^ua''*^ ^ooi of sod costs less than a dollar. 

8. What is to be found.> 

a. The cost of the sod for the dog lun. 

b. The cost of the sod for the yard. 

c. The total cost of the sod. 

d. The cost of each square foot of sod. 

e. The size of the house. 

— - f. The color of the house. 

g. The area of" the dog run. 

h. The area of the yard. 

i. The length of fence around the dog run. 

LenI 2 

probtm ^ ^"""""'"^ ''^''""^^ operations needed to solve this 
1. length multiplied by width. 

2. length multiplied by A-idth added to length multiplied 

by width. ^ 

3. square feet multiplied by cost per square foot. 

. 4. area times cost. 

5. length times width plus length times width times cost. 

214 
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6. length times width times cost plus length times width 

times cost. 

7. 1 • w = a. 

8. 1 • w ♦ $ = cost. 

9. (20 X 60 X $.75) + (5 X 10 x S.75) = 

10. (30 X 60) + (10 X 5) X 5.75 = . 

Lerel 3 

Check the following statements that express ideas about mathematics 
that you found in your problem. 

1. Areas of quadrilaterals can be found by multiplication. 

2. Areas of rectangular regions can be found by multiplica- 
tion and addition. 

3. Areas of quadrilaterals can be found by addition. 

4. Finding the cost of covering an area is a two-step process. 

5. Other. 

£xample: Grade 8, Literature 

Time, The Sprittten 

Can a person bcai time? Will time always be fasier? What feclmgs come as 
people struggle against time.' This poem may have an answer. 

1 Before you read this poem, note the definiuons of these words. 
pummeUn^ — pounding rapidly 

piHonin^ — pushing with great force 

outpace — move faster than someone or somethmg else 

mock — make fun of something or someone 

2 One person in the group should read the poem aloud to the rest cf the 
group. They may listen and follow along or just listen. (Poem The 
Sprinters by Lee Murchison is read.) 

3 Some of the items listed bclo^ refer to runners, others refer to watchers, 
others to time. Decide to which category each item belongs and then 
place the U iter of that item under the heading below to which it best 
belongs. 
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a. gun explodes them 

b. fly in cime's face 

c. the ticking glass 

d. try to smash 

e. the beat that runs 

f. the beat that streaks away 



g. tireless 

h< pound the stands 
i. loving him 
j. grace-driven stride 
k. mocks the clock 
1< bands that lock us in 



Runners 



Time 



Watchers 



4. Nuw vhcck the fullu\\ing *dca6 >mu think th»s pucm iupporti. Be reading 
to give reasons for your answers. 

a. Time is a barrier to hQ broken. 

b. No matter how fast a person moves time is always faster. 

c. People love winners more than losers. 

d. Records are made to be broke n« 

e. A kind of violeni^e and wildness is pari of an> Attempt to do the 

impossible. 

5. Ea^h uf ihc fulluw.ing Matcmcnts ma> present ideas r^ldted to time. Place 
a check ( , ) on the numbered line if >uu agree with the statement 
and if >uu think the ^iuihui of the p^^nrm wuuld agree with u. Be ready 
to discuss reasons for your choices. 

1 . Nothing IS slower than time wished awa>, nothing is faster than 

time held dear. 

2. People work for today and dream for tomorrow. 

3. Time is a fence to be climbed, a cham to be broken. 

4. VC'hat you do with your life is more important than how long 

you live, 

5. Different people experience the same thing differendy. 
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CONCLUSION 



The essence of guud teaching is shading .students huw tu du what you 
require them to do. This includes showing them how to comprehend 
content-area material. The reading guides discussed in this article are 
an excellent vehicle for 'snuwing n^w/' Both their use and the results 
of their use bring considerable satisf*\ction to students and to their 
teachers. 
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Hou should authon and uadcn relate to ea^h othur^ Sard) argues that studmh 
should be taught to n^pond to t€M mattrtaL mt an authoritative doiumcnt 
to be merely digested, but ai a jet of idea> to be carefully examined, qtieried, and 
adapted to their oun purpo^ti and e\peitatiom. She details the aMmptiom and 
procedures of the Direited Thinking about Reading iDTARi for challenging 
students to analyze and reflect upon their reading and thus attain an under- 
standing of the text that is personally meanitigfuL 

Tlamkinji: About 

Susan Sardv 



The process uf learning to think abuui reading is very much ihe same 
as learning lu think about any other problem. In each case, the learner's 
mind is assailed by a variety uf sumuli. The reader also must act to 
select, repress, soften, emphasize, correlate, and organize, all under the 
influence of the right mental set or purpose or demand (Vygotsky, 
1962, Thorndike, 1974, Bruner, 1956, Inhelder et al., 1974). What 
distinguishes reading comprehension from many other problem-solv- 
ing activities is the opportunity texts offer for contemplation and recon- 
sideration. Students can learn to take advantage of this opportunity 
when the reading task is properly defined. 

If left alone, the process of learning how to think about reading is 
shaped by the haphazard questioning techniques of everyday classroom 
Instruction (Durkin, 1979). The outcome of such unsystematic expo- 
sure is that many students do not learn to use their texts in a functional 
manner. If by functional use of a text we mean the ability to examine 
it critically and to disentangle pertinent Information from the man^>p, 
in which it is presented, then in order to do so, students must develop 
a sense of composition of that text. That is, they must understand the 
role and practice of authorship (Meyer et al., 1980, Doctorow, 
Wittrock and Marks, 1978). 

2/3 
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AUTHORSHIP VS. AUTHORITY 



The concept uf authorship ib characteri£ed by the sets of choices made 
at various points in the composition process. As illustrated in Figure 1, 
a writer brings a point of view and a sense of purpose to a topic. This 
leads the author to select not only the concepts, words, syntactic struc 
cures, and patterns of organization with which to develop the discus- 
sion, but to frame them within a coherent discourse. The need for 
logical relationships between ideas requires decisions at various points 
in the text about where transitions should be made as well as the type 
and amount of background information that is to be explicit or Implied. 
Readers do understand "author" as the one who gave existence to the 
written statement. However, this inventor, composer, and writer of a 
treatise or book all too often is perceived or presented as an "author- 
ity, one whos^ opinion on d subject is entitled to be accepted because 
of presumed expertise on the particular topic. When viewed in this 
latter \\uy, the author's text bf,comes a definitive statement. Compre 
hension becomes defined as mastery of that statement. The reader's 
role is one of trying to read the mind of the author and to match, as 
closely as possible, a "correct" interpretation of the text (Harris, 1962, 
Carnine and Silbert, 1979). 

The one basic premise of the Directed Thinking about Reading 
vDTAR) approach to reading comprehension is that students must I>e 
taught to distinguish between authorship and authority. They must 
learn to view ^he text as a set of problems to be solved rather than as 
the final word on a subject. They must learn that they are entitled to 
criticize and evaluate a text for the extent to which it succeeds in 
commui icating to them as individual readers. Teachers who take ad 
vantage of this increased awareness of the intimate relationship be 
tween composition and comprehensiun can help students improve their 
own writing, as welL 

READING COMPREHENSION 

Ever since Piaget's active rejection of behaviorist models of thinking 
vPiaget, 1950, Piaget and Inhelder, 1969), examination of reading 
comprehension has taken advantage of newer models of psycholinguis 
tic theory (Goodman and Goodman, 1967, Goodman and Burke, 
1980, Harste and Burke, 1978, and Smith, 1973) and cognitive devel- 
opment (Neisser, 1976, Doctorowetal., 1978, Carroll, 1981,Kentsch 
and Vipond, 1979, and Rumelhart, 1980). The resultant view of the 
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FIGURE i. ILLUSTRATION OF THE COMPOSITION AND 
READING COMPREHENSION PROCESSES 
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cumprehensiun pru^ess is une uf evci increasing strategic complexity. 
The transaction between reader and text is clearly seen as guided by 
the reader s evaluation uf infurmatiun expressed and relationships ex 
plured. That this evaluation, in turn, is a function of the reader's back- 
ground knowledge about the topic and recognition of the suppositions 
and structure that guide the development of the text has been amply 
demonstrated (Andre and Anderson, 1978-79, Pearson and Johnson, 
1978, Rumelhart and Ortony, 1977, Spiro, 1975, and Taylor, 1982). 

Attempts to simphfy the task of thinking about reading by simplify 
ing the text have led, in the past, to an interesting problem. Guided by 
superficial and inappropriate measures of text complexity (i.e., sentence 
length, and mdividual word features^ attempts to lower readability 
have led to loss of referentia* details and to less coherent and, therefore, 
less comprehensible text ^Taylor, 1982, Shimmerlik and Nolan, 1976). 
It IS only by examining clarity of conceptual relationships and coher 
ence of text selections in addressing the issue of rea.lability that appro- 
priate measures of text difficulty can and are being made through the 
use of the Degrees of Readi.ig Power (Koslin, Koslin, and Zeno, 
1979; and other variables related to text analysis. Thus, the technology 
of text analysis has allowed us to recognize and to create more "consid 
erate texts, those that contain sufficient explicitness and clarity of 
intersentential relationships (Beck et al., 1984). 

No attempt at development uf considerate texts will meet the needs 
uf all students who read them. Nor will these attempts to reshape texts 
substitute foi those already tn use or (hose whose literary merit renders 
them worth reading if somewhat more obscure. Thus, students must 
learn to think iii such a way that they can tackle, unravel, and under- 
stand any author s communication (Meyer et al., 1980, Lerner, 1982). 

Attempts to simplify the task of thinking about reading by providing 
students with isolated skill practice are derived from an outdated and 
distorted view of comprehension and thinking (Skinner, 1957, and 
Scibior, 1984>. Skill practice methodology is based upon the behavior- 
ist view of reading as an additive process, in which skills practiced to 
the puint of overlearning are expected to be transferred to new materi 
als (Boning, 1977). 

As recent research indicates, comprehension is not quantitative, nor 
IS H merely a set of discrete skills, nor do comprehension strategies 
automatically transfer to new and unfamiliar materials. Rather, compre 
hension appears to involve selective reorganization of psycholinguistic 
and cognitive strategies thai are highly dependent on the topic, struc 
ture, and style of the text selectiwii and the expectations of the individ 
ual reader (Baker, 1979, Willows, 1974, Rumelhart, 1980, Spillich et 
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aL, 1979; and Spiro, 1975). What is necessary to improve comprehen- 
sion of difficult text is a strategy that can exploit this diversity while 
providing the reader with the skill to apply it to new and even unknown 
materials. 

DIRECTED THINKING ABOUT READING 

The approach to teaching reading comprehension that is known as 
Directed Thinking about Reading (Stauffer, 1969) embodies many of 
the principles of effective teaching uncovered by Rosenshme U983) 
and Brophy (Brophy and Good, 1974) in their extensive research on 
teacher behavior. The DTAR is a large group or whole class method. 
The intellectual sparks that a variety of individuals bring to a brain- 
storming session cannot be duplicated in guided silent reading. The 
presentation of new material is built firmly upon a review of previous 
learning and directed by the teacher. There is both guided and inde- 
pendent practice, each with its own corrective feedback, but the DTAR 
differs from traditional directed instruction in the role played by the 
students. In conventional directed reading lessons (D.R.L.), the read- 
ing objectives, the questions that must be answered, and the correct 
answers are all determined by the teacher and by the contents of the 
text. In a traditional D.R.L., students are encouraged to read for those 
details and relationships that the teacher believes are important. An- 
swers are correct when they appear in the text and are incorrect when 
they do not (Harris, 1962, Carnine and Silbert, 1979, Omanson et al., 
1984). In sharp contrast, the DTi^R requires that those students about 
to read the text be the ones who determine the purposes for reading, 
the questions to be answered, and frequendy, exacdy what those an- 
swers should be. 

Preparation for a traditional D.R.L. generally includes introduction 
of new or unfamiliar vocabulary prior to reading (Harris, 1969). 
Preparation for a DTAR involves review of important concepts that 
underlie the structure of the text and that guided the author's develop- 
ment. These concepts may not ever be explicitly stated but are repre- 
sented in the text by means of examples or distinguishing characteristics 
(Smith, 1973; Pearson and Johnson, 1978). 

The main purpose of the initial reading (and often the only reading; 
of the text in a D.R.L is to gain that information and realize those 
relationships determined as appropriate or correct by the teacher (or 
suggested by a teacher's guide). In the DTAR, the readers first are 
required to speculate about the nature of information and/or relation- 
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ships (hat might logically be contained in a selection on a given topic. 
Then they are asked lo read and reread for verification of their conjee 
tures. If hypotheses generated prior to the reading are, in fact, 
confirmed by the text, it merely means that both readers and writer 
share a common vie^ of ^hat constitutes Important aspects of the topic. 
If, however, the readers discover discrepancies from their initial conjcc 
tures. It does not mean that they were wrong, ignorant, or stupid, but 
that they have priorities assigned to specific sets of information on the 
topic that differ from the writer's. Thus, students trained to read in a 
DTAR learn to thmk about texts in a very different way than those who 
have had only traditional instruction. In a DTAR the text is not viewed 
as an absolute set of details and reLtionships to be mastered as an end, 
in and of itself. Rather, It is viewed as the vehicle by which an author 
conveys selected aspects of a given subject. The author's choice of 
details and the manner in which they are presented are subject to 
critical evaluation by readers who may vary greatly in their reading 
competence. The clarity with which the information and ideas are 
communicated, the effectiveness of illustrations and examples, and the 
general coherence of the text all become the subject of discussion. 

The Outcome of this kind of systematic analysis is a more sensitive, 
active reader, one who engages in a transactive relationship with the 
text. More of the students trained to think about reading in this way 
display higher motivauon and engage In more thoughtful response to 
reading than do those in a traditional directed reading lesson. In fact. 
So great is their involvement, students sometimes find it difficult to 
move on to a new selection if they have not had all their own questions 
answered. 

Assumptions of a DTAR 

There are several underlying assumptions which must be shared by 
all teachers engaged in any Directv 1 Thinking about Reading activity. 

Assumption 1 

Text is worthwhile. The text selected for the DTAR lesson must be 
worth the time and energy that will be expended. It must be well 
written, contain important information, or represent a particular struc- 
ture oi pattern of organization that has transfe* value. Although, in 
theory, it is possible to develop a DTAR lesson for any reading mate 
rial, not all texts warrant this intensity of attention for a whole class 
lesson. It IS pointless to develop a DTAR for a trivial or meaningless 
selection. If properly practiced, the DTAR approach will give students 
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a means by which to identify and t-ritluize less worths hile texts on their 
own. 

Assumption 2 

Students can think. All students, even those *th reading difficulties, 
can be taught tu think critically about their texts. With systematic and 
appropriate direction students can be guided to speculate about logical 
relationships and relevant details, make meaningful a5sov.iations, weigh 
facts, and make inferences, judgments, and generalizations in virtually 
every area of study in which a text is used. 

Assumption 3 

Students have knowledge. All students know something about every 
selection they are asked to read. If the teacher ha* identified and ci..e- 
fully selected the concepts on which to focus the preliminary discussion, 
there should be a variety of tools for hooking student knowledge to the 
text. (A subordinate and prerequisite assumption is that teachers know 
their students well enough to make these connections.) 

Asstmption 4 

Students use knowledge. Students can and must use their knowledge 
of concepts and relationships to Improve their reading comprehension. 
They can generate hypotheses based upon their own e^^perience. They 
can anticipate information and/or organizational features of the text. 
This active reading Involves recognition of those text features that have 
been predicted. Rereading enables students to see that some of their 
predictions were not fulfilled because the author made other choices, 
which carried with them Jther sets of logical relationships and support- 
ing details. 

Assumption 5 

Texts can be understood. Almost any reasonable text of an appropri- 
ate unit of length and readability can be read and understood by almost 
any student. With a wellH:»rgani2ed DTAR, students need not read only 
those selections that appear fo match their comprehension ability. The 
use of titles and picture clues, as well as other graphic features of text 
units, can serve to trigger useful associations. Discussion of conceptual 
relationships can help to anticipate context clues to new or difficult 
vocabulary. Anticipation of structure and organization of manageable 
text units can guide readers through a complex presentation. (The 
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underlying a^^umpciun i& (hat (he (ea^hc* is (huruughly familiar vi'uh 
(he (ex( S(ruc(ure.) 

Assumption 6 

Rereading is necessary. Nu wunhwhile text gives up all of i(s infor- 
oiadun in a single reading. Cumprehensiun usually requires multiple 
readmg uf (he (exi, eaLh fuLused un a paruLular aspeLi uf (he presen(a 
dun. S(uden(s can learn (u refucus and reread and will be mure willing 
(o do so if (hey help (u determine the purposes for rereading. 

It should be clear frum these assumpduns (hat the two important 
factors (ha( cun(ribu(e must tu an effeL(ive DTAR are (eacher prepara 
(ion ifamiliaruy wuh (he (ext, ur willingness (u apply (he me(hod to an 
unknown text; and seleLtiun uf a wurthwhile text, une that provides the 
reader with suf!iLient st« jLturc, challenge, and cuntent. With these in 
order, the DTAR i.an be presented lu any Llass from primary through 
seLondary grades, whethei they are Lumpensatury eduLation ur gifted 
students, if the basic sequence uf steps is fulluwed carefully. 

PLANNING THE DTAR 

Step 1: Text Selection and Preview 

1. Find a t€,\t sekaion that is uorth the stttdy effort. It should be well 
written and infurmative. Du nut be LunLerned if the text is above 
the students' *nstruLtiuna! level. With adequate preparation and 
direction, students will be able to read and understand It. 

2. Dtiermim the appropriate objeiiitej for the ^eleition. Identify the most 
important cuncepts. Note whether ur nut critical attributes and/or 
familiar examples arc empluyed in the disLUssIun and if, indeed, 
the concept actually is referred to by name. A checklist may prove 
helpful at this stage (see Figure 2). Develop a concept map that 
expluits the text infurmation and structure. Check through the 
text fur the presence uf specific Luntext clues to concept develop- 
ment, 6truLture, and urgantzatiun. Identify the suppositions made 
by the author and the need for background information. 

3. Sun €y the text for graphu luc^. Note such surface features as use of 
italiLS ur buldfaLe, marginal nutes, sectiuns headings, diagrams, 
intruduLtury ur summary statements, and even punctuation. Note 
the insianees and frequency of novel or unusual uses of familiar 
wurds, unfamiliar words, and technical vocabulary or jargon. 
Nute patterns uf paragraph struLture, including placement of 
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FIGURE 2. CHECKLIST FOR TEXT EVALUATION: 
CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 



! Definition is given in text s\hcn a nc\\<.untept IS introdutcd. Method 

used: 

— typographic cue 

— text signal (e.g., .which means. . . ") 

— marginal notes 

— footnote or glossary reference 

— other (please specify) 

2» Examples are provided to illustrate concept, 

— one example (+ discussion) 

— several examples (+ discussion) 

3 Conrrasting ideas and objects are explained for comparison. 

4. Related ideas and objects are presented and discussed for 

comparison. 

5. Attributes (characteristics) ofthe concept are clearly 

described, aiding in discrimination of relevant and irrclevunt 
details. 

6. Negative instances, exceptions and limitations are included 

to clarify concept. 

Applications of the concept arc suggested by the text material. 

8. Cause-effect relationship of concept to others* is developed by 

the text. 
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mam ideas ur topic sentences and supporting details. Note transi 
tions or shifts in focus. 
4. Plan one or tivo introductory que^tiom or iiatemt?iti. These may relate 
to the content of the selection. For example, you may want to ask. 

""If you were writing about , what would you include?" or 

"When you think of , what comes to your mind?" These open- 
ing questions also may relate to the text structure. For example. 
"If you wanted to int^'rest someone in the subject of — , how 
might >ou begin the discussion?" or "What kind of organization 
would be most effective for an article about — ?" 

Step 2; Directing Prereading Thinking and Discussion 

1. Emjuragt ^tudtnt^ to ^tnerate predUtiom about the content and/or 
.itrutture oj tin material m reipome to the opening queuiom. Use the 
chalkboard tu classify and organize their predictions into cate 
gories that they can label or into a concept map that can be 
used for notetaking. Atoid digre^mn from the main focus of the 
lesson. Emphasize only critical features of those concepts cho- 
sen for emphasis in that lesson. Illogical suggestions and specu 
lations should be acknowledged with brief attention to why 
they are inappropriate. Those thai are logical but irrelevant to 
the mam purpose of the text should be acknowledged and can 
be dul> noted m another section of the chalkboard. The main 
purpose of this portion of the lesson is to encourage students 
to speculate logically, based upon their experience with the 
topic and with the nature of text organization. The discussion 
should be relatively brief (8 to 10 minutes), focused, and to 
the point, and it should serve as the initial motivation for read- 
ing the selection. 

2. Build background information uhen it u apparmi that students have 
imujficient information to handle the material. Use this as an addi 
tional opportunity to motivate them to read the selection. 

3. Clarify purpOi^.< for reading. As an Outcome of the discussion, stu 
dents vmII have raised a number of questions as well as speculated 
on content or organization of the text. These are, in fact, the 
purposes for which they will engage in the initial reading. Since 
there are likely to be several of these purposes, they may be 
divided up as a set of spvecific objectives for specific students 

volunteers or draftees) within the group. Encourage students to 
select those qi^rstions or hypotheses that most interest them. Be 
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Sure to have them clearl> state theii purposes before actually 
reading the text. 

Step 3: Initial Reading and Thinking 

1. Studoiti and teacher read to teA prcdiktiotu and amt*^er iiut^tiom rancd 
in the prenading dinuimn. Since this need not be a close reading, 
it is frequently helpful to tean* weaker students to help each other 
examine the text. 

2. Sotctaking ihould he emouraged. As the> read, students should be 
encouraged to note unfamiliar words or other difficulties that 
impede comprehension. If the selection is fairly lengthy, some 
method is needed for noting the answers to questions or details 
that have been correctly predicte*^ Concept maps or other types 
of graphic organizers arc excellent techniques for this purpose. 
Sote. Close reading is inappropriate during this initial reading. 
Students should be skimming for those details that confirm or 
refute hypotheses, for examples to illustrate a point, for similari- 
ties and differences, for cause-and-effcct relationships, for se- 
quence of events, or for other structural features. Additional re- 
readings will be necessary to allow students to process the entire 
selection. (Don't worry about students missing anything impor- 
tant. They will gain a great deal more than you expect from the 
process of rereading.) 

Step 4: Directed Discussion — First Reading 

1. Direit a diau^mn of the fint reading. This discussion should provide 
answers to at least some of the questions raised In the prereading 
phase of the lesson. Students must be required to support each 
answer by referring to the appropriate portion of the text. Encour- 
age students to read aloud the supportive material. The other 
students are expected tu indicate their agreement or disagreement 
by finding additional support or refutation in the text. At this time, 
ihc rereading can be directed toward finding additional examples, 
irrelevancies, similarities and differences, as well as observing 
relationships between new Information and what was previously 
known. 

2. During this disunion phase, neu i,onjet.ture^, hypothec, and ionfumns 
are going to be raided. Closer rereading will be required to confirm 
or test these new conjectures. Once again, the set of new objec- 
tives for reading can be divided among the group or pursued by 
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those individuals whu raised them in the first place. Alternatively, 
the entire class can investigate the text to find the answers to each 
new question or to test each new conjecture. 

Step 5: Successive Rereading 

1. This phase of the DTAR is the must flexible portion of the entire 
lesson. It owes Its recursive nature to the fact that students can be 
encouraged tu raise new questions and to peruse the text for as 
much detail as the teacher considers appropriate. Each conjecture 
or set of conjectures requires a closer subsequent rereading of all 
or a selected portion of the text, but for different purposes. 
Clearly, the text must contain material that lends itself to such 
continuous examination and a structure that reveals itself to the 
focused scrutiny of the readers. 

2. // a ai ihti potm m the ttijon thai ihi proiuion for indiiidual dijjfrcmei 
tn the ^roup lan be made mosi ciidmu Advanced readers can be 
guided into thinking about more subde text features such as the 
word choice, style, and structure the author used to communicate 
fine shades of meaning. Less able readers can be guided to observe 
the degree of cxplicitness uf information. They can be encouraged 
to evaluate for themselves the effectiveness of the author's style 
and organizauon of detail. In both cases, readers must be encuur 
aged to cite specific instances in the text that support their posi 
tions and to suggest specific alternatives to those features they 
have deemed ineffective. B> so doing, they are being encouraged 
to develop increasing sensitivity to the stvlistic choices involved 
in the composition process. 

Step 6: Follow-Up Application 

1. A wide variety of follow up activities grow naturally out of a 
well-planned DTAR. They arc limited only by the time and Sup- 
pun resources available and b> the focus of groups or individuals 
in the clas). One set of activities can involve text revision and 
evaluation. Another set can involve additional readings and com 
pansons. In order tu capitalize on and reinforce the thinking skills, 
which are so crucial to a DTAR, all follow-up activities must be 
derived from ideas, conjectures, or criticism evoked during the 
fifth step of the lesson. Thus, planning for a DTAR should include 
a mechanism for noting fruitful avenues for future work. This can 
range frum simple mechanical starring oi underlining key features 
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a6 (hey are discussed and listed on the chalkboard to a more 
elaborate follow up lesson with 6peciall> prepared materials. 
2. For less able readers who are being exposed to the initial stages 
of the DTARi as much follow up as possible should occur under 
the teacher's direct supervision. A gradual decrease in depen- 
dence of these students on teacher guidance makes it possible for 
them to become more efficient in self-^Jirectcd reading and think 
ing, which is the ultimate goal of a DTAR. 



The main purpose of this Directed Thinking about Reading approach 
to teachmg comprehension is tu reshape the relationship between stu- 
dent, text, and teacher. Instead of presenting the text as a source of 
information against which the correctness of student responses is 
matched, the DTAR views it as the outcome of a series of choices made 
by the author, the purpose of which is to communicate information. 
The teacher's role is to htip students to anticipate, recognize, and 
understand the writer's choices and the framework (i.e., organization, 
structure^ point of view) within which the> were made. In addition, the 
student is encouraged to e\aluate the effectiveness with which the text 
Succeeds as a communication. This approach forces the student into a 
more active and flexible role as a reader in the communication process. 
No longer can students taught through a DTAR conceive of the task 
of learning from a text as a one-time run through to unravel the au- 
thor's intent. Rather, the> will ha\e learned to redefine the task as a 
series uf encounters with the text, each for a different purpose, each 
requiring a somewhat diffeient rate and a somewhat different strategy. 
They wil! have learned to conceive of the text as a not necessarily 
perfect instrument of communication from a distant author who may 
or may nut have great authurity. They will have learned that they must 
share a certain point of view and set uf expectations with that author 
m order tu fully appreciate the meting uf any text aln^.^d at a hypothet* 
ical audience. The> will have learned that any text uxn be improved as 
a personal communication by judicious additions, dele, ons, or revi- 
sions that add explicitness or eliminate ambiguity. 

The sense of audiunce, structure, and content that grow naturally out 
of systematic use of a DTAR ties reading of content area text mcsi 
closely to an appreciation of the writing process. It systematically en- 
courages critical reading among students who may never encounter any 
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other upportuniiies tu develop this ski!!. They are coniinually made 
aware of the effeti of and the need for tlarity and organization in the 
expres&lun of tdea^, as they think more effectively about what they read. 

About the Author 
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Part V 

Meadabllity aiid the 
Future of the Textbook 



Historically, the dominant focus in the instruction uf students has 
been the text. Generations of students have wrestled mightily with 
varying degrees of success with the complexities of text content. 

Well into the present century, the concept of instruction was one 
of fitting the student into the mold of the text. Some students did 
fit the mold and comprehended, but far more failed to achieve the 
required ''comprehension fit." Fortunately, one of the concepts thai 
received high priority in scientific studies of education beginning 
with the third decade of this century was that of the comprehensi- 
bility, or readability, of text. It has gradually become apparent that 
there was far too often a mismatch between student and text — a 
mismatch too formidable for many a student to overcome. As a result 
of years of investigation, teachers and publishers ali^e have begun 
to think more in terms of matching texts to students. Selecting the 
right text for the right student is the theme of the first article m this 
section. 

As opportunities for schooling have mushroomed, particularly m 
the United States, to include the vast majority of children, the prolif- 
eration of texts has likewise reached unprecedented heights. Schools 
now face difficult problems in text selection, not only in terms of 
readability, but in terms of the quality of content, its instructional 
soundness, and the effectiveness of the teacher guidance and teach- 
ing aids offered. Those faced with making such decisions, especially 
about basal reading programs, are subject to intense selling pressures 
by publishers. Because at present there are neither uniform stan- 
dards nor a common set of procedures for text selection, the future 
of the text may well rest upon improved regulation of text adoption 
standards and procedures. 
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// h a tntiim that for tffutiic ^ompul nmn there mu^t he reasonable ^orrespon- 
Jeme betiveen the reader's hairk^rounJ uf knoxded^e and experteme and the 
diffiiulty of text materia L Hou may ue improie the uay ive matih texts to 
readers.'' sifter a irritua! and scholarly disiUssion of the development and use of 
readability esiimates, Klare makes a series of praKtiiahug^estions m^hen, where, 
tchy, hou) for usin^ readability estimates in iunjumtiuu iviih other informaiion 
to determine the optimum match of text to reader. 




Materials to Readers: 
The Role of Readability 

Estimates in Conjutictioii 
with Other Information 

ahoiit Comprehensihility 

George Klarc 

MATCHING READING MATERIALS TO READERS 

Most teachers and reading specialists readily accept two premises as 
essential to effective instruction in reading: 

1. A primary goal of Instruction Is to increase the comprehension 
skills of readers. 

2. Comprehension skills are most likely to increase when the diffi- 
culty levels of reading materials are matched appropriately to the 
capabilities of readers. 

The centrality of comprehension needs little added emphasis. John 
Locke recognized this as early as 1697 in his discussion of understand- 
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ing (see Garforth, 1966, p. 73). So also did the National Institute of 
Education in its recent Request fur Proposal describing the need for a 
Center for the Study of Reading, now established at the University of 
Illinois (see Durkin, 1978--79, p, 433). 

The Importance of matching the difficulty of reading materials appro- 
priately to reader capabilities also needs litde further emphasis. Betts 
(1946, p. 442) credits McGuffey with having recognized this early in 
grading the difficulty of the basic reading materials in his readers pub^ 
lished around 1840. Recent publications of reading specialists continue 
to stress this point. May (in Bond, Tinker, and Wasson, 1979, p. 75) 
states, "A learning task which is too easy for children will be boring, 
and one that is too hard will cause them to withdraw." Bond, Tinker, 
and Wasson ( 1979, p. 14) also point out, "If it were possible in day-to- 
day teaching to teach each pupil according to his capabilities there 
would be less need for remedial work,** 

The problem lies in achieving this ideal, Chall and Feldman 
( 1966) found that the skill o^ assigning appropriate levels of mate- 
rial varied among teachers. Zintz (1970) found that appropriate 
matches were not common. This is clearly not an easy task for 
teachers. An obvious reason is the wide range of reading ability 
found in the typical classroom, a range that increases with grade 
level. This, plus related i«;sues such as class size, make it difficult for 
teachers to judge an individual's reading ability and decide on ap- 
propriate reading material. 

Testing Reading Comprehension 

Early recognition of the need to supplemen. . ^ojective judgments of 
individual reading abilities came in the form of standardized reading 
tests. Such tests existed around the time of World War I — the Gray 
Standardized Oral Reading Paragraph Tests (Gray, 1915) are one 
example — but the emphasis on ''mental testing" during the war and 
soon oiter gave special impetus to this movement. Many tests were 
developed, but only two of the early tests especially relevant to later 
attempts at matching materials to readers need be mentioned here, the 
Stanford Achievement Test (reading), by Kelley, Ruch, and Terman 
(1922), and the Standard Test Lessons in Reading, by McCall and 
Crabbs (1925). Both measures provided scores in terms of grade levels, 
and both were popular enough with users to appear in a number of later 
editions. Such tests provided a way of meeting the reader-ability part 
of the match. 
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Estimation of Readability 

An objective method of meeting the other pan of the match, the 
reading difficulty of materials, was de\eluping at about the same time 
in E. L Thorndike's The Teacher's Word Book (1921). This book pro- 
vided data on the frequency of occurrence of 10,000 printed words, 
including the most common In the language and thus words of great 
significance for the teaching of reading. Thorndike encouraged such 
use by providing guidelines for grades where particular words could 
be taught appropriately. His frequency count came to be widely used 
in teaching and research, appearing In two later, enlarged editions, m 
fact, only the relatively recent use of the computer provided those 
counts that have largely superseded it. 

Early Readability Formulas 

Evidence for the influence of Thomdike's count came quickly in the 
work of Lively and Pressey (1923). They developed what came to be 
regarded as the first of the "readability formulas," providing several 
indices of the difficulty of text largely in terms of the Thorndike fre- 
quency values of the words in 1,000-word samples. 

Lively's and Pressey 's criterion of validity consisted only of their 
judgments of the relative difficulty of 16 different pieces of readmg 
material. Vogel and Washburne (1928) took the next step by pro- 
viding a better criterion for their new formula. They used Lively's 
and Pressey's method to analyze 700 books that had been named 
by at least 25 out of almost 37,000 children as ones they had read 
during the school year and liked. And in conjunction with this, they 
had reading grade scores for each child on the paragraph-meaning 
section of the Stanford Achievement Test. The median score for the 
children who read and liked a representative sample from the books 
could therefore be computed and used as a difficulty level m devel- 
oping their new readability formula (Vogel and Washburne, 1928). 
This new "Winnetka" formula, a egression equation surprisingly 
modern in appearance, was also surprisingly predictive, even by 
today's standards it yielded estimates that correlated .845 with the 
reading test scores of the children who read and liked the criterion 
books. 

>5Cith Vogel's and Washburne's work the circle was complete, the 
reading difficulty of materials could be matched objectively in terms of 
grade levels to the abilities of readers. This was not a perfect circle, but 
Vogel's and Washburne's method yielded better matches than subjec- 
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live judgments, and it became widely used In one furm ui another as 
a way of getting readability estimates. 

Large-Scale Estimation of the Difficulty of Reading Materials 

The Lively Pressey and >X'mnetka formulas, plus others developed 
soon after, formed the basis for large scale estimations of the difficulty 
of readmg material for children. The first book to appear was Wash 
burne's and VogeFs Winneika Graded Book Lht (1926), which pre- 
sented their analysis of the 700 described above, Lively's and Pressey *s 
method, as noted, was used in this analysis, and the Winnetka method 
was used in the enlarged edition, called The Right Book for the Right 
Chtld. Lewerenz used his own formula in providing vocabulary grade 
placements of over 2,700 books (Lewerenz, 1937). Rue then used both 
the Winnetka and the Lewerenz grade estimates in compiling i^n analy 
sis of 4,000 books for the intermediate grades (Rue, 1940). 

Widespread Use of Readability Estimates 

Around 1940 readability formulas began to change and become 
easier to use. Applying Thorndike's word frequency values was time- 
consuming, this variable was abandoned, and the number of variables 
in formulas was reduced. Lorge's formula (1939) was a landmark not 
only for being easy to apply bui also because it was the first developed 
with the McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Reading as a criterion 
of difficulty. At that point, the problem of matching materials to readers 
was simplified. However, clouds of criticism have grown along with the 
growth of readability estimation. 



Critics of readability estimation have been around almost as long as 
readability formulas. Moore (1935>, for example, predicted that read- 
ers would recoil from reading** rewritten classics, and S.E. Fitzgerald 
U953> felt that such "literature by slide rule" was unfortunate at best. 
But such comments were relanvely rare until readability formulas 
began to be applied more widely to educational materials. Then the 
criticisms became more frequent and more specific. The major concerns 
about formula estimation are illustrated below through selected re 
pons. 



CRITICISM OF READABILITY ESTIMATES 
AND THEIR USE 
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Formula Disagreements 

As noted earlier, readability formulas are not perfect predictors of 
the difficulty of materials. Yet, as Chall points out ( 1979), formulas are 
quite predictive and compare well with the other educational and psy- 
chological tests. Furthermore, the intercorrelations of formula esti- 
mates, especially those from the best-known formulas, are often very 
high. Unfortunately, these same formulas do not always agree m the 
grade level estimates they provide. Pauk, for example, found that the 
grade levels from the SMOG formula of McLaughlm (1969) differed 
widely from those of the Dale-Chall (1948) and Fry (1968) formulas. 
Such disagreements arise partly from the fact that definitions of com- 
prehemion and the levels used by developers of formulas vary so widely 
(Klare, l984a). Most developers have used the grade level of readers 
who can answer 75 percent of the questions on a passage as their 
criterion of comprehension. This corresponds to the traditional in- 
structional" reading, level (see Betts, 1946, p. 442), Bui somedevelop^ 
ers have used the more convenient statistical level cf 50 percent, which 
unfortunately, is the traditional "frustration" level. And McLaughlin 
(1969) used what he called the more satisfactory 100 percent level, 
which, again unfortunately, differs from the traditional and mor^ mean- 
ingful "independent" reading level of 90 percent. The use of these 
different levels of comprehension, each of which might be justified m 
itself, has contributed to the confusion in grade level estimates, espe- 
cially since which level has been used is seldom clear and often forgot- 
ten. 

Criterion Validity 

One of the primary bases for evaluating a formula's predictive accu- 
racy has always been correlation with a trustworthy criterion, Vogel 
and Washburne, as noted above, used as their riierion the values from 
a representative sampling of 700 books read and liked by children, in 
conjunction with their reading grade-level scores. Most developers, 
however, soon turned to the more convenient criterion provided by the 
McCall Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Reading, This would seem to 
be an almost ideal criterion for statistical purposes, with its many lessons 
varying in difficulty and content and its objective questions and detailed 
grade levels. Recently, however, use of this criterion has been seriously 
questioned— and by McCall himself. Stevens (1980) found him sur- 
prised to learn that the lessons had been used in formula development. 
He considered them only to be practice exercises, with their grade- 
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icvcl scores only rough equivalents fof students to track their progress. 
This raises serious concern about the many formulas based directly or 
indirectly on the lessons, and particularly the grade levels they provide. 
A comparison vKlare, 1984b) of several formulas using the same varia 
bles but based on other criteria (as well as the lessons) actually shows 
relatively close grade-level agreement and thus reduces this concern, 
nevertheless, there is expressed need for improvement m this criterion 
as a basis for formula development. Harris and Jacobson ( 1974, 1975, 
Jacobson, Kirkland, and Selden, 1978), for example, argued that the 
norms of the lessons had become outdated and renormcd certain of 
them for development purposes. Bormuth (1969) felt that a new and 
different kind of criterion would be superior and provided one, the 
most extensive one to date. He selected 330 passages of about 100 
words each, ranging in difficulty from first grade to college level and 
covering a wide range of subject matter. With cloze procedure as his 
measure of difficulty, he deleted every fifth word and used all five 
parallel versions of this deletion ratio. His subjects were 2,600 fourth- 
to twelfth-graders who took a total of 650 different passages. He 
checked the potential of 169 language variables against these data and 
developed 24 readability formulas of various types. Finally, he pro- 
vided variations to predict the mean as well as the 35, 45, and 55 
percent correct levels (corresponding roughly to frustration, Instruc 
tional, and independent levels;. The grade placement estimates yielded 
by these formulas clearly had the must extensive base of any before or 
since — and "extensive" is surely an understatement. 

Grade Scaling 

The notion of providing readability estimates In terms of grade levels 
appeared early and was embraced by niusi formula developers because 
these values could be compared .u conveniently to school grades and 
reading test scores. Matching uf reading materials to readers was thus 
a Simple matter — too simple m the eyes of critics who argue that the 
scales do not compare perfectly with each other. Manzo ( 1979) specifi- 
^.ally condemned the comparison ol formula estimates with those 
derived from ba^al readers as a meaas of designating appropriateness 
for given grade levels, calling it "incestuous." He said this made read- 
ability research a construct without a point of reference. Problems with 
the grade scale subsequently led iht Delegates Assembly of the Interna 
tional Reading Association to pass a resolution advocating that grade 
equivalent scores be abandoned (Resolutions Passed by Delegates As 
sembly, 1981). Though specifically aimed at reading tests, this 
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resolution also necessarily applies tu readability estimates, raising still 
another question for formula users. 

Sampling Variability 

One of the problems with assigning a single value of any kind to 
indicate the degree of difficulty of a text is that it ubtures what is often 
a high degree of variability. The traditional practice of analyzmg 100- 
word samples rather than a complete text makes this an important 
consideration. And the growing encouragement for u^ing only three 
such samples makes it an especially important concern. Coke and Roth- 
kopf ( 19''0), for example, found a range of Flesch Reading Ease values 
from approximately 35 to 120 (roughly from college level to below 
fourthgra.de level, see Flesch, 1949) in a single book. They analyzed 
successive 100 word samples from a 20,000-word selection taken from 
a high school physics text and provided an Interesting graph showing 
the probability of miscalculating the mean Reading Ease value of the 
text by five or more points as a function of sample size, the figures range 
from less than ,01 for 60 samples up to almost .45 for five samples. G.G. 
Fitzgerald (1981) put the problem specifically in terms of grade levels. 
She defined a practical and statistically significant difference m samphng 
as more than one grade level of difference between sample and popula- 
tion means Though the critical number of samples needed to avoid a 
difference of this size varied with the length of the book and other 
considerations, she characterized the entire set as "discouragmgly 
large." 

Degrees of Reading Power (DRP); Coordination of Reading 
Ability Scores and Readability Estimates 

A recent article by Chall, herself the developer with Dale of the 
highly regarded Dale Chall readability formula, is titled Readability. 
In Search of Improvement" ( 1979). As noted above, traditional read- 
ability estimates do have a number of weaknesses that could be im- 
proved. The Degrees of Reading Power (DRP) program attempts to 
remedy many of these. 

Briefly, the DRP program set about to improve the matching of 
reading difficulty to reader ability by coordinating readability estimates 
with reading test scores In terms of the same DRP units. The DRP 
reading test consists of passages about 325 words long from which 
words have been deleted and replaced with standard-length blanks. To 
that extent it is like a traditional cloze test, it differs, however, in that 
only seven selected words (rather than one-fifth of the word.s; have 
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been deleted, and m that subjects arc given five single word options 
vrather than no added infurmatiun) for arriving at the correct response 
to each blank. The DRP readability formula is based upon one devel 
uped by Bormuth in his readability study vl969). This formula, as 
noted earlier, was developed to predict cloze scores from a large num 
ber of passages varying in content and in level of difficulty. 

Nu attempt will be made to provide details concerning the DRP 
reading test and readability formula, the V^eu Manual (1980) and the 
Readability Report (1982) already do that. Instead, attention will be 
focused on the ways m which the coordinated DRP program attempts 
to improve upon existing methods of matching reading materials to 
readers. 

The criterion and grade-scale coordination problems mentioned 
above have been taken into account by using Bormuth's extensive 
criterion and by presenting both reading test scores and readability 
estimates m DRP units. In addition, many of the problems of formula 
disagreement and sampling variability ha\e been sidestepped. The 
need to use readability estimates from different formulas has been 
minimized, since the Readability Report attempts to provide DRP csti 
mates for as many published instructional materials as possible (cur 
rently about 200 books have been analyzed). The sampling of the 
materials is desirably large since the readability analyses are run by 
computer, which m turn makes possible estimates of variability as well 
as of average difficulty. 

In addition to the above, the three traditional levels of comprehen- 
sion — independent, instructional, a.nd frustration — have been tabled 
tor all DRP raw scores. Because of its importance, the instructional 
ievel has been provided with upper and lower bounds for still finer 
distinctions. Readers v^ho have achieved a particular DRP test score 
can be matched through theu scores to appropriate materials within the 
instructional range, or given materials for independent reading and 
steered away from materials likely to be frustrating. 

The DRP program is able to provide detailed information of this son 
partly because of the method of developing the test materials. The 
Rasch model makes it possible to calibrate a large group of passages 
from which parallel DRP tests can be built as needed. The modifica 
tions made to traditional cloze procedure yield further advantages. The 
traditional method deletes every fifth word, both function words (pri 
manly articles, prepositions, and conjunctions) and content words (pri 
manly nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs). The contrasting DRP 
method deletes only seven selected and widely spaced content words 
from long, 325-wurd passages, with the following advantages. 
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1 Correct conr.pletion of a traditional cloze blank depends heavily 
upon the four or five words on each side of it, and in that sense 
provides a measure of comprehension at more nearly sentence 
level than the more desirable passage level. By spacing the blanks 
widely (i.e., with more than one sentence between them), DRP 
cloze comprehension is not predicated upon so narrow a base. 
Furthermore, by giving the reader five options, each one of which 
makes sense in its sentence but not its paragraph context, passage- 
level comprehension is further encouraged. 

2 Correct completion of traditional cloze blanks, since mey begin 
near the beginning of a passage and occur so frequently (i.e., 
every fifth word), are .«aid to depend too heavily upon what read- 
ers already know and in particular upon their vocabulary. By using 
relatively long passages and placing the first blank some distance 
from the beginning, the DRP method starts readers who have a 
higher degree of background knowledge at less of an advantage 
over those with less background knowledge. Furthermore, by 
selecting words for deletion that are high in frequency, and by 
providing similarly common options from which to choose an- 
swers, the DRP method also gives readers who have a greater 
vocabulary less of an advantage. 

3 Correct completion of traditional cloze blanks from which func- 
tion words have been deleted is easier than completion of those 
from which content words have been deleted. In turn, typical 
readability variables are not as predictive for function as for con- 
tent words (Bormuth, 1969). By deleting only content words 
(rather than both function and content words a.^ in traditional 
cloze procedure), the DRP method yields a higher correlation 
between comprehension scores and readability estimates than 
would otherwise be possible. 

The DRP program, in summary, appears to be a significant step 
forward in the development of ability testing and readability estima- 
tion, and the research reported to date supports this conclusion. As 
always, however, further reassurance on some questions would be 
desirable. Research attention to such points as the following, fur exam- 
ple, would be welcome. 

• Traditional cloze tests have been criticized as being primarily mea- 
sures of redundancy rather than of comprehension (Kintsch and 
Vipond, 19^9). To what extent is this true of DRP tests, considering 
their cloze heritage? How closely do DRP test scores correlate with 
other kinds of comprehension tests? 
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o Tradiiiunal cluze tests are said to avoid the problem (directed partic 
ularly at multiple-chuice tests) of having easy questions over difficult 
text or difficult questions over easy text, since the text is the test. That 
is strictly correct, however, only if all five versions of an every fifth 
deletion ratio are used, since the vtisions may diflfer so greatly in 
difficulty (Klare, 1982 >. To what extent does the DRP cloze method, 
where selected blanks are used, void this problem? 

• Traditional cloze scores have been found e. .iei to predict than other 
objective comprehension scores when using the same readability 
formulas ^Millei, 1972). Would other well regarded readability for 
mulas do as well as the DRP formula on the DRP passages? How 
highly do estimates from the DRP formula correlate with those from 
these other formulas? 

• Traditional prose research has been criticized because although it 
provides for gencralizmg to a subject population, it seldom provides 
adequate!, for generalizing to a language population (Coleman, 
1964, and others). Since they are written specifically for DRP tests, 
to what extent arc DRP pastdges representative of the population of 
instructional materials? 

• Traditiunal among outside criteria for checking the validity of read 
ability estimates have been judgments. To what extent would DRP 
estimates place materials at (ht same levels as pooled teacher judg 
nients? (See Harrison, 4 980, for such an evaluation.) 

These questions »iside, a much more disturbing I.ssue has been raised. 
Should even the best of readability estimates be used? Has their overall 
effect been positive or negative? 

The Use of Readability Estimates 

Maxwell { 1978) titled a recent study . kbility. Have We Gone 
Too Far? ' The reason for her concern was the possibility that an 
obsession with readability might have been an important factor in the 
reported decline of 13- and C-year-olds' inferential reading skills be- 
tween 1970 and 197 A (Readwg in Ameriia, 1976). Chall (1979. see also 
Chall, Conrad, and Harris, 1977) discovered evidence for this sort of 
speculation, she reported a study from her laboratory that found an 
association between the decline in textbook difficulty over a thirty year 
period and the then<urrent decline in Scholastic Aptitude Test scores. 
She also described publishers as saying that teachers of the elementary 
grades were requesting science and social studies textbooks two years 
below the grade placement of their children. 
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Why should this be? Jorgenson (1977) uncovered an answer. He 
found a significant relationship between classroom adjustment ratmgs 
and differences in the matching of material difficulty to reader ability; 
behavior improved as the material became easier to read. In other 
words, less accurately matched material tended to be related to im- 
proved behavior, a finding that contradicts one uf the basic premises 
of reading instruction and complicates the current social debate over 
low educational standards. If the difficulty level of reading materials is 
allowed to decline further, standards are likely to continue to fall and 
arouse further citizen concern. But if the difficulty of reading material 
is raised to more challenging levels— and Chall also reported that her 
study found a recent increase in the difficulty of primary texts to be 
associated with rising reading scores— behavior problems are likely to 
increase and furthc disrupt the instructional process. 

What can be done to resolve this dilemma? There are no single or 
simple answers to so complex a problem, but certain suggestions might 
be helpful. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR USING READABILITY ESTIMATES 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH OTHER INFORMATION 
ABOUT COMPREHENSIBILITY 

Some critics have ar^rued that the answer to the dilemma is to banish 
readability formulas and their estimates. SeUer (198 1) says, Readabil 
ity is a four letter word", Battison and Goswami (1981, p. 10) say that 
formulas "have such a potential for mischief and misuse, we do not use 
them or recommend that others use them." But what would take their 
place in matching materials to readers? Specific studies may turn up 
various kinds of information related to the comprehensibility of text, 
but no metric is provided for their use. On the other hand, it is no 
longer enough to ask "Is readability real?" as Coupland (1978) does, 
and answer yes, or to say as Fry (1979) does, '"In some respects,' 
readability formulas have succeeded beyond their developers^ wildest 
dreams," Though both may be true, there is now enough concern 
about readability estimation that Tibbett's (1973) query "How much 
should we expect readability formulas to do?" seems more appropriar-. 
A review of the research literature suggests ways that other informa- 
tion, and particulariy other kinds of information, about the comprehen- 
sibility of text can be used in conjunction with readability estimates to 
improve the matching of reading mat»-rials to readers. These sugges- 
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tions are organized around five kinds of questions potential users might 
ask about applying formulas and the estimates they provide, when, 
where, why, what, and how? 

When tan readability formulae and their estimates be used? In 1976, the 
author looked ^.arefully ai the two chief reasons for applying reading 
formulas, the prediction and the production of readable writing (Klare, 
iy7o;. P e two involve quite different processes. To predict compre- 
hension scores, only "index" variables (such as sentence length) and 
a correlational approach to research are sufficient, to produce compre 
hensible text, causal" variables (such as sentence complexity) and an 
experimental approach are needed. The former is consequendy a much 
more straightforward process than the latter, and thus formulas can 
provide a good estimate for those levels of text in which the difficulty 
depends chiefly on "style" of writing as opposed to '"content" of writ 
mg. This IS most likely to be the case for primary level materials and 
still reasonable enough for secondary -level materials, beyond begin 
ning college-level materials it becomes less and less true. Users of 
formulas should be aware of two other cautions when evaluating a 
formula. First, the correlation coefficient can be a rubber yardstick, 
since the magnitude of the coefficient is sensitive to the range of talent 
m the materials being analyzed. Second, comprehension can be a rub- 
bery criterion, since the desirable level varies with the reader's circum 
stances. But awareness of these limitations, as will be seen later, makes 
them less serious when using formulas for their intended purpose of 
predicting readable writing. 

Using a readability formula when producing readable writing, on the 
other hand, is a far more questionable process, altering index variables, 
as Davison and Kantor 1982) have shown, does not necessarily pro- 
duce a comparable change in comprehension. To put it another way, 
writing to formula" is a bit like expecting to raise the effective temper 
aiurc in a room by holding a match under the thermometer. If formulas 
are used, they should be kept strictly separate from the production 
process and only introduced afterward as a check on prediction. 

To summarize when formulas and their estimates can be used, a good 
answer would be. for prediction, not production, of readable writing, 
and for material m which the level of difficulty depends primarily upon 
the style, not the content, of the writing. 

W 'hert lan readabihty formulae and their estimates be used? One of the 
aiiracuons of readability formulas is that they appear to be context free, 
that IS, to be applicable to all kinds of text. That characterization is not 
accurate, however. This is apparent from the realization that most may 
be applied — or rather misapplied— to passages in which the order of 
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the words has been reversed, ur tu scrambled text (provided the punc- 
tuation remains), or to foreign language text (provided the counts can 
be made). Users are unlikely to be misled into making such applica- 
tions, but this does emphasize unce again that typical formulas use only 
index variables, not causal variables. They only can be applied to con- 
siderate (i.e., meaningful continuous) prose, and then only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

As mentioned above, formulas art most appropriate for material in 
which style contributes more to difficulty than content, i.e., up to about 
beginning college level. They are also most appropriate for those levels 
of difficulty that correspond to the levels used in the criterion materials 
on which they were based, i.e., without extrapolation beyond those 
levels. 

Formulas are therefore not appropriate for such material as plays or 
poetry, lists or tests, exercises or experiments, mathematics or music. 
Occasionally there has been research on special formulas for some of 
these special materials, but such formulas are generally not very predic- 
tive and must be used with caution. 

To summarize where formulas and their estimates can be used, a 
good answer would be. with considerate prose, cautiously. 

Why might formulae and their e^titnates be u^uV This question concerns 
the purpose of formulas in terms of matching materials to readers' 
circumstances. W. S. Gray, the pioneer in reading research, is said to 
have characterized the magnitude uf the issue by describing reader 
motivation as ranging all the way from reading to learn to reading to 
forget. Readers, of course, are more willing to tolerate difficult material 
in the one setting than in the other. 

A related but better breakdown fur the purpose of reading instruc- 
tion developed over the years. With the widespread use of reading 
tests, including informal ones, the three levels mentioned earlier — 
independent, instructional, and frustration — came to be accepted 
(Betts, 1946, p. 442). Relatively easy material is needed for readers to 
read successfully on their own, the traditional independent level, using 
objective comprehension tests, was considered to be that material on 
which they could answer 90 percent of the questions correctly. Bor- 
muth ( 1967, 1968) and Rankin and Culhane ( 1969) found the compa- 
rable scores for traditional cloze tests to be from about 57 to 61 percent 
correct; for DRP cloze, the level has been adjusted again to a probabil- 
ity of .90. Relatively more difficult material can be used in an instruc- 
tional setting, the traditional level was considered to be that on which 
^5 percent of the questions could be answered correctly. For traditional 
cloze tests, the figure was given as approximately 41 to 44 percent, for 
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DRP cloze, the probability figure once again is .75, with a range of 
about four DRP units provided on each side for refined assignment. 
Frustrating material traditionally was said to be that on which only 50 
percent of the objective questions could be answered correctly; for 
DRP cloze a probability of .50 again has been set. 

The important point is that one reader may be able to read a particu 
lar book independendy, another may be able to read the same book 
with instructional help, and a third may be frustrated in trying to read 
it. 

To summarize why formulas and their estimates might be used, a 
good answer would be. to help in deciding which materials might be 
used for which reader circumstances. 

What other lomideratiom ajfat formula estimates.'' Perhaps the most 
important consideration in using readability estimates appropriately is 
to use them in conjunction with other kinds of information about 
comprehensibihty. And perhaps the most important kind of additional 
information concerns factors in readers that, for them as individuals, 
affect comprehensibihty . Finally , perhaps the most important character 
istic of these factors is that they may interact with the readability of the 
material in their effect upon comprehensibihty. Some of the more 
critical factors are described briefly below through selected studies, 
with implications for how they affect the accuracy of readability esti- 
mates. 

Ability 

It may seem unnecessary to mention ability, its central role in deter- 
mining whether or not something is comprehensible to an individual 
has long been acknowledged. However, the common practice of as- 
signing reading material by readability grade level to all children in a 
particular class makes mention necessary. As studies have shown, the 
range of reading ability levels among the children increases with each 
passing year, so that ability becomes an increasingly important deter 
miner of an individual's comprehension. 

Sometimes an improvement in the readability of materials increases 
the comprehension for readers of different ability to much the same 
extent Uee Klare, Mabry, and Gustafson, 1955). But sometimes an 
improvement affects such readers differendy. Kincaid and Gamble 
U977> found this m a study of standard and more readable versions 
of automobile insurance policies. They had three groups of readers: 
good, average, and poor. The good readers understood both the Stan 
dard and the readable versions, the average readers understood the 
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icadaSie but not the standard, the poor readers understood neither 
version. 

The implications for users uf readability estimates include the follow- 
ing. First, select or recommend read ing materials fur individual readers 
whenever possible on (he basis of a reliable test score rather than 
presence in a particular grade. Second, pay close attention to the less 
able readers when looking for more readable materials. Improved 
readability levels are more likely lu help those struggling to understand 
than those already able to understand — and whu may, in fact, profit 
from more challenging materials. 

Interest 

It may seem no more necessary to mention interest than ability, 
degree of interest has long been rcLugnized as a prime determiner of 
an individual's comprehension. Yet the demonstrated effeLts uf interest 
level upon comprehension are once again complex. 

For example, Asher, Hymel, and Wigfield (1978) found that cloze 
comprehension scores on passages that fifth graders rated as interesting 
were significantly higher than scores on passages rated as bem^^ of low 
interest. Walker (1976) also found that high-interest content had a 
positive effect on comprehension SLore, the effcxt, however, was clearer 
for average and below average readers than for above-average readers, 
and for males more than females. 

The implications of such studies include these. When interest in a 
topic is high, readability estimates tend to overestimate difficulty, when 
it is low, they tend to underestimate difficulty. More challenging mate- 
rial therefore can be assigned when interest in a topic is high then when 
it is low, and this appears to be particularly the case for males and for 
average or low-ability readers. 

Knowledge 

The amount of background knowledge, or "prior knowK 2' as it 
is frequently called and as it is described by others in this .olume, is 
another factor of acknowledged importance to comprehension. Yet the 
incorrect assumption that readability formulas are context-free makes 
emphasis on the role of knowledge desirable. Furthermore, the contri- 
bution of amount of knowledge to comprehension, and particularly to 
the accuracy of readability estimates as indicators of comprehensibility, 
is complex enough to call for special attention. 

For example, Pearson, Hansen, and Gordon (1979) found that se- 
cond graders with greater background knowledge of spiders got sigmfi- 
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candy higher scures un a pa^bage about spiders than thuse with lesser 
background knowledge. But were their higher scores due to greater 
comprehension of the information ^n the passage or simpl> to what they 
already knew? Perhaps the imphcations for teaching seem much the 
same either way, but that is not the case for Entin and Klare's study 
0978;. They found essentially no relationship between readability 
estimates and muUiplc choice comprehension scores on the passages of 
a published reading test. Yet when prior knowledge was taken into 
account, the relationship became moderately positive. In a subsequent 
experimental study, Entm and Klare (1980, Entin and Klare, in press) 
found it difficult to separate the effect of prior knowledge from that of 
interest, it was not easy tu find subjects (from a large pool available) 
who had both high prior knowledge and low interest in a particular 
topic, or Vice versa. For the relative few who were located, knowledge 
^^as measured > appeared to produce a greater effect than interest (as 
measured). 

The implications of these results include the following. When 
amount of background knowledge is high, readability estimates tend to 
overestimate difficulty, when the amount is low, they tend to underesti 
mate difficulty. Equally important, readability estimates become inap- 
propriate as comprehension of material becomes increasingly complex 
due to content difficulty rather than style difficulty. As noted earlier, 
estimates are of greatest value at the primary and secondary levels. 

Motivation 

Since a reader s level of motivation may be a function of the intrinsic 
factors >r interest or knowledge, it may seem unnecessary to list it 
separately. Because, however, it may also be extrinsic in origin (e.g., 
a function of incentives), and because it is related in a complex way to 
the accuracy of readability estimates, separate attention is needed. 

Klare and Smart 0973), for example, found a high relationship 
Uank-order correlation of .87; between the readability estimate? for 
correspondence courses and the probability that students would com 
plete them. Yet Pass and Schumacher (1978) found that the significant 
influence of readability upon comprehension, apparent with a lower 
level of motivation, vanished when a higher level was induced (by 
offering fivt dollars to the five highest scorers). 

The chief implication for instruction is similar to that with certain 
other factors, readability estimates may be overestimates of difficulty 
when the level of motivation is high, but be underestimates when it is 
low. In practice, those students whose motivational level is relatively 
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low can especially be expected (u profit from mure readable material, 
provided their level is nut su luw that they abandon the reading mate- 
rial altogether. On the uther hand, increasing the level of motivation 
among readers becomes especially important fur challenging material. 

Organization 

The effect of organization upon the comprehension of text has been 
difficult to specify despite its apparent importance, thiefly because "or- 
ganization" is itself so difficult to define and to manipulate experimen- 
tally. Recently, however, some inroads have been made in companng 
different types of organization and their relative effectiveness. As might 
be expected, the experimental results are not simple when they are 
examined closely. 

Meyer and Freedle (1978), for example, have described four types 
of organization for presenting information: 

• adversative, with items contrasted 

« covariani, with items presented as cause-effect relationships 

• response, with items related as problems and solutions 

• attributive, with items given a list-like pattern. 

They found that listeners to passages organized with adversative 
and covariant structures remembered significantly more than listeners 
:^ passages organized with attributive and response structures. Irwm 
(1980) found, however, that some kinds of cause-effect organizations 
are significantly more comprehensible than others. Explicit cause- 
effect relationships fared better than implicit, and normal-order (cause 
first, effect second) better than reverse-order (effect first, cause sec- 
ond). 

Marshall ( 1979) has provided one of the best brief summaries of the 
relationships between text structure and comprehensibility. 

• Main ideas are remembered better than details, no matter where they 
occur in the text. 

• Main ideas can be used to organize information best whe*i they are 
explicitly stated and familiar. 

• Repeated words and information are remembered better than non- 
repeated words and novel information. 

• Information explicitly related toother information (particularly prior 
knowledge) is remembered better than unrelated ideas. 

• The distance between a pronoun and its reference may affect compre- 
hension of both the pronoun and its content. 
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The implication fur mscruutiun is thac infurmaciun noc cohesively 
relaced is remembered less well than ii may appear cu be. Some materl 
als fur poorer readers, for example, use very short sentences with the 
intent of achieving greater readability. Such a structure, however, may 
require many connecting inferences on the part of readers and there 
fore actually be harder to understand than a structure having a more 
difficult readability estimate. 

Preference 

A reader is often able to state a preference for one piece of material 
over another, or one version of the same material over another. Some- 
times the reader can give a reason for the preference, such as interest, 
ease of reading, etc. Other times, however, the reason may not be clear, 
yet the preference may be as likely to interact with readability to 
produce an effect upon comprehension — sometimes a surprising effect. 

For example, Klare, Maby, and Gustafson (1955) found that even 
though two different contents were equated in terms of readability 
estimate, one was consistently judged easiet and more pleasant to read 
than the other. Why this happened was not clear. Denbow (1973) 
found that although improved readability increased the comprehension 
of both a preferred and a nonpreferred content, the increase was 
greater for the nonpreferred content. The preferred content was com- 
prehended better than the nonpreferred when both were at the less- 
readable level, and therefore presumably had less room for increased 
comprehension when both were made more readable. 

The practical implication is that where a choice must be made, read 
ability appears to be more critical for nonpreferred than for preferred 
material, at least when the comprehension level of i! preferred mate- 
rial IS already .^uite high. At the same time, more challenging material 
may be introduced when, for whatever reason, it is given a high prefer 
ence by readers. 

How else might the accuracy of difficulty estimates be improved? 
The reader factors described emphasize that readability estimates are 
not static levels above which readers necessarily will not comprehend 
and below which they will inevitably be bored. But these factors are 
not the only infiacnces on the accuracy of such estimates, they were 
chosen only because research evidence exists for their effect upon 
comprehension, particularly in their conjunction with readability. What 
about such other factors as typography and format, illustrations and 
definitions, coherence and completeness, intriguing style and dramatic 
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efTectiveness? How can ihcy be taken into account? What guidelines 
can be followed? 

One approach is to look at the relevant literature, here bibliographies 
such as that of Macdonald-Ross and Smith (1977) un ^jraphics in text 
can be heipful. For example, someone interested in the cffc^ t of typog- 
raphy might turn to it and find a reference to Watts* and Nisbet's 
Ugihility of Children'^ Booh (1974). The problem, however, is that the 
effects of this and many other such factors un comprehension have not 
been formulated as yet (if indeed they can be). 

Therefore the better suggestion at this time is to ask the help of 
judges for such factors. But not just any judges, ask expens where 
possible, or get reliable consensus opinions (see Klare, 1982, p. 1521). 
This is important for readability also, even though formulas are availa- 
ble The convenience of formulas and the usefulness of the benchmark 
estimates they provide for evaluation constitute reasons for retaining 
them, but also make it easy to forget that they can misinform as well 
as inform. Formula users, as noted earlier, are unlikely to consider 
scrambled text to be readable, even though it might appear so in terms 
of readability estimate alone. But the same users might miss the diffi- 
culty of text contrived only to get an acceptable readability estimate. 
Judges can help users to avoid such material and to make allowance fur 
the many other unformulated factors that can affect comprehensibility. 

Readability estimates are best thought of as screening devices or, in 
Monteith's (1976) terms, as probability estimates. If they are, users 
more likely will remember to use them only for tentative matching of 
materials to readers and be more willing to shift those materials around 
to the extent dictated by experience and by the factors described above. 
Once placed, materials can be made easier or more challenging as, for 
example, interest, knowledge, or motivation levels permit. That way 
readability estimates can play their appropriate role in helping to re- 
solve today's educational standards dilemma. 



About the AtUhor 

George Klare is Acting Dean of the College cf Arty and Sciences at Oho 
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Text adopiion prntJum in iht United SlaUi rtpmeut a kakidonopti of^tan 
dards, uay^, and imam, Huu may text ^ekition, uitb .\p€iial attention to 
adoption proudum, be improitd.' In a hard-hitting i^ommtntary on current 
adoption prat,tht.u 0.shorn and Stem iomlude that then are a number ofstt:pi 
that ian bt taktn tv marktdl) improu adoption prvitidure.\» and they outline the 
nature and direction of some current efforts toward that end. 

Te:atbo©k Adoptions: 
A Process for Cliatage 

Jean Osborn 
Marcy Stem 

Musi uf ihc lexibuoks, icacher's guides, ^orkbuuks, and uther supple 
ineniary nidieridls so prevalent in classroums are pans of "series," 
systems, ur programs published by educational publishers. A visit 
lo publishers exhibit booths at the state and national conventions of 
any major reading, machemaucs, science, or social studies professional 
organl^atlo^; centals an enormous and often be^vildering array of pub 
lished programs. Hov. dv teachers decide which programs to use to 
help them teach their students? Ordinarily, this is done by a process 
called udtjpiwnf m ^hich a variety of published programs are examined 
and evaluated by a committee of teachers and sometimes other people 
associated with schools. 

A dictionary definition of adoption includes the phrase "to take up, 
use, and make one's own *, it 15 in this spirit that adoption committees 
select textbook programs. The program?, that get through adoption 
committee s and into schools and classrooms are those that teachers are 
expected to take up and make their own as they teach their students. 
But, how confidently should a^achers uke up and use the adopted 
le^ctbook programs.^ And what do educa ional researchers have to say 
about the quality <tnd effectiveness of published programs? Only during 
the past few yeais have restaichers attempted to conduct systematic 
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investigations and analyses published textbook programs. These 
studies are of consequence tu teachers and to adoption committees. 
Five different studies about five different aspects uf textbook programs 
will be discussed here. Included are a comparison of basal readers and 
trade books, an analysis of content-area texts, an mvestigation of 
teacher's guides, a critique of workbooks, and a study of how the use 
of readability formulas affects a text's comprehensibility. These studies 
are examples of the available research on textbook programs, 

RESEARCH ABOUT TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS 

Basal Reader and Trade Book Stories 

What are the characteristics of the books that students use as they 
learn to read? If basal readers arc considered preparation for reading 
in the larger context, then how well do these readers prepare students 
to read "real life" texts — short stories, novels, expository articles, direc- 
tions, and instructions — they will have to deal with once they have 
finished a basal reading program? 

In a study comparing characteristics of basal reader stories with those 
of trade book stories, Bruce (1984) found a number of differences 
between the two groups of stories and concluded that publishers of 
basal programs should expand the range of story types they include in 
their student readers. Or alternatively, teachers should be made aware 
that children reading from basal readers are not exposed to many of the 
story types they will encounter in "real life" reading and should supple- 
ment the readers with trade books, 

Content-Area Texts 

Research about narratives has been carried out for a number of years, 
research about the characteristics of content-area texts is more recent. 
Anderson, Armbruster, and Kantor (1980) analyzed social studies and 
science texts on the basis of text structure, text coherence, text unity, 
and audience appropriateness. Their analyses revealed many examples 
of unclear text. These researchers speculate on how students are 
affected by unclear text. They point out that the effect of poor quahiy 
text on how much content area knowledge students acquire in the early 
elementary grades may not be very great (primarily because many 
teachers do not use these textbooks as the primary learning source but 
they suggest that poor quality :exts may have a negative effect on how 
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intermediate-grade students learn to learn and comprehend informa- 
tion from text. 

Teacher's Guides 

Although the textbooks students use have been analyzed rather ex- 
tensively, there has been surprisingly little research about the texts 
teachers use. An exception is the research by Durkin (1984), who 
ooked at the teacher's manuals associated with basal reading programs. 
In her analysis of comprehension instruction in the teacher's manuals 
of hye basal reading programs, she categorized the suggestions to teach- 
ers in the manuals as tmlruaion. rtvieu. application, and practice. She 
recorded the number of suggestions in each category and gave exam- 
ples of their quality. For example, she found that when manuals specify 
comprehension instruction, the instructions are often vague and un- 
clear. In addmon, she found that the manuals "offer precise help (e g 
obvious answers to assessment questions) when it is least needed, but' 
they are obscure or silent when specific help is likely to be required" 
(p. 31). Her observations about review are also disturbing. She re- 
marks that "the frequency with which information or a skill is reviewed 
appears to have no connection with difficulty or importance for reading 
Instead, the amount of .>view in all the series seemed more like the 
product of randc.r \ ' . , h - than of a pre-established plan" (p. 35) 
Her comments on ' m and practice are equally disturbing. 

Workbooks 

A number of classroom observation studies indicate that students 
spend a lot of time working in workbooks and other pracnce materials 
Given the extensive use of workbook type materials, what are the 
characteristics of these materials? In an analysis of workbooks as- 
sociated with basal reading programs, Osborn (1984) commented on 
many aspects of workbook tasks, including the relationship of work- 
book tasks to the rest of the program, vocabulary and concept level 
instructional design, amount of practice, student response modes, num' 
ber of task types, art, layout, quality of content, and clarity of instruc- 
tions. Osborn found that workbook taski in some programs had very 
htde or nothing to do with the rest of the program; that instructions 
were often unclear, obscure, or unnecessarily lengthy; that the vocabu- 
lary of the workbooks sometimes was more complex than that of the 
rest of the program; and that the art and page layouts often were 
confusing. In addition, she found that although many tasks were trivial 
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and had little to do with reading or writing, some of the most important 
tasks occurred only once or twice in an entire workbook. She found 
little systematic and cumulative" review of what is taught in a program 
repiesented m the corresponding workbook. Although she also found 
examples of well-constructed tasks, she concluded that "workbooks are 
the forgotten children of basal programs," and urged publishers and 
teachers to attend to the problems inherent in these practice materials 



Readability Formulas 

Research about another topic, readability formulas, is of particular 
concern to adoption committee members. The standard readability 
formulas are measures of sentence length and the complexity, un- 
familiarity, or length of vocabulary. Everybody— teachers, adoption 
committee members, authors, and editors— assesses text with readabil- 
ity formulas, A group of linguists compared "original texts*' (from 
magazines and books) with the same texts rewritten to conform to 
readability formulas (Davison, 1984). Davison comments that the re- 
written texts do their bit to lower the vocabulary scores and sentence 
length, but notes that the resulting simplifications are sometimes con- 
tradictory. For example, the practice of paraphrasing difficult vocabu- 
lary may considerably lengthen and add subordinate clauses to sent- 
ences. She also presents evidence that strongly suggests that making 
changes in text sokly on the basis of readability formulas can have 
several harmful effects on comprehension. Changes of this type may 
seriously distort the logical relations h< ween the pans of the text, 
disrupt the presentation of ideas, and make it difficult or impossible to 
convey the meaning of the original text. The original and rewritten 
texts below are taken from the Davison study (p. 124): 

Original 

1 had kept my ner\'c pretty well till dawn, just as the famt light was coming, 
when we looked out and saw the water whirling against the bay window 

Adaptation 

But we all kept our courage up. As the faint light of dawn was coming, we 
looked out. The water was whirling by. 

in this example, the reader of the adapted version has to make more 
inferences and use more unstated background information than the 
reader of the original text. In conclusion, Davison fi ^ds that although 
steeped in tradinon and simple to use, readability i rmulas generally 
have a harmful and negative effect on writing and revising written 
material for classroom use. She advises that itiforme' subjective judg- 
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ment is at this time the best replacement available fur using readability 
formulas to both write and analyze student texts. Ho^ ver, when 
analyzing textbooks in the preceding article in this volume . Mare sug- 
gests that an appropriate use of readability formulas may be lu conjunc- 
tion with other factors affecting the comprehensibility of the text. 

The implications of these analyses of textbook programs should lead 
adoption members to look at the programs they are considering very 
differently. While most of us share a belief in the efficacy of the printed 
word, these studies point to the use of a more critical eye fur examining 
the words in the textbook programs that ULCupy such an important 
place in the classrooms of American schools. 

THE USE OF TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS 

Why are textbook programs so important.^ Ho\v muth do they affect 
what happens in classrooms? Although most educators would agree 
that published programs are secondary in instruLtional importance to 
the classroom teacher, there is substantial evidence that teachers rely 
heavily on textbook programs. Textbook programs in reading, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science often constitute the major part of the 
curriculum in these Preas. A number of researchers have attempted to 
ascertain how much o ' what students and teathers do in school ema- 
nates from textbook programs. The popular estimates are that from 80 
percent to 95 percent of what goes on in classrooms is derived from 
the many components of published instructional programs. One re- 
searcher (English, 1980) estimates that about 80 percent of the knowl- 
edge to which students are exposed comes from textbooks. A few 
researchers have tried to figure out how much time students spend with 
one component of published programs, the workbooks (and the work- 
sheets run from the ditto masters) that acLompany these programs. 
Fisher and his colleagues (1978) found that 70 percent of allocated 
instructional time was spent on workbook-type exercises. L. Anderson 
(1984) found that from 30 percent to 60 percent of the instructional 
time allocated for reading was spent on reading related workbook-type 
activities. In the classrooms they observed during reading periods. 
Mason and Osborn (1982) discovered that students .spent more time 
working at their desks in their workbook activities than engaged in 
instructional activities with their teachers. 

If it is acknowledged that the many components of textbook pro- 
grams account for much of what happens in classrooms (despite the 
problems with the programs that researchers have documented, and 
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surely thai many of ihc icauhers using textbook programs must have 
noted;, then the question of teacher fidelity to the teacher's guides that 
accompany these programs needs to be raised. Do teachers follow the 
mstruLtions m the manuals that are the guiding forces of most textbook 
programs? To answer thjs question, Durkin (1983) observed 16 ele 
mentary teachers from the fii^st, third, and fifth grades as they taught 
reading on two successive da>s. She found a close match between how 
teachers conducted iheu reading lessons and what was prescribed in the 
basal manuals they were using. The major ways in which teachers 
departed from manual lecommcndaiiuns were in their lack of attention 
to the prereadmg activities recommended in the teacher's manuals, 
activities that have to do with the development of vocabulary and 
background knowledge. On the other hand, their adherence to all 
postreading recommendations (usually comprehension assessment 
questions and independent written work) was quite consistent, even for 
those activities described as supplemental. 

Other observers of teachers (fot example, Gerald Dufly, David Ber 
liner, Jere Brophy, Carolyn Evertson, and Charles Fioher) have docu 
mentcd variations upon the theme of the relationship between pub- 
lished programs and the goals and decisions of teachers. We believe 
much of this research poin > up what is obvious, that is, teachers must 
consciously and consistently evaluate the textbook programs they use 
and modify these programs according to their own experiences and 
competencies — and according to the needs of their students. We con- 
tend, however, that most teachers are not (rained to be textbook de- 
signers, and furthermore, we kmu that all teachers have a very limited 
number of work hours each week to accomplish an enormous number 
of instructional tasks for a large number of students. We suggest that 
efficient textbook programs and effective teacher decision making are 
especially critical to successfully teach vStudents who are difficult to 
teach. It IS for these children, especially, that teachers often ask for 

expert help. We suggest that it is not unreasonable for teachers to 
assume that the textbook programs selected by adoption committees 
are reflective of the best and most current "expert" knowledge in a 
subject area, and that the programs selected have been tried and shown 
capable of providing a basis for successful instruction for essentially all 
of the students for whom they are intended. 

This discussion of texibv jk program adoptions has included some 
research about the quality of textbook programs and some estimates of 
how extensively and how exclusively these progr^m^ are used by teach 
ers. Bv putting together the ele^nenta of this discussion, we arrive at a 
situation somewhat fraught with contradictions. Teachers count on 
textbook programs and follow them with varying degrees of fidelity. 
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Yet, researchers who have analyzed some of these textbook programs 
have delineated serious problems with ihcm, and these problems are 
seemingly significant to the teachers and students using the programs. 
The question that emerges from this situation is, "Why do teachers use 
and adoption committees select textbook programs that, accordmg to 
the researchers, are seriously flawed?" We attempt to answer this ques- 
tion as we discuss the environment and process of adoptions. We then 
describe a procedure that perhaps will be capable of removing some of 
the contradictions from the adoption teacher-research triangle. 

THE ADOPTION PROCESS AND THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF PROGRAMS 

The remainder of this article is divided into three sections. The first 
section, the aJopiion ja/jt, presents some background information about 
some of the factors (aside from the evaluation of textbooks; that influ- 
ence how committees select textbook programs. The second section, 
the texthfjok tialuatwn proit^i» examines the types of textbook evaluation 
procedures commonly employed by textbook adoption committees. 
The third section, an altemathe to ^urretii praauc, describes an alterna- 
tive approach to evaluating textbook programs — one that will provide 
more accurate information about program content to program users 
and at the same time provide suggestions for program improvement to 
both users and developers of published programs. 

Our major premise is that the textbook adoption process can be a 
means of improving the quality of textbook programs, as well as for 
selecting textbook programs. Anyone who has served on an adoption 
committee probably would claim that the primary goal of the group was 
to select, from an assortment of available programs, the best and most 
appropriate program (or programs). We would agree that program 
selection is the primary task of an adoption committee, but we also 
would like to suggest to the adoption committee the idea that textbook 
programs do not always offer the best, or even the most appropriate 
instruction. Therefore, a constructive adoption process should yield not 
only information about the content of programs, but also specific 
recommendations for the improvement of programs. We believe that 
textbook publishers will make significant changes in programs only 
when their consumers call for specific changes. 

The Adoption Scene 

The adoption of textbook programs can take place at many .evels — 
at the school level, the district level, and the state level. In some states, 
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called aJoptwn .^iau^, a given numbei uf textbuuk programs are selected 
by a cummittee (usually appointed by the guvcrnui and organized to 
represent the entire state) to be listed on a state list. To be eligible to 
buy textbook programs vvith state funds, local school districts must 
select programs from among those listed by the state adoption commit 
lee. In the other states, labeled by publishers as the open territory states, 
the selection of textbook programs is carried out by committees repre 
senting either an entire school district or just one school. The evalua- 
tion of textbook programs, whether at the state, district, or local levels, 
IS conducted by committee, either appointed or volunrary. In an article 
in the Readmit Tether, one commentator summarizes some of the con- 
fusing realities of textbook adoption (Bowler, 1978): 

There are »iu uniform dates or forms, no common policies on bidding [by 
publishers], the length of the adoption cycle, sampling, extension of text 
book contracts, price escalation clauses, number of school grades covered by 
adoption, adoption of audiovisual materials, or requirements that school 
materials be *Mearner-verified" before purchase (p. 518). 

We will add to this list problems associated with how committee 
members are selected, what groups (and pressure groups) are repre 
sented, the number of issues adoption committees have to deal with, 
and how committees are organized to perform their important tasks. 

The lack of uniformity among state and district adoption procedures 
need not be controversial. But some of the underlying problems charac 
teristic of the adoption process are somewhat open tu dispute. One 
problem lies in the nature of the producer and consumer relationship 
between the publishing industry and the adoption committees, and 
perhaps even more specifically, the relationship between the publishing 
industry and the committees in the adoption states of California, Texas, 
and Florida. Publishers expend great efforts to promote and advertise 
their programs in these big adoption states, they seem to respond more 
readily to the criticisms and demands of these adoption committees 
regarding, fo; example, the presence ur absence of specific kinds of 
content, and the representation in student texts of conflict, politics, 
historical information, and minority groups. Another commentator on 
textbook adoption (English, 1980) concludes, "We like tu think that 
there is no national curriculum in the United States. In practice, Texas, 
California, and Florida set our curriculum and most other school dis- 
tricts go along" (p. 277). 

Though a fascinating topic, the intertwining of politics with 
pedagogy and with the sales practices of the publishing industry is not 
the i.iajor focus of this article. However, since the improvement of the 
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quality of textbcx)k programs is the focus, the lole of the pubhshers of 
textbook programs must be acknowledged. Their role is a complex one 
—they produce programs thai have an important educational function. 
On the other hand, they are in business and must develop products 
their customers will buy. Stiff competition among publishers probably 
contributes to their concern about being "different" and their caution 
about making changes. This caution affects the likelihood that iindir^gs 
from new lines of research will be translated readily into practice. 
VC'hen the research implies reasonable changes in practice, publishers 
are frequently reluctant to incorporate the changes until their custom 
ers begin to ask for them. 

The Center for the Study of Reading has participated in two confer- 
ences for publishers of educational programs. During these confer- 
ences, researchers from the Center and other universities and research 
institutes reported on studies that have direct implications for the de 
sign of textbook programs. The responses from the executives and staff 
members who attended these meetings (essentially all of the major 
educational publishers) could be characterized as "cautious interest. 
While they generally acknowledged the relevance of the research to 
their programs, they pointed out that in the final analysis, their markets 
(that is, the states and school districts who adopt their textbook pro- 
grams) would determine the changes that would be made in their 
programs. These respoiises highlight the need tu reexamine the evalua 
tion procedures used in the process uf selecting materials and acknowl 
edge the influence of the reports — and selections — of adoption commit- 
tees on publishers. 

The Textbook Evaluation Process 

The primary function of most adoption committees is the evaluation 
of textbook programs. Typically a committee is responsible for organiz 
ing the evaluation procedures, for composing checklists, rating forms, 
and guidelines that reflect district objectives, as well as for engaging in 
the actual evaluation and selection process. The constraints put upon 
adoption committee members die numerous. For example, those serv 
ing on committees rarely receive remuneration or even release time 
from their daily responsibiliiies. Perhaps the biggest constraint is time. 
In a case study of the adoption process in the state of Indiana, Courdand 
and Farr and their colleagues (1983) reported that the textbook re- 
viewers felt that not nearly enough time had been allowed for a thor 
ough examinaion of materials. 

An examination of the typi.al rating forms and checklists formulated 
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and used by aduptiun cummittees reveals cwu uucstanding problems, 
ihe level uf ubjeutivicy seemingly Inherent in the evaluation process, 
and the lack uf representation of research based criteria. Courtland and 
Fan report that the evaluation criteria employed by most reviewers in 
their adoption study were based on "personal interpretations** of the 
general criteria that were supplied to them. They write: 

VC'hcn asked specifically (u idcnufy (he facturs (hai caused (hem (o select as 
best " one SCI uf (cx(buuks, (he reviewers responded wi(h a wide varic(y of 
general infurmauun and utile spccificiiy. The researchers' general tmprcs- 
siun was (ha( (he reviewers were uftcn looking fur reasons (o exclude a sc( 
of (ex(& ra(hcr (han Significant reasons (u adopt one (cxtbook series (p. 76). 

An item analysis of basal reading evaluation forms and checklists 
gathered from 26 school systems in 14 states (G^mas, 1983) revealed 
(hat rarely did there appear an item that required committee members 
to dc;cument or substantiate in a quantifiable form any of their conclu- 
sions about a program. VC'e suggest that the subjectivity inherent in 
many adoption committee evaluations rests with an excessive reliance 
on checklists and racing forms. The ver> nature of these instalments 
precludes a certain amount of objectivity, for example, answering 
yes/ no questions about sufficient review, or rating how well the 
teacher's guides are organized on a scale from 1 to 5, are measures that 
yield biased responses. 

The lack of representation of research based criteria on the items on 
rating forms and checklists is evident. There are usually more items 
about the physical features of textbooks than about more substantive 
(opics. Such as specific content, prose style in readers, pedagogy, and 
instructional design in teacher's guides. 

We think that twu types of research would help textbook program 
evaluators make more informed decisions, component research and 
program effectiveness research. Component research focuses on the 
pan. uf a given textbook program. For example, for a reading program, 
contpunent research may address topics as narrow as sound-symbol 
coirespondence or as broad as children's stories. Component research 
can focus on the characteristics of i. tructional design (irrespective of 
content) as well as on the specific content itself. 

Program effectiveness research involves the testing of the effective- 
ness of an entire textbook program in a number of classrooms with a 
significant number of teachers and students, llils type of research often 
fs alluded to as "learner verfication" information. Yet, although a cer- 
tain amount of lip service is given to learner verification, we suspect 
relatively litde careful learner verification takes place before a program 
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is published, nor has much been expected by members of adoption 
committees. 

Items that could tap component research and program effectiveness 
research are not a common feature of adoption committee evaluation 
forms. The Comas item analysis of evaluation forms found that only 
34 6 percent of the districts sampled included research questions of any 
kind on their evaluation forms, as compared to 73.1 percent that in- 
cluded items about illustrations. Although practitioners and researchers 
are acutely aware of the length of time ii takes to translate research into 
practice, it would seem thai the adoption committee has a great deal 
of potential for facilitating this process. 

An Alcernacive to Current Practice 

The solution to some of the problems of the adoption process dis- 
cussed in the previous section is a major goal of a project at the Center 
for the Study of Reading. Work there has begun on a set of pamphlets 
that adoption committees will be able to use to foster objective evalua- 
tion of reading programs. In addition, these pamphlets will incorporate 
the most appropriate and reliable findings from current component 
research.* Topics selected for the pamphlets represent aspects of read- 
ing that are of primary importance, arc appropriate to a basal reading 
program, and are subject to quantifiable evaluation. 

For each topic, a pamphlet will be developed that will provide the 
means for adoption committee members to examine that topic in the 
programs they are considering. The pamphlets will be written by differ- 
ent authors, but each pamphlet will follow a common framework and 
organization. The advantages of the pamphlet plan are considerable. 
People who are expert in various areas will be writing about what they 
know best, adoption committees will be able to pick and choose from 
among the pamphlets to evaluate programs for what they think is most 
important, different committee members can be assigned different top- 
ics Committees may not like (or find useful) one pamphlet, but because 
of the separate authorship of each pamphlet, they can reject what they 
do not like and use what they do like. Another advantage of the 
pamphlet plan is that one group of pamphlets can be finished and be 

•Component research will be emphasized in these pamphleis. Although a means of 
establishing standards for prugram effectiveness and learner venfitaiion practices may 
evolve as the pamphlets arc developed, a good pan of the responsibility for such practice 
must rest with publishers. A major problem for publishers is the expense of writing and 
field testing new editions to meet the copyright standards that most adoption committees 
hold Consequently, a frequent result of this r^<^uicm is iL^i programs are not adequately 
tried out in cia*>x:cr"« Me%T* ihcy are published. 
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in use as mure ideas fur pamphlets emerge. The first set of pamphlets 
Will focus on reading programs, a subsequent group will deal with 
social studies and science texts. 

The pamphlet developed for each topic will include the research base 
ur underlying assumptions on which the evaluation criteria are based, 
sampling procedures designed to allow for efficient application of the 
criteria, the criteria themselves, and an essay, entitled "An Insider's 
View, that will permit pamphlet authors to articulate ideas about how 
the topic ideally should be treated in instructional programs. 

The topics of the first set of pamphlets are listed below: 

1. Introduction and Procedures will include background infor 
maiion about the adoption prucess, the purpose and underlying 
assumptions guiding the set of pamphlets, a brief overview of 
each of the pamphlets, how to use the sampling and evaluation 
procedures of the pamphlets, an explanation of the section called 

An Insider's View," and directions for pulling together infor 
mation from each of the pamphlets in order to make selection 
decisions. 

2. Instructional Design will contain procedures for evaluating the 
overall design of a program, including coordination across levels 
as well as coordination of the program's components (teacher's 
manual, student text, workbook), the design of lessons, the Ian 
guage used m instructional tasks, and the relationship of a pra 
gram's scope and sequence chart to a program's stated objec 
tives, to its actual content, and to a district's objectives. 

3. Readiness and Beginning Reading 

4. Decoding Instruction including phonics and structural analysis 

5. Vocabulary Knowledge and Concept Building 

6. Comprehension Instruction 

7. Organization of the Reading Lesson 

8. Literary Appreciation 

9. Study and Reference Skills 

10. ko^din.^ and Writing 

11. Studt'^' Textbooks 

12. Workbooks and Supplemental Materials 

13. Evaluation of Student Performance 

14. Adaptations for Students with Special Needs 

In the introductory pamphlet, the point will be made that the pam 
phlets cover the topics that researchers at the Center for the Study of 
Reading ihmk most crucial to reading instruction and most amenable 
to quantifiable analysis. The fact that ^omc other topics are Important 
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but arc not suitable for the kind of analysis prupused by the pamphlets 
will also be emphasized. Adoption cummlttee^ may wish to evaluate 
these topics in ways they have used in the past. 

The pamphlets on some topics (such as approaches to begmnmg 
reading) will cover alternative views, nevertheless, the evaluation of 
each alternative will include procedures for evaluating such thmgs as 
internal consistency, consistency across components of the program, 
and sufficiency of practice. Pamphlet authors have been asked to con- 
sidcr the task of putting together a pamphlet as an exercise in answering 
two questions: 

1 How would you help adoption committee members analyze a 
basal reading program so that they can find out some precise 
information about how your topic appears in chat program? 

2 How does this information relate to the research in your field — 
what implications does the research have for what should appear 
in a textbook program? 

The answers to these questions must be translated into procedures that 
will be easy to use, that will produce precise and quantifiable informa- 
tion for adoption committee members, and that will make these evalua- 
tors aware of how well recent research about teaching and learning is 
reflected in the programs they are examining. 

CONCLUSION 

The major premise of this article has been that sound evaluation proce- 
dures are powerful tools, heretofore underemployed, for improving 
the quality of instructional programs in our schools. Given the impor- 
tance of textbook programs, the tools that adoption committees use to 
assess the quality of these materia'i must be sharpened. We beheve that 
evaluation procedures that yield specific Information abuut the content 
of programs also have the capabilit> of yielding recommendations for 
improving textbook programs. 
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97-99 

for grades 10-U, for teaching 

summarization, 13-16 
for grade 11, to stimulate 

discussion on reviewing 

movies, 143-144 
for learning disabled, 

Learning disabled, lesson 

plans 

for secondary school students 
reading poetry, 93-97 
Levels guides 

applied-level, 201 
directions for, 201 
examples of, 203-209 
function of, 200, 201-202 
interpretive-level, 201, 
202 

literal-levJ, 201 

response to, 202 
Levels of comprehension, 

199-200 
Leys, Margie, "Teaching' 

Comprehension," 3-18 
Lipson, Marjorie, 137 
Literal comprehension, 199 
Literal-level guide, 201 



Livey and Pressey re, Jability 

formula, 235, 236 
Locative (location) pronouns, 34 
Locke, John, 233-234 

Macroproposition, 23 
Macrostructurey 23 
Main idea 

comprehension of, and 
categorization and 
classification skills, 22 
definition of, 25 
lesson plan for grade 2 to 
introduce explicitly stated, 
8-10 

lesson plan for grade 7 for 

finding, 27-30 
lesson plan for grade 8 to find 

in paragraph, 10-13 
lesson plan for 

learning-disabled grades 

3-4 for learning about, 

24-25 

teaching children to find, 21 
teaching concept of, 21-30 
and text processing, 22-23 

Marks, Linn, 27 

Matrix outlining and analysis, 
108, 121 

McOll-Crabbs Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading, 236, 237 

Metacognition, 135. 147, 180, 
200 

Metaphors, for reading 
strategies, 136-138, 140 

Modeling, 110, 152 

Motivation, and comprehension, 
248-249 

National Institute of Education, 
234 
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Nelson-Herbcr, Joan , 

"Anticipation and Prediction 
in Reading Comprehension/* 
89-101 

Niles, Olive S., "Integration of 
Content and Skills 
Instruction," 177-190 

Nouns, leleted, 34 

Organization, and 

comprehension, 249-250 
Osborn, Jean, "Textbook 

Adoptions: A Process for 

Change," 257-269 

Palincsar, Annemarie Sullivan, 
"Reciprocal Teaching: 
Activities to Promote 
'Reading with Your Mind,' " 
147-158 

Paragraph 

main idea of, see Main idea 
topic of, see Topic of 
paragraph 

Paraphrasing, 18 

Paris, Scott G., "Using 
Classroom Dialogues and 
Guided Practice to Teach 
Comprehension Strategies," 
133-144 

Pattern guides, 181 

Pearson, P. David, "Teaching' 
Comprehension," 3-18 

Peer tutoring, 136, 156-157 

Poetry, preparation for reading, 
93-97 

Postreadingactivitieii, 179, 180 
Practice-only approach, 6 
Prediction, as reading strategy, 

148, 155 
Preference, and comprehension, 

250-251 



PRcP, see Pre-Rcading Plan 
Prcreading activities 
cliissroom discussion, 53-54, 
57 

vocabulary review, 54-56 
see also Pre-Reading Plan 
Pre-Reading Plan(PReP), 54, 

58-r>6 
and assessing student 

knowledge from responses, 

60-61 

in grade 5 social studies class, 
62-64 

in grade 8 science class, 64-66 

in grade 11 literature class, 
66-68 

phases of, 59-60 

preparing for, 58-59 

purpose of, 58 
Procedural knowledge, 135 
Pronouns, and anaphoric 

relations, 33, 34 
Proverbs, 37 
Purcell-Gates, Victoria, 

"Knowledge and 

Comprehension: Helping 

Students Use What They 

Know," 53-68 

Questions 
analyzing, 107 
associational, 179 
creative, 179 
critical, 179 

during reading, 181-182 
evaluative, 179 
frame, 108, 109 
generating, 148, 155 
inferential, 179 
interpretive, 179 
literal, 179 

organizing answers of, 108 
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Reading, ^\tnktng. and Conaft Devdopmtnt 



Questions (continued) 
for teaching reading, 179 
types of, 106-107, 179 



Readability estimates, 235 

criticism of, 236-239 

and DRP program, 239-242 

in grade levels, 238-239 

use of, 236, 242-246 
Readability formulas 

early, 235-236 

evaluating, 237-238 

for textbooks, 260-261 

using, 244-246 
Reading aloud, 181 
Reading, content and process uf, 

177, 178-179 
Reading comprehension 

dominant teacher practices 
used to promote, 6 

goals of, 4 

instruction, as responsibility 
of teacher and student, 5-6 
levels of, 201 

practice-only approach to, 6 

and preparation for reading, 
92-99 

and prior experience, 90 

and prior knowledge, 5, 
90-92 

role of teacher in, 4, 7 

strategies, 134-135 

"teaching by testing" approach 
to, 6 

testing, 234 

see also \j^vq\s 
Reading-guide materials, 2U0 
Reading guides, 200 
Reading instruction 

elements of, 92 

importance of, 92 



managing, 196-198 
Reading materials, matching to 

readers, 233-234 
Reading strategies, 134-135 

Informed Strategies for 
Learning (ISL), 137-140 

instruction for, 135-137 
Reading, thinking about, 

214-217 
Reciprocal teaching, 136, 
149-157 

examples oft 149-156 

example of in grade 6 science 
class, 155-156 

and peer tutoring, 156-157 

procedure, 149-150 

and students working with 
students, 154-155 

use of procedure, 152-155 
Response instruction, 105-128 

benefits of, 111-112 

content of, 106-109 

function of, 105-106 

lessons in, 118, 121, 126 

reason for providing, ! lO-l 12 

scoring, 113 

teaching, 109^110, 112-113 
when to reach, 112 
who should teach, 112-1 13 
Retelling stories, 168-169, 
171-172 



Sandburg, Carl, "Limited," 
96-97 

Sardy, Susan, "Thinking about 

Reading," 2B-226 
Schema theory, 22, 180 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, 242 
Script, 107 
Scriptally implicit 

comprehension, 200 
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Selective Reading 

Guide-O-Rama. 181 
ShcUcv, Percy B., "02ymandi*i6," 

93 
Skill, 1 

Stanford Achievement Tests. 234 
Stein, Marcy, "Textbook 

Adoption;; A Process for 

Change." 257-269 
Stories, and children 

concept Of, and story 
structure, 163-169 

creative dramatics ^ and sense 
ofscory, 168, 171 

improving reading of, 169-172 

predicting events in, 164 

questions to he!p focus on key 
elements, 167-168 

retelling, 168-169. 171-172 

aad story elements, 165-166 

writing, l65, 172-173 
Strate^\ 1 

Strickland, Dorothy S., "Using 
Children*s Concept of Story to 
Improve Reading and 
Writing," 163-173 
Summary 

definition of, 14 
lesson plan for grades 10-1 1 , 
for teaching writing uf, 
13-16 

and paraphrasing, 18 
polishing, 18 
rules for writing, 17-18 
steps in writing, 17 

Teachers guides, 259 
Teaching 

assumptive, 179 

strategies, for understanding 
and remembcrmg, 148 

see also Reading 



"Teaching by Testing" approach, 
6 

Teaching-learning partnership, 

131 
Tests 

Gray Standardized Oral 

Reading Paragraph, 234 
Scholiistic Aptitude, 242 
Stanford Achievement, 234 
Textbooks 

adoption process, 263-265 
and alternatives to current 

practices, 267 
basal reader, 258 
content area, 258-259 
evaluation process for, 

265-267 
readability formulas for, 

260-261 
research on programs, 

258-261 
teiicher's guides, 259 
trade book stones, 258 
use of programs, 261-26^ 
workbooks, 259-260 
Tixt explicit, 107 
7a*/ implicit, 107 
Ttxt tfiaJtqttatt, 107 
Text processing, 28 

and concept identification, 

21- ?0 

and finding the main idea, 

22- 23 
similarity with simple 

classification, 23 
Textually explicit 

comprehension, 199-200 
Thorndike, E, L , Tht Tuuhers 

Wm/Book, 235 
Three Level Guides, 181 
Topic of paragraph 

gt^>:eral, 26 
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Topic of Paragraph (continued) 
lesson plan, for learning;- 

disabled ^^rades 3-4 
finding, 25-26 
sptdju\ 26 

Vocabulary review, 54-57 
and meanings of new words, 
55-56 



and words vs, concepts, 56 

Williams, Joanna P,, "How to 
Teach Rc»adcrs to Find the 
Main Idea," 21-30 

"Winnerka ' formula, 235 

Workbooks, 259-260 
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